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Articles 


Fighting the odds 


Katherine Marshall and Harold Wynne 
oy my 
Gambling has become a national pastime in Canada wn iS 


to expand. Three-quarters of adult Canadians spent money on some 
form of gambling in 2002, and the majority did so without 
problems. However, 1 in 20 people in the adult population were, 
ot had the potential to become, problem gamblers—susceptible to 
financial or social problems, anxiety or depression, or dependence 
on alcohol. 


Health care professionals 


Diane Galarneau 


Human resources are an important concern for the health care 
system, and the aging population poses a double challenge as 
caseloads increase and health workers in the baby boom generation 
begin retiring. Characteristics and earnings of health workers— 
professionals, technical personnel, and support personnel—are 
examined using the 1991 and 2001 censuses. Nurses and doctors 
ate looked at in more detail. 


The labour market in 2003 


Geoff Bowlby 


Over the first eight months of 2003, employment growth was 
minimal. However, during the last four months, employment surged 
ahead sufficiently to salvage a modest gain for the year. 


Retirement plan awareness 
René Morissette and Xuelin Zhang 


Many employers offer registered pension plans to their employees, 
but group RRSPs are becoming more common. A look at how 
well full-time permanent employees in the private sector in 2001 
understood their retirement pension plan coverage. 
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45 A C/QPP overview 


55 


68 


Raj K. Chawla and Ted Wannell 


A question-and-answer approach to some basic information about 
the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, emphasizing recent changes 
that may not be well understood. Also discussed is the increasing 
importance of C/QPP benefits for seniors in recent decades and 
the interaction of the plans with other income support programs. 


More seniors at work 


Doreen Duchesne 


Why are so many seniors still at work? Some enjoy their job and 
intend working indefinitely, while others feel forced to work for 
economic reasons. The 2001 Census is used to update an earlier 
study focusing on the occupations of seniors who continue to work 
beyond age 65—the traditional age of retirement. 


The near-retirement rate 


The ‘near-retirement rate-—the percentage of workers who are within 
10 years of the median retirement age—will likely increase as more 
baby boomers enter the pre-retirement phase. A look at trends in 
the near-retirement rate between 1987 and 2002. 
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In this issue 


M@ Fighting the odds 


sg DEE) 


Three-quarters of Canadians 15 and over (18.9 
million) gambled in 2002. According to the 
Problem Severity Gambling Index, the majority 
of these gamblers (93.7%) did so without any 
problems, while the remainder exhibited at-risk 
(5.7%) or problem (0.6%) gambling behaviour. 


Buying lottery tickets was the most popular form 
of gambling (65.0% participation rate). Those who 
bought tickets as one of their gambling activities 
were the least likely to be at-risk or problem players 
(6.5%). Although playing video lottery terminals 
was less common (6.1% participation rate), it was 
the most addictive with 25.6% of players falling 
into the at-risk or problem categories. 


Those significantly more likely to be at risk or to 
have a gambling problem included men (7.8%), 
Aboriginal persons (18.5%), those with less 
education (7.6%), and weekly (14.3%) or daily 
(30.3%) gamblers. 


Compared with non-problem gamblers, those with 
a problem had significantly higher rates of alcohol 
dependence (15% versus 2%), psychological 
distress (29% versus 9%), family problems due to 
gambling (49% versus 0%), and financial problems 
due to gambling (70% versus 0%). 


Of the 85% of problem gamblers who recognized 
they had a problem, over half said they had tried 
to stop gambling in the past year, but were unable 
tO. dGtso:) / 


One-quarter of problem gamblers reported 
suffering major clinical depression at some point 
in their life, and one-fifth had contemplated suicide 
during the previous year. 


@ Health care professionals 


.. p. 16 


Professionals made up 57% of all workers in the 
health sector in 2001. The majority (63%) were 
nurses, with physicians—general practitioners and 
specialists—far behind at 14%. 


Full-year, full-time registered nurses had the largest 
gain in median income among professionals (8.0%). 
Because of their large number, this increase was a 
major factor in the 8.4% rise in the median income 
of all health professionals between 1990 and 2000. 
Licensed practical nurses had a modest 2.7% 
increase. 


General practitioners and specialists are among the 
oldest professionals, because of a decline of 
enrolment in faculties of medicine and an increase 
in the number of years of postdoctoral study, as 
family medicine loses ground to specialized 
medicine. Also, physicians retire relatively late. 


Between 1991 and 2001, women accounted for 
most (73%) of the increase in the physician 
workforce. This was particularly true for general 
practitioners, where women accounted for virtually 


all of the increase (98%). 


The median annual earnings of women specialists 
working full year, full time were 44% less than the 
earnings of their male counterparts. While the gap 
was somewhat smaller for general practitioners, 
women still earned 20% less than men. 


From 1990 to 2000, health workers saw their 
median annual earnings rise twice as much as those 
of other workers: 6.4% compared with 3.1%. 
Professionals stood out with the largest increase 
(15.1%), with much smaller gains for support 
personnel (7.9%). 
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M@ The labour market in 2003 _... p. 31 


Employment growth was slow for most of 2003, 
but soared in the final four months. The 
unemployment rate averaged 7.6%, down 
marginally from 2002. 


Just over 15.7 million people were employed in 
2003, up 334,000 (2.2%) from 2002. At 62.4% of 
the working-age population, this was the highest 
annual employment rate on record. Much of the 
gain was in full-time work. 


The continued strength of the housing sector 
contributed to a 5.5% surge in construction 
employment, as well as a 4.5% increase in employ- 
ment in finance, insurance and real estate. 


Self-employment posted its second consecutive 
yearly gain. After falling 154,000 between 1999 
and 2001, self-employment increased 37,000 in 
2002 and another 67,000 in 2003. 


Employment in manufacturing fell 32,000 (or 
1.4%), with the weakness concentrated in computer 
and electronic as well as transportation equipment. 


Although employment in public administration 
surged 37,000 in 2003, it remains well below its 
peak in 1993. In 1993, civil servants made up 
6.7% of the workforce, compared with 5.2% in 
2003. 


M Retirement plan awareness _... p. 37 


Many workers do not clearly understand their 
retirement plan coverage and, in particular, confuse 
RPPs and group RRSPs. Of those who reported 
having a group RRSP at their job, one in four 
worked in firms that did not offer one. Among 
those who reported having an RPP, one in six 
were in firms without one. 


Low seniority explains why young workers appear 
less informed about their retirement plans than 
their older counterparts. Almost 20% of employees 
with less than two years seniority who reported 


having a retirement plan worked for firms 
reporting none. The corresponding proportion is 
at most 7% among employees with 10 or more 
years semiority. 


University graduates, unionized workers, workers 
in large establishments, and those employed in 
finance and insurance, and communication and 
other utilities appear to be better informed than 
other workers. 


Overall, 4% of full-time permanent employees in 
the private sector thought they had a retirement 
plan but didn’t. Lack of understanding is more 
acute among recent immigrants. Their rate was 
9%, twice as high as Canadian-born workers. 


® A C/QPP overview wp. 45 


In July 2003, over four million people received 
$1.9 billion in benefits. Retirement benefits 
accounted for 71% of CPP payouts, survivor 
benefits for 14%, and disability for 12%. The 
situation was similar for the QPP: 70% for 
retirement, 20% for survivor, and 9% for disability. 


In 2001, 91% of elderly families received C/QPP 
benefits, averaging one-sixth of their total income. 


In July 2003, the maximum retirement benefit was 
$801.25. The average, however, was much lower: 
$448.21 for the CPP and $370.99 for the QPP. 


C/QPP benefits accounted for 16% of family 
income in 2001 compared with 10% in 1981, even 
as avetage income of recipient families grew by 
Zo. 


In 1981, 42% of all recipient families would have 
fallen into low income if not for their C/QPP 
benefits. By 2001, this proportion reached 85%. 


To support the fiscal viability of the plans, 
employee contribution rates increased from 1.8% 
of maximum pensionable earnings in 1986 to the 
2003 level of 4.95%. Employers match these 
contributions, so total premiums equal 9.9% of 
maximum contributory earnings. 
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HM More seniors at work wp. 55 


Over 300,000 Canadians aged 65 or more were 
employed in 2001, one in 12 persons in that age 
group. Those 65 to 69 accounted for well over 


half (57%); 70 to 74, 26%; and 75 or older, 17%. 


Although women made up the majority (56%) of 
the population 65 and over, most of the employed 
were men (68%), virtually unchanged from five 
years earlier. 


Between 1996 and 2001, the ranks of working 
seniors rose faster than their population, 20% 
compared with 11%. Also, working seniors have 
been getting older: 43.0% were 70 or older in 
2001, compared with 40.5% in 1996. 


Working seniors are generally better educated: 1 
in 5 with a university degree was employed in 
2001, compared with only 1 in 20 with less than 
a grade 9 education. Also, working seniors were 
almost four times more likely than those 15 to 64 
to be self-employed. 


In 1996, half of workers aged 65 and over were 
concentrated in 20 occupations; by 2001, this had 
increased to 25. Farming and retail trade were the 
most popular, but many seniors were also found 
in professional occupations, such as accounting, 
medicine, religion and law. 


The division of labour among today’s seniors 
remains traditional. Some occupations, such as 
judges and ministers of religion, tend to be filled 
mainly by men; others, such as secretaries and 
babysitters, are taken mainly by women. 


The distribution of working seniors across the 
provinces and territories was generally similar to 
their population distribution, except in Quebec and 


SPRING 2004 


Highlights 


Alberta. Quebec accounted for 24% of Canadians 
65 and over, but only 16% of workers that age; 
conversely, Alberta accounted for only 8% of the 
senior population, but 13% of its workforce. 


MM What’s new? pa 1S 


M@ Just released 


How long do people live in low-income 
neighbourhoods? 


The culture sector labour force 

Trends in family income 

Productivity by industry 

Survey of Household Spending 

Employer pension plans (trusteed pension funds) 
Employment in agriculture and aegri-food 
Economic performance in Canada and Australia 
Rural economic diversification 

Canada’s retirement income programs 


Research and development personnel 


Studies from other organizations 
Payroll taxes and self-employment 


Adjustment costs, organizational change and 
productivity in Canada 


Recent labour market developments in Canada 
‘Brain abuse’ in Canada 

Aging and work in Canada 

Labour market income inequality and mortality 
Cyclicality of real wages 

Happiness in Canada since World War I 


Family change and economic well-being in Canada 
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Fighting the odds 


Katherine Marshall and Harold Wynne 


VER THE PAST DECADE the gambling industry 
() has flourished. Canadians have steadily 

increased their wagerine—from an estimated 
$2.7 billion in 1992 to about $11.3 billion in 2002 
(Marshall 1996, 1998, 2003). While increased GDP, 
employment and government revenue’ may be the 
upside of gambling, rising social and health conse- 
quences of problem gambling are the downside. 
Although most 6/49 players or casino visitors indulge 
purely for fun and entertainment (and the dream of a 
jackpot), the gambling behaviour of a small segment 
of the population will be problematic. 


In the American Psychological Association’s Diagnostic 
and Statistical Manual IV, pathological gambling is 
defined as an impulse control disorder. The Canadian 
Problem Gambling Index (CPGI), used to screen for 


problem gamblers in the general population,’ 


defines problem gambling as “gambling behaviour 
that creates negative consequences for the gambler, 
others in his or her social network, or the community” 
(Ferris and Wynne 2001, p. 2). These consequences can 
be as severe as bankruptcy, job loss, marital break- 
down or suicide. 


Cycle 1.2 of the Canadian Community Health Survey— 
Mental Health and Well-being (CCHS 1.2), offers first- 
time information on problem or pathological gam- 
bling across Canada. Gambling behaviour and 
socio-economic characteristics of non-problem, at-risk, 
and problem gamblers can now be examined. Issues 
associated with problem gambling, such as income, 
health, and social relations can also be explored (see 
Data source and definitions). 


Katherine Marshall ts with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-6890 or 
katherine.marshalk@statcan.ca. Harold Wynne is an adjunct 
professor with McGill University and the University of 
Alberta. He can be reached at (780) 488-5566 or 
hwynneQwynne.com. 


Majority gamble, but minority at risk 


Where there is gambling, there will be people with 
a problem.’ Of the estimated 18.9 million Canadians 
who gambled in 2002, 17.7 million were non- 
problem gamblers, while 1.2 million (5% of the adult 
population) had the potential to become problem 
gamblers or were already (Chart A). By definition, 
problem gamblers have suffered adverse effects from 
their gambling behaviour. 


According to the Problem Gambling Severity Index 
(PGS), part of the CPGI, 700,000 gamblers were 
low-risk, 370,000 were moderate-risk, and 120,000 
were problem gamblers. Low-risk gamblers scored 
between 1 and 2 on the PGSI, moderate-risk between 
3 and 7, and problem gamblers 8 or more. Scores 


Chart A: Gambling was a problem or potential 
problem for 5% of the adult population. 


Problem 
0.5% 


Moderate-risk 
1.5% 


Gamblers 


Low-risk 
Py ha ine 


Non-gamblers 
24.2% 


Non-problem 
71.0% 


Source: Canadian Community Health Survey 1.2, 2002 
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Data source and definitions 


The Canadian Community Health Survey (CCHS) provides 
regular and timely cross-sectional estimates of health 
determinants, health status, and health system utilization. 
The initial year (2000) and every odd year thereafter (from 
2001) collects generic health information from 130,000 
respondents. During the even years, the survey sample is 
smaller (roughly 30,000) and addresses a specialized topic. 
Cycle 1.2, on Mental Health and Well-Being, was held in 
2002. Its main objective was to provide national and pro- 
vincial estimates of major mental disorders and problems, 
and to illuminate the issues associated with disabilities and 
the need for and provision of health care. The survey con- 
tained questions on a wide range of disorders and prob- 
lems, including a section on ‘pathological gambling.’ 


The target population of the CCHS 1.2 excludes those living 
in the three territories, individuals living on reserves or crown 
.| land, residents of institutions, full-time members of the Armed 
Forces, and residents of some remote regions. 


The Problem Gambling Severity Index (PGSI) is part of 
the Canadian Problem Gambling Index (CPGI), an instru- 
ment developed over a three-year period in the late 1990s 
by a group of researchers in response to an interprovin- 
cial task force on problem gambling. The CPGI is consid- 
ered a more appropriate measure for the general population 
than two other well known clinical instruments: the South 
Oaks Gambling Screen and the American Psychological 
Association’s medical diagnostic measure DSM-IV (Ferris 
and Wynne 2001). Based on numerous questions on gam- 
bling involvement, problem gambling behaviour, and adverse 
consequences (disruption of personal, family or professional 
life), the CPGI classifies respondents as non-gamblers, non- 
problem gamblers, low-risk gamblers, moderate-risk gam- 
blers, or problem gamblers. 


In a CPGI modification, respondents who seldom gambled 
in the previous year (less than five times) or who clearly 
stated that they were not gamblers were not asked the 
gambling severity questions. Also, gambling activities were 
regrouped into fewer categories than used in the original 
CPGI. The PGSI assesses gambling problems using a nine- 
item scale. Each item carries a score of 0 to 3, making the 
total index range from 0 to 27. All nine items refer to the 
past 12 months. 


@ How often have you bet more than you could really afford 
to lose? 


® How often have you needed to gamble with larger 
amounts of money to get the same feeling of excitement? 


® How often have you gone back another day to try to win 
back the money you lost? 


@ How often have you borrowed money or sold anything 
to get money to gamble? 


a TT eR RS ST RE SAI ND EE I LE PIS SS IE BG I ES EE ME ER EEL LT ER 


@® How often have you felt that you might have a problem 
with gambling? 


@ How often have people criticized your betting or told you 
that you had a gambling problem, regardless of whether 
or not you thought it was true? 


@® How often have you felt guilty about the way you gam- 
ble or what happens when you gamble? 


@ How often has your gambling caused you any health 
problems, including stress or anxiety? 


® How often has your gambling caused any financial prob- 
lems for you or your household? 


Non-problem gamblers gamble infrequently (less than five 
times per year), declare themselves not gamblers, or score 
zero on the PGSI. 


Low- or moderate-risk gamblers gamble more than five 
times a year and show some indication of problem gam- 
bling behaviour. Low-risk gamblers scored between 1 and 
2 on the PGSI and have most likely not yet experienced 
any adverse consequences from gambling. Moderate-risk 
gamblers scored between 3 and 7 on the PGSI and may 
or may not have experienced adverse consequences. 


Problem gamblers gamble more than five times a year, 
and the gambling behaviour creates negative consequences 
for them, others in their social network, or the community. 
Problem gamblers scored between 8 and 27 on the PGSI. 


Alcohol dependence is measured by the responses to 
questions on alcohol use, behaviour, and attitudes towards 
drinking. The definition includes alcohol-related withdrawal, 
loss of control, or social or physical problems. The ques- 
tions are based on an international instrument that provides 
diagnostic estimates for psychoactive substance use 
disorder. 


Distress scale is a rating based on the responses to ques- 
tions on psychological distress during the one-month 
period prior to the survey. This analysis used the K6-Dis- 
tress Scale, whose definition and criteria are based on the 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (DSM- 
IIl-R) used by the American Psychiatric Association. 


Major depression is a period of two weeks or more with 
persistent depressed mood and loss of interest or pleas- 
ure in normal activities, accompanied by symptoms such 
as decreased energy, changes in sleep and appetite, 
impaired concentration, and feelings of guilt, hopelessness, 
or suicidal thoughts. The definition and criteria are from the 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders used 
by the American Psychiatric Association. 
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were based on a combination of gambling involve- 
ment, problem gambling behaviour, and adverse 
consequences. 


No trend data exist on problem gambling rates, 
but research has shown that increased access to 
gambling contributes to an increase in the prevalence 
of gambling-related problems (Volberg 1994). 
Increased accessibility, poverty, low socio-economic 
status, and substance abuse have been linked with 


problem gambling. 


Fighting the odds 


Gambling continues to expand; three-quarters (76%) 
of people 15 and over spent money on some form of 
gambling in 2002—with 38% doing so at least once a 
week (Table 1).° 


Gambling in its various forms 


Buying lottery tickets was by far the most popular 
gambling activity (65% participation rate), followed by 
instant win tickets (36%), and going to a casino (22%).* 
Many ticket buyers participated regularly—37% of lot- 


tery and 23% of instant win players on a weekly basis. 


Table 1: Participation in gambling activities 


At least VLTs 
Population one Instant not in Horse 
15 and over activity Lotteries win Casinos Bingo casinos racing Other* 
Total (’000) 24,997 18,911 16,225 9,039 5,420 2,099 1,514 1,040 5,276 
% 100 76 65 36 22 8 6 4 21 
000 % 
Men 12,286 78 68 34 22 5 7 5 27 
TOMO 1 706 50 18 12 F Als ae iE 39 
18 to 24 1,406 73 52 40 31 7 4s} 5 39 
25 to 44 4,769 81 “3 39 24 4 9 6 30 
45 to 64 3,774 84 78 34 22 4 6 5 23 
65 and over 1,632 74 65 28 19 5 3 4 iS 
Women 12,710 73 62 38 21 12 5 3 15 
1OMOn iy, 660 34 i 3 FE 65 Se Ale 21 
18 to 24 1,366 68 45 44 25 13 8 Paz 20 
25 to 44 4,738 T7 68 44 21 as 6 4 16 
45 to 64 3,852 78 70 38 24 12 4 4 13 
65 and over 2,095 70 59 29 20 12 3 3 11 
Province 
Newfoundland and Labrador 439 eS 64 36 6 aS WZ w= 2S 
Prince Edward Island eZ Ho) 61 43 9 el 7 til 20 
Nova Scotia 756 78 67 41 19 11 12 ile 22 
New Brunswick 608 76 65 40 11 13 10 Be 21 
Quebec 6,041 79 71 32 18 9 7 2 ANN 
Ontario 9,656 75 64 38 26 8 2 3) 22 
Manitoba 865 74 63 30 29 11 21 3) 23 
Saskatchewan 759 76 64 36 25 9 15 Be 25 
Alberta 2,429 UP 61 31 18 8 12 4 24 
British Columbia Sood 75 63 44 P| 6 & 3 23 
Gambling frequency** 18,911 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1 to 7 times a week le2ia 38 Sif ZS 3 PA 11 Ss is 
1 to 3 times a month 4,374 23 23 26 8 Alt 18 6 18 
1 to 11 times a year 7,266 38 40 51 88 62 71 89 68 


Source: Canadian Community Health Survey 1.2, 2002 
* Includes betting on cards outside casinos, Internet gambling, speculative investments or other forms of gambling. 
** Of those who gambled in the specified activity. 
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Table 2: Personal characteristics and gambling behaviour 


At-risk and problem gamblers 


At-risk 
Total Non- we 
gamblers problem Total Low Moderate Problem 
Total (000) 18,887 17,699 1,188 697 373 118 
% 100.0 93.7 6.3 SiaTh 2.0 0.6 
000 % 
Men 9610 100.0 92.2 [7ig| 4.4 2.6 0.7 
Women PACT 100.0 95.2 4.8* 2.9 1.4 Oss, 
Years 

Average age** 44 45 40* 40 39 41 
Personal income % 
Less than $20,000 6,392 100.0 93.3 6.7 3.9 2.0 0.8 
$20,000 or more 11,289 100.0 93.8 6.2 3.6 2.0 0.6 
Level of education 
Less than 

postsecondary 9,689 100.0 92.4 0.6 4.5 2.4 O76 
Postsecondary 9,047 100.0 95.2 4.8* 2.8 1a) 0.55 
Racial background 
Non-Aboriginal 18,593 100.0 93.8 [oz 3.7 1.9 0.6 
Aboriginal PAT 100.0 81.5 tS. et el 2295 
Province 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador 330 100.0 218). 7/ 6.3 eric Tee F 
Prince Edward Island 83 100.0 95.2 4.85 2e5e iS) = 
Nova Scotia 588 100.0 94.3 BT 3:3 1.4€ Holle 
New Brunswick 463 100.0 94.7 5:3 Sr2e ese IF 
Quebec 4,787 100.0 95.4 4.6* 2.6 (Ge 0.4€ 
Ontario UNS 100.0 93.5 6.5 3.8 4 0.6® 
Manitoba 642 100.0 90.6 9.4* 5.3 oS 0.8& 
Saskatchewan SS: 100.0 90.7 Or35 5.4 Paes Or 
Alberta Iain 100.0 92.2 TeS meas | Dae O)S7A= 
British Columbia 2,474 100.0 93.1 6.9 4.3 1.9 O27 
Gambling frequency 
Daily 278 100.0 69.7 SOs SN A9F 6.0& 
2 to 6 times a week 2,784 100.0 85.7 14.3* UP 5.4 1.6 
Once a week 4,198 100.0 91.3 8.7 Syl 2.9 0). 74= 
Once a month 4,370 100.0 94.1 Syl 42 {2 0.55 
Once a year 25 100.0 98.9 Watt? (OLY 0.4® F 
Gambling activity 
Lotteries 16,202 100.0 93.5 6.5 3.8 Dod 0.6 
Instant win 9,027 100.0 90.6 9.4* Fo 2.9 1.0 
Casinos 5,413 100.0 86.7 eos ao 4.4 11.44! 
Bingo 2,098 100.0 84.5 ibs 9.1 520 1.4 
VLTs outside 

casinos ou 100.0 74.4 Daa? {82 9.0 3.4 
Horse racing 1,038 100.0 84.2 1o-G-ee 7.0 af 2, 1= 
Average activities ** 1.9 3.0% 2.9 32 B72 


Source: Canadian Community Health Survey 1.2, 2002 
Statistically significant difference at the .05 level. Tests were done between the at-risk 


* 


proportion of the |reference category and other categories within each variable (except 


for the provinces, which were compared with the Canada total). 
** Significance tests were done between the non-problem and at-risk gambling populations. 


Only 3% of those who visited a 
casino in the past year did so 
weekly. Although bingo was played 
by relatively few gamblers (8%), it 
was the third most frequently 
played game—one in five played at 
least once a week. 


Participation in gambling was high 
among both men (78%) and 
women (73%), and was 70% or 
higher among each age group over 
24. Despite the legal age restriction 
of 18 in most provinces, one-half 
of young men and one-third of 
young women (aged 15 to 17) 
gambled in 2002. Indeed, a con- 
siderable number of these adoles- 
cents purchased provincially sanc- 
tioned lotteries and instant win 
games. Youth participation rates 
were highest in the “other gam- 
bling’ category—predominantly 
betting on cards or board games 
outside casinos, or on games of 
skill (such as pool or darts). 


Differences in provincial participa- 
tion rates reflect both accessibility 
to particular types of gambling and 
provincial cultural preferences. For 
example, VLTs in age-restricted 
locations, such as racetracks and 
bars, are permitted in Manitoba but 
not in Ontario, producing vastly 
different participation rates—21% 
and 2% respectively. Although 
bingo is permitted in all provinces, 
it is generally more popular in the 
Atlantic region. Betting on horse 
racing, also available nationwide, 
has relatively low participation 
fates: However, 11% "of Prinee 
Edward Islanders bet on the 
ponies in 2002, well above the 
national average of 4%, perhaps 
because harness racing is closely 
connected to the culture in that 
province (Jepson and Patton 


1999).5 
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Those most at risk 


Men who gambled were significantly more likely than 
women to be at-risk or problem gamblers—8% ver- 
sus 5% (Table 2). Some claim this difference exists 
because men and women tend to gamble for differ- 
ent reasons and in different activities. Men were more 
likely to play VLTs (7% versus 5%) and bet on horse 
racing (5% versus 3%); women were more likely to 
play bingo (12% versus 5%) (Table 1). The cultural 
image of a gambler may also play a role. The arche- 
typal gambler portrayed in movies, fiction and music 
has always been male (Castellani 2001). 


At-risk and problem gamblers were also, on average, 
younger than non-problem gamblers (40 versus 45). 
While gamblers with less than postsecondary school- 
ing were significantly more likely than those with more 
education to be at-risk or problem gamblers (8% and 
5% respectively), low-income gamblers (under 
$20,000) were not significantly different from higher- 
income gamblers ($20,000 or more).° 


Off-reserve Aboriginal gamblers were significantly 
more likely to be at risk than non-Aboriginal gam- 
blers—18% versus 6%.’ The factors associated with 
problem gambling raise concerns for the Aboriginal 
population. “First Nations communities in Canada 
likely will be at greater risk, as many of their commu- 
nities experience high rates of substance abuse and have 
lower than average levels of income and education.” 


(Kelley 2001, p. 6). 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan had considerably higher 
propottions of at-risk gamblers (9.4% and 9.3% 
respectively) than other provinces. Contributing fac- 
tors may include the highest VLT participation rates in 
the country; the highest casino participation rates along 
with Ontario (Table 1); and above average Aboriginal 
populations.® 


Almost one in three daily gamblers were either at risk 
(30%) or already problem gamblers (6%). Those who 
gambled two to six times a week were also signifi- 
cantly more likely to be at risk or to have a problem 
(14%). 


Finally, at-risk and problem gambling rates varied con- 
siderably by the type of game played, suggesting that 
some games are more alluring than others (Chart B). 
For example, one in four of those whose playing 
included VLTs were at risk or already problem gam- 
blers, confirming the much-reported notion that VLTs 


Fighting the odds 


Chart B: One-quarter of VLT players were at 
risk or had a problem. 


% of players 


30 4 = ~~ 
25 | (HB Problem ee 
20 | Low and moderate risk aoe 
& | 
15+ 
Lotteries Instant win Casinos VLTs Bingo Horse 
outside racing 
casinos 


Source: Canadian Community Health Survey 1.2, 2002 
CL BEG SE ETE ISS PEGE BS ESPEN TD 


are the ‘crack cocaine’ of gambling. By contrast, buy- 
ers of lottery tickets, the game of choice for 16 million 
people, had the smallest proportion of at-risk and 
problem players (7%).” 


Gambling takes money 


Inevitably, frequent gambling lightens the wallet. Prob- 
lem gamblers were by far the most likely to spend 
mote than $1,000 per year—62%, compared 
with 4% of non-problem gamblers (Chart C). 


Chart C: Six in 10 problem gamblers spent 
over $1,000 per year. 


100 = 
oe $1 to $500 
75 | : [_] $501 to $1,000 
BB over $1,000 
50 + | 
25+ fe | 
ee ie [. igs 
hey fra : | | 
0 to Kean) aa ene Le 
Non-problem Low-risk Moderate-risk Problem 


Source: Canadian Community.Health Survey 1.2, 2002 
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Fighting the odds 


Moderate-risk gamblers at 43% were next highest, fol- 
lowed by low-risk gamblers at 21%. The vast majority 
of non-problem gamblers (90%) spent $500 or less 
per year, with 33% spending only $50 or less. 


Overall, 6% of gamblers spent over $1,000, the same 
proportion reported by one-person households in the 
Survey of Household Spending (SHS). Although it is 
not possible to identify problem gamblers from the 
SHS, exact gambling expenditures are available. The 
median value for those who spent more than $1,000 
was $2,280 for men and $1,900 for women in 2001." 


Constant gambling and excessive spending can take its 
toll in many facets of life—particularly personal and 
family finances. The majority of problem gamblers 
(62%) reported that they always or most of the time 
spent mote money on gambling than they wanted to 
(Table 3). Only 3% of non-problem gamblers reported 
that they only sometimes spent more than they had 
planned (data not shown). Furthermore, 85% of prob- 
lem gamblers said they sometimes or most of the time 
bet more than they could afford to lose, compared 
with 47% of moderate-risk and 14% of low-risk gam- 
blers. Without doubt, constant out-of-control and 
unaffordable spending can lead to debt and unpaid 
bills, thus adding further emotional and financial strain. 
Indeed, among problem gamblers, 53% said their 
gambling habits sometimes caused financial problems, 
and another 17% reported that 
they always or almost always did. 
Finally, 39% of problem gamblers 
claimed that they sometimes bor- 
rowed money or sold things in 
order to continue gambling, a des- 
perate action that risks further 


Within past 12 months 
(unless otherwise stated) 


Table 3: Money issues related to gambling 


Type of gambler 


Low- Moderate- 
risk risk Problem 
% 

Spent more than wanted to 
Sometimes OZ 64 30 
Always/most of time 5F 24 62 
Bet more than could 

afford to lose 
Sometimes 14 44 A7 
Always/most of time 0 Sie 38 
Gambling caused financial problems 
Sometimes = 22 53 
Always/most of time 0 F ve 
Borrowed money or sold 

things to gamble 
Sometimes 5S 18 39 
Always/most of time F F F 


Source: Canadian Community Health Survey 1.2, 2002 
Note: The responses do not add up to 100 because the ‘never’ 
category is not shown. 


Table 4: Health, social and stress issues among gamblers 


All Non-  Low- Moderate- 
gamblers problem risk risk Problem 


financial hardship. 000 
nancial hatdship Total 18,887 17,699 697 373 118 
Problem gamblers burdened | ” 
with stress and health i Fair or poor health 11 flat 10 14 Poe 
alth issues Alcohol dependence?’ 3 2 i Ze AS 

Relentless preoccupation wi 

nee roai a a OU ee pilyMroble me ROM Oeran ING 1 F Ar 16* 49* 
money, and can also have a nega- to do job** 5h 55 
tive effect on physical and mental : 
Rb ae ae y se a" High or extreme stress 24 23 27 21 42* 
ee iS 1 LOD Cee cS wv Cle High distress level in past montht 10 9 16* 17" 29* 
twice as likely (22% versus 11%) Had ever had clinical depression 11 11 12 15 24*= 


to report poor or fair health 
compared with non-problem gam- 


Source: Canadian Community Health Survey 1.2, 2002 
Statistically significant difference from the non-problem group (.05 level). 


) ameneee 1 4: - ** Of those employed, which included roughly 90% of all gamblers aged 25 to 55. 
blers (Table 4). The likelihood of ' See Data source and definitions for full explanation of derived variables. 


alcohol dependence increased as 
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the at-risk gambling level increased. Only 2% of non- 
problem gamblers were afflicted with alcohol depend- 
ence, compared with 7% of low-risk and 15% of 
problem gamblers. Although methodology and defi- 
nitions vary, other studies have also found a correla- 
tion (co-morbidity) between alcohol dependence and 
pathological gambling (Kidman 2002). 


Obsessive gambling can also lead to social problems. 
Half of all problem gamblers reported that their gam- 
bling caused relationship problems with their family 
ot friends. Such problems were also reported by 16% 
of moderate-tisk gamblers, but by virtually no non- 
problem gamblers. Furthermore, more than half of 
employed moderate-risk and problem gamblers 
reported that their gambling had previously interfered 
with their ability to do their job. 


Stress is an inevitable outcome of the financial and 
social pressures created by problem gambling. 
Although gambling may not be the sole cause, 42% of 
problem gamblers reported a high or extreme level of 
stress in their life, compared with 23% of non-prob- 
lem gamblers. Also, based on a number of psycho- 
logical distress questions, 29% of problem gamblers 
were considered highly distressed, compared with just 
9% of non-problem gamblers. 


Persistent stress can be related to depression. The like- 
lihood of ever having had a major clinical depression 
was significantly higher among problem gamblers. 


Chart D: Almost one in five problem gamblers 
contemplated suicide in past year. 


% 
20 - = 


Non-problem Low and moderate- Problem* 


Source: Canadian Community Health Survey 1.2, 2002 
* Statistically significant difference from non-problem group 
(.05 level). 


Fighting the odds 


Only 11% of non-problem gamblers had ever had 
clinical depression during their life, compared with 
24% of problem gamblers.’ Major depression is a key 
risk factor for suicide (Newman and Thompson 
2003). CCHS 1.2 found that a significantly higher pro- 
portion of problem gamblers than non-problem gam- 
blers had contemplated suicide in the past year (18% 
versus 3%) (Chart D). 


“In light of the high rates of anxiety and depression, it 
is no wonder that pathological gamblers have very high 
rates of suicidal ideation” (Lesieur 1998, p. 158). Some 
studies have pointed out, however, that although men- 
tal disorders, pathological gambling and suicide 
attempts are associated, cross-sectional data do not 
permit an examination of cause and effect (Newman 
and Thompson 2003). However, causation aside, find- 
ing that one in five problem gamblers considered 
suicide in 2002 is startling and worrisome.'! 


Problem gamblers know they’re in trouble 


In 2002, more than one-third of a million Canadians 
(2% of all gamblers) at least occasionally thought that 
they might have a gambling problem (Table 5). Four 
in 10 problem gamblers almost always felt they had a 
problem. In some ways it is surprising that 15% of 
problem gamblers did vot think they had a problem. 


Table 5: Indications of difficulty with gambling 


Low- Moderate- 
risk risk Problem 
000 
Difficulties in 
past 12 months 697 373 118 
Felt they might have a % 
gambling problem 
Sometimes 105 46 47 
Always/most of time lF oe 38 
Wanted to stop but thought 
they could not 
Sometimes 5= 22 36 
Always/most of time F 5E 2thke 
Tried to quit, but unable 
Sometimes 4é 21 30 


Always/most of time F BE PAS) = 


Source: Canadian Community Health Survey 1.2, 2002 
Note: The responses do not add to 100 because the ‘never’ 
category is not shown. 
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The insidiousness of excess gambling is revealed by 
the 27% of moderate-risk and 64% of problem 
gamblers who had wanted to stop gambling in the 
previous year, but believed they could not. Further- 
more, a strikingly high proportion of moderate-risk 
(26%) and problem gamblers (56%) had tried to quit, 
but could not. It is not known what means they tried 
nor why they failed. 


Conclusion 


The surge in the gambling industry began in the 1990s 
when provincial governments began legalizing perma- 
nent casinos and VLTs. In 2002, 76% of Canadians 
reported gambling in the previous year—4 in 10 on a 
weekly basis. The continuous expansion of the indus- 
try has led to much debate. In 2000, the Canadian Pub- 
’ lic Health Association adopted the position that the 
expansion of gambling is a public health issue and that 
work must be done towards “minimizing gambline’s 
negative impacts while balancing its potential benefits” 
(Korn and Skinner 2000). However, estimating the 
health and socio-economic costs and benefits of gam- 
bling is difficult, and no study has yet done it (Wynne 
and Shaffer 2003). | 


CCHS 1.2 adds new information on the health and 
social costs associated with gambling. It identified 
700,000 low-risk, 370,000 moderate-risk, and 120,000 
problem gamblers—5% of the total population and 
6% of all gamblers. Those significantly more likely to 
be in the at-risk or problem categories were men, 
Aboriginal persons, people with less education, and 
VLT and very frequent players. 


The consequences of being an at-risk or problem gam- 
bler included higher rates of financial and relationship 
problems. Problem gamblers in particular suffered 
elevated levels of alcohol dependence, stress, emotional 
distress, and past episodes of depression. However, 
the vast majority of problem gamblers recognized 
they had a problem, and most (56%) had tried— 
unsuccessfully—to quit in the previous year. The many 
problems associated with gambling, including the 
inability to stop may partly account for the 18% of 
problem gamblers who contemplated suicide in the 
previous year. Ultimately, suicide is an irreversible con- 
sequence with immeasurable cost, and contemplating 
it is certainly a cry for help. 
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1 Gambling revenue as a percentage of total government 
revenue increased from 1.9% in 1992 to 5.1% in 2001 
(Marshall 2003). 


2 Research is ongoing into the root cause of problem or 
pathological gambling—that is, whether it is biological, 
genetic ot behavioural. Although this article does not address 
the reasons for problem gambling, they are important in 
determining successful treatments. 


3 Similar to alcohol consumption, frequency and expendi- 
ture rates for gambling are regularly under-reported. 


4 Instant win tickets include Keno, Pick 3, Encore, Banco, 
and Extra. Lottery tickets include 6/49, Super 7, Sports 
Select, and Pro-Line. 


5 The provincial differences mentioned in this paragraph 
are all statistically significant at the .05 level, as are the dif- 
ferences by sex in the types of games played that are listed in 
the next paragraph. 


6 Although at-risk and problem-gambling rates were quite 
similar for the various income groups, gambling participa- 
tion rates differed. For example, 69% of individuals with less 
than $20,000 gambled in 2002, compared with 82% of those 
with $20,000 or more. 


7 These figures exclude the on-reserve Aboriginal popula- 
tion. 


8 Overall, the off-reserve Aboriginal population represents 
1% of the population, but in Manitoba it represents 6%, and 
in Saskatchewan 5%. 


9 A mote precise way to measure the addictive tendencies 
of each activity would be to look at those who played one 
activity exclusively. In 2002, this was the case for 40% of 
gamblers overall, 42% of non-problem gamblers, and 4% of 
problem gamblers. However, even with this bias, non- 
problem gamblers made up 99% of those who bought only 
lottery tickets, compared with 90% of those who played only 
NAGA Rise 


10 For more information on gambling expenditure by type 
of gambling activity from the Survey of Household Spend- 
ing, see Marshall (2003). 


11 Due to community pressure, as of June 2003, coroners 
across the country began coding suicides due to gambling. 
Although most provinces now keep track of gambling- 
related suicides, their methodologies and measurement 
differ, thus making comparability difficult (Bailey 2003). 
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Health care professionals 


Diane Galarneau 


EALTH CARE has long been 

a concern for Canadians. 

Since the introduction of 
health insurance in 1972, numerous 
commissions have examined health 
cate and proposed ways to 
improve it. These various reports 
focused largely on access to health 
care, its funding (public or private), 
and its quality. In 2001, Canada 
ranked fourth among the OECD 
counttfies in terms of share of GDP 
allotted to health—9.7%. Along 
with the U.S. and Finland, health 
care costs in Canada increased dra- 
matically in 2000 and 2001 (OECD 
2003). 


Human resources ate also an 
important concern for the health 
care system. Whenever nurses and 
physicians are mentioned, the 
words ‘shortage’ and ‘waiting list’ 
leap to mind. In the early 1990s, 
efforts were made to control the 
erowth in the number of physicians 
to avoid a surplus. Now, however, 
more students are being admitted 
into medical schools and more 
foreign physicians are being sought 
in order to avoid a shortage. The 
aging population poses a double 
challenge as caseloads increase and 
health workers in the baby boom 
generation begin retiring. Because 
women usually work fewer hours 


Diane Galarneau is mith the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. She 
can be reached at (613) 951-4626 or 


diane.galarneau(@statcan.ca. 
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than men, their increased entry into general practice and specialized medi- 
cine has intensified the pressures on these occupations (Chan 2002). This, 
combined with massive retirements in some occupations in the 1990s, has 
served to reinforce the impression of a labour shortage in health care. 


Health workers, especially professionals, have undergone many changes in 
recent years, from both a demographic and work standpoint. Using cen- 
sus data from 1991 and 2001, these changes are highlighted for all health 
care workers and then examined in more detail for nurses and doctors. 


The health work force 


Health workers can be divided into three major categories: professionals, 
technical personnel, and support personnel (see Definitions). Professionals 
made up 57% of all workers in health occupations in 2001. The majority 
of professionals (63%) were nurses, with physicians—general practitioners 
and specialists—far behind at 14% (Table 1). 


Chart A: Ontario and the Territories have the lowest ratios of 
health workers. 
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Source: Census of Canada, 2001 
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Definitions 


Health worker: A person with an occupation listed in 
section D (codes D011-D313) of the 2001 National 
Occupational Classification. 


Health professionals are primarily concerned with diag- 
nosing and treating health problems in humans and ani- 
mals and with providing related services such as 
pharmacy, nutrition, speech therapy, physiotherapy and 
occupational therapy. In addition to specialist physicians 
and general practitioners, dentists, veterinarians, optom- 
etrists, chiropractors, pharmacists, dietitians and nutrition- 
ists, audiologists and speech-language pathologists, 
physiotherapists and occupational therapists, this group 
includes nurses—both registered and licensed practical 
nurses. 


Technical personnel are primarily concerned with pro- 
viding technical services to professionals. Supervisory 
technologists and technicians are included in this group. 
It includes medical laboratory technologists and 
pathologist’s assistants, medical laboratory technicians, 
veterinary and animal health technologists and technicians, 
medical radiation technologists, medical sonographers, car- 
diology technologists, electroencephalographic technolo- 
gists, respiratory therapists, clinical perfusionists, 
cardio-technologists, denturists, dental hygienists and 
therapists, dental technologists, technicians and labora- 
tory bench workers, opticians, midwives and practition- 
ers of natural healing, and ambulance and paramedical 
attendants. 


Support personnel are primarily concerned with providing 
technical support to professionals. They include dental 
assistants, nurses aides, orderlies, and patient service 
associates. 


In 2001, almost 824,600 persons worked in the health 
field, an increase of 15% since 1991. In comparison, 
the labour force as a whole increased by 11%, as did 
the population of Canada. Health workers accounted 
for 5% of the labour force in 2001 (Chart A).' Provin- 
cially, Manitoba posted the highest proportion (6.4%) 
and Ontario the lowest (4.8%). The Territories also 
had a low proportion (3.6%). 


Characteristics of health workers 

Women have always accounted for a large proportion 
of health workers (Table 1). In 2001, nearly four health 
workers in five were women (79%) compared with 
less than one in two in other sectors. They were 
particularly evident in support occupations requiring 


few skills (87%). 


Health care professionals 


Registered nurses include registered nurses, registered 
psychiatric nurses, and graduates of a nursing program 
who are awaiting registration. 


Licensed practical nurses provide care usually under the 
direction of medical practitioners, registered nurses, or 
other health team members.This group includes operat- 
ing room technicians. 


Specialist physicians are doctors who specialize in clini- 
cal medicine, laboratory medicine or surgery. 


Other professionals: professional occupations in busi- 

ness and finance; professional occupations in natural and 

applied sciences; judges, lawyers, psychologists, social | 
workers, ministers of religion, and policy and program | 
officers; and professional occupations in art and culture— | 
categories BO, CO, EO, and FO in the 2001 National | 
Occupational Classification. In most cases, these occu- | 
pations require at least a bachelor’s degree. 


Full-year, full-time: The full-year, full-time category was | 
created by combining weeks worked in the census refer- | 
ence year with hours usually worked in the census ref- 
erence week. Full-time workers usually have a more stable 
work pattern than the rest of the workforce. 


Mostly part-time: those who reported working mostly part | 
time during the reference year. This category does not take 
into account the number of weeks worked in the reference 
year. 


Unemployment rate: the unemployed expressed as a 
percentage of the labour force. However, those who had 
never been employed or were not employed during the 18 
months preceding the census reference week did not | 
indicate an occupation, and hence were excluded. 


From 1991 to 2001, the average age of workers in the 
labour force increased by 1.8 years. In comparison, 
the increase for health workers was relatively large 
(2.8 years), especially for professionals (3.3 years). 


The increase varied by occupation. In 1991, health 
professionals were only slightly older than their coun- 
terparts in other fields (39.5 compared with 39.1), but 
by 2001, the gap had widened to two years. Among 
professionals, registered nurses and licensed practical 
nutses saw the largest increase—4.1 and 4.4 years 
respectively. Because nurses make up such a large pro- 
portion of professionals, they are mainly responsible 
for the significant increase in this group’s average age. 
In 2001, specialists had the highest average age (45.7) 
followed closely by head nurses and supervisors (45.4) 
and general practitioners (45.2). 
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Table 1: Characteristics of health workers 


Women Average age 
1991 2001 Change 1991 2001 1991 2001 
000 % % 
Non-health workers 13,639,100 15,045,900 10.3 43.6 45.2 36.9 St0/ 
Professionals 1,511,300 2,062,400 36.5 45.2 48.1 39.1 40.7 
Health workers 719,300 824,600 14.6 79.1 79.3 38.3 41.1 
Professionals 430,600 467,600 8.6 79.4 78.2 39.5 42.8 
Specialists 18,200 24,400 34.2 PABA) SHS 44.4 45.7 
General practitioners 37,200 41,600 AMES. 26.8 34.4 42.4 45.2 
Dentists 13,300 17,900 3020 ORS PATE 42.1 44.1 
Veterinarians 4,400 7,100 61.2 32.0 47.8 38.1 41.1 
Optometrists 3,100 3,700 18.3 Sel 44.1 40.5 40.8 
Chiropractors 3,400 4,900 47.3 16.0 PIERS: 40.9 40.7 
Other diagnosing and treatment 800 2,700 254.1 5973 59.7 42.6 43.2 
Pharmacists 17,800 24,300 OS) 52.0 o/26 39.0 40.5 
Dietitians and nutritionists 4,700 8,800 86.8 95.3 93.8 Bont 40.5 
Audiologists and speech-language 
pathologists 3,900 6,100 58.0 92.4 91.8 SOLO 38.4 
Physiotherapists 11,000 16,000 45.7 84.9 79.5 36.2 39.0 
Occupational therapists 5,800 9,700 68.5 89.7 90.3 34.6 36.3 
Other therapy and assessment 1,400 4,800 244.6 74.2 81.2 36.4 share 
Head nurses and supervisors 19,500 10,200 -47.5 93.3 92.6 42.9 45.4 
Registered nurses 232,500 237,300 2a 95.2 94.2 38.9 43.0 
Licensed practical nurses 53,700 47,900 -10.9 92.2 92.0 38.8 43.2 
Technical personnel 119,300 145,300 21.8 70.4 72.2 35.9 38.6 
Medical laboratory technologists and 
pathologist's assistants 20,000 19,100 -4.6 80.3 80.8 36.5 41.5 
Medical laboratory technicians 24,200 19,600 -18.8 Ble, 81.8 36.1 39.5 
Veterinary and animal health technologists 
and technicians 3,300 9,200 181.6 74.6 87.3 30.5 31.6 
Respiratory therapists, clinical perfusionists, 
and cardio-pulmonary technologists 4,500 6,500 44.2 65.6 65.4 32.9 S6r5 
Medical radiation technologists 14,700 14,500 -1.7 79.6 79.9 36.5 40.5 
Medical sonographers 1,500 2,600 TAS 85.0 86.1 SONG 39.9 
Cardiology technologists 1,700 1,800 7.8 Ones: 89.2 39eZ 42.6 
Electroencephalographic technologists 900 1,600 90.5 65.4 76.6 Sio2 41.0 
Other technologists 5,900 4,100 -30.5 79.7 59.2 SON, 39.6 
Denturists 1,800 2,100 13.8 18.9 Pa alf 42.4 43.9 
Dental hygienists and therapists 9,600 14,500 6120 DORs 97.7 3223 36.0 
Dental technologists, technicians and 
laboratory bench workers 5,800 6,000 Dv 39.4 46.1 SMO. 41.2 
Opticians 3,900 5,900 50:8 55.6 58.3 3672 39.3 
Midwives and practitioners of natural healing 3,300 4,700 41.1 61.0 74.8 41.3 44.1 
Ambulance and paramedical attendants 12,200 16,400 3329 20.5 26.1 34.5 36.8 
Other occupations in therapy 
and assessment 5,900 16,600 180.2 Wee 80.9 36.5 Sian 
Support personnel 169,400 211,700 24.9 84.4 86.7 36.8 39.0 
Dental assistants 22,200 25,600 1553 98.0 98.1 30.9 34.4 
Nurses aides, orderlies, and 
patient service associates 118,900 138,500 1I@fo; 82.8 85.6 38.3 40.6 
Other support personnel 28,300 47,600 68.2 80.4 83.6 e151 36.8 


Source: Census of Canada 
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Table 2: Comparison of health and non-health workers 


Health 
Non- profes- Tech- Sup- 
Total health Health sionals nical port 
"000 

Number 
1991 14,358 13,639 719 431 119 169 
2001 15,870 15,046 825 468 145 212 
Women % 
1991 45.4 43.6 79.1 79.4 70.4 84.4 
2001 47.0 45.2 79.3 USL e: 86.7 
Average age 
1991 3720 36.9 38.3 39.5 35.9 36.8 
2001 38.8 38.7 41.1 42.8 38.6 39.0 
Recent immigrants % 
1991 4.5 4.5 4.2 SAS) 4.7 ONS 
2001 6.0 B.A 4.7 3.8 4.7 6.7 
Unemployment rate 
1991 8.2 BE5 B2 DP cms) 5.4 
2001 5.4 5.6 1.9 VW 2.4 Sl 
Full-year, full-time 
1991 51.8 Silky 52.8 54.3 57.6 45.5 
2001 54.2 54.1 SH 59.5 59.0 50.6 
Full-year, mostly part time 
1991 19.6 19.0 29.6 29.9 21.4 34.8 
2001 PANU 21.4 BUNS Z5r6 24.2 34.4 
Self-employed 
1991 9.2 OF 9.6 13.9 625 0.8 
2001 1420 11.0 12.0 16.8 22 1.0 
Average hours 
1991 Silt Sd Sne2 o2:0 31.6 21.5 
2001 32.8 32.8 32.8 34.2 32.7 29.6 


Source: Census of Canada 
Pea a LEN NR REN SE NEA Da ESE ABEL SR IS VET TICS. LEAN SESS LEO A RN SSR UE RTE 


The prospect of a labour shortage in some health occupations is causing 
government officials to advocate policies of greater openness toward for- 
eign workers. However, in 2001, the proportion of recent immigrants 
(those who arrived in Canada during the previous 10 years) was little 
changed from 1991 among health professionals (remaining below 4%), 
whereas the proportion rose by just over one-third (from 4.5% to 6.1%) 
among non-health workers (Table 2). The difference may be the result of 
the difficulty many professionals face in getting their credentials recog- 
nized. However, the proportion of immigrants in the technical and sup- 
port categories rose slightly. 


Work intensity generally increased for health workers from 1991 to 2001. 
The proportion employed full year, full time increased more than for other 
workers, rising 4.3 percentage points over the decade, compared with 
2.4 points for other workers. Health professionals and support personnel 
led the way with 5 points. 


By contrast, the proportion of health workers who worked mostly part 
time decreased by 2 points. Compared with other workers, those in health 
occupations, whether professional, technical or support, more often work 


Health care professionals 


part time. The greater prevalence 
of part-time may be related to 
the difficulty nurses experience in 
obtaining full-time positions as well 
as to the large proportion of 
women in health occupations 


(Chart B).? 


Coupled with high work intensity 
is a low unemployment rate. The 
unemployment rate for health 
workers in 2001 was considerably 
lower than for other workers 
(1.9% compared with 5.6%). Pro- 
fessionals were the least likely to be 
unemployed, at only 1.2%. Techni- 
cal and support personnel also had 
relatively low rates (2.4% and 3.1% 
respectively). 


In 2001, health workers averaged 
the same number of hours per 
week as the rest of the workforce 
(32.8). Professionals posted a 
slightly higher average (34.2). By 
comparison, in the non-health 
area, senior managers worked 
42.7 hours and other professionals 
34.7 hours. 


Income from employment 

Overall, average annual employ- 
ment income grew 7.2% in real 
terms between 1990 and 2000 
(Table 3).° For health workers, the 
increase was 8.9%, compared with 
7.0% for non-health workers. Pro- 
fessionals experienced the greatest 
increase (13.8%), followed by sup- 
port personnel (8.6%), with techni- 
cal personnel trailing behind at 


0.6%. 


Median employment income 
increased more modestly (3.3% 
overall) because of large increases 
registered in the upper income 
groups. Health workers again 
stood out. Professionals posted the 
largest gain (15.1%), support per- 
sonnel showed a modest gain of 
7.9%, and technical personnel a 
drop of 0.2%. 
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Table 3: Work intensity and annual income of health workers 


Health 
Non- profes- Technical Support 
Total health Health sionals personnel personnel 
All workers 
Average hours 
1991 Silat Sit Silee SYA 5) SH Zieo 
2001 oy 8) 32.8 BY 8) 34.2 BT 29.6 
% 
Change Das a5 Sat 7 Bi 7.6 
Average earnings $ 
1990 30,300 29,900 38,400 47,200 33,300 19,700 
2000 32,500) 232;0008 41,900. 7 '53;700 33,500 21,400 
: % 
Change WP 7.0 8.9 13x86 0.6 8.6 
Median earnings $ 
1990 25,200 24,400 30,400 36,500 32,100 19,500 
2000 26,000 25,200 32,400 42,000 32,000 21,000 
% 
Change Shae! 3.4 6.4 Sa -0.2 9 
Full year, full time 
Average hours 
1991 43.1 43.1 41.4 42.3 40.4 39.3 
2001 43.9 44.0 41.9 42.7 41.5 40.0 
% 
Change 1.9 Zeal eZ 0.9 2a 1.8 
Average earnings $ 
1990 41,300 40,900 48,700 58,700 40,600 25,800 
2000 43,000 42,600 49,800 61,800 39,900 26,600 
% 
Change 4.0 4.1 ee QZ -1.6 Ba 
Median earnings $ 
1990 36,500 36,500 38,900 45,000 39,100 25,800 
2000 35,800 35,100 40,000 48,800 40,000 26,000 
% 


Change -1.9 -3.7 Ze 8.4 2.4 One 


Source: Census of Canada 


Health professionals also compared favourably with similar groups out- 
side health. Average employment income during the same period rose 
4.9°% for other professionals and 13.9% for senior managers. The median 
dropped 2.5% for the former and rose 0.2% for the latter. 


Among those working full year, full time, health workers again came out 
on top with median earnings increases greater than in the rest of the 
workforce. This coincided with an increase in their average age and in 


hours worked. Technical and sup- 
port personnel showed a modest 
increase in median earnings and a 
larger increase than professionals in 
hours worked.‘ 


Among professionals, the increase 
seems to teflect in part aheir 
increased work intensity and the 
rise in their average age. However, 
these general observations conceal 
differences that appear when health 
occupations are examined sepa- 
rately, the two most important in 
numerical terms being nurses and 
doctors. 


Nurses 


‘Nurse’ refers to both registered 
nurses and licensed practical nurses. 
However, the two are examined 
separately, even though their duties 
are similar and both are regulated. 
Licensed practical nurses often 
work under the supervision of reg- 
istered nurses or physicians. In 
most cases, they have one year of 
postsecondary training, while reg- 
istered nurses have at least a col- 
lege education, with a bachelor’s 
degree becoming increasingly 
common. 


While the number of registered 
nurses increased substantially in the 
1980s, a slowdown in hiring and 
staff cuts through attrition in the 
1990s transformed a perceived sur- 
plus into a perceived shortage. 
Between 1 991 wean i200 Image 
number of registered nurses grew 
a modest 2% (Table 1), while the 
number of head nurses and super- 
visors fell by 48% because of the 
elimination of line-manager posi- 
tions. The ranks of registered nurses 
have grown more slowly than the 
total population with the result that 
the per capita ratio has shrunk, 
dropping from 93.3 nurses per 
10,000 population in 1991 to 82.5 
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tively (Table 1). This is primarily 


Chart B: As the proportion of women increases in health because of the small number of 
occupations, so too does part-time work. people joining the profession—a 


consequence of both the low hir- 
ing rates in the early 1990s and fall- 


Dietitians and nutritionists 
. Nurses 

Audiologists 
Physiotherapists 
Pharmacists 
Veterinarians 
Optometrists 


Chiropractors 


Physicians 


Dentists 


ing enrolment in nursing programs 


(Chart D). 


The profession’s difficult working 
conditions—long hours, shift 
work, understaffing, and low avail- 
ability of full-time positions— 
may be a factor in the declining 
enrolments in college and univer- 
poe sity nursing programs. These con- 
HH women ditions may also be responsible 
for the tendency among nurses to 
retire relatively early. 


Source: Census of Canada, 2001 


inezO0U2 (Lables4)- The ratio 
PecwpedeeGross. Ganadanewith 
Alberta and British Columbia hav- 
ing the lowest in 2001.° 


Exacerbating the situation, the 
number of licensed practical nurses 
decreased by 11% between 1991 
and 2001. The decline affected just 
about every part of Canada, with 
British Columbia, Ontario and 
Alberta having the lowest overall 
ratio in 2001. 


The nursing profession is still over- 
whelmingly female—93.8% in 
2001, compared with 94.6% in 
1991. Quebec had the highest pro- 
portion of male nurses, at 9.1%, 
compared with 3.7% in Prince 
Edward Island (Chart C). Regis- 
tered nurses and licensed practical 
nurses are among the health pro- 
fessionals whose average age 
increased most between 1991 and 
2001—4.1 and 4.4 years respec- 


It has been estimated that the pro- 
40 60 80 100 fession would lose more than 

% 64,000 registered nurses between 
2001 and 2006 because of retire- 
ment or premature death (CIHI 
2003a).’ This number represented 


Chart C: Overall, women make up 95% of nurses, but the 
proportion of men varies by province. 
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Source: Census of Canada, 2001 
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Chart D: Postsecondary enrolment in nursing 
programs has fallen. 


Enrolment (‘000) 
AGe ee. = stage = a) 


35 || | 
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Academic year 


Sources: Community College Student Information System; 
University Student Information System 


28% of the ranks in 2001. British 
Columbia would be most affected 
with 32% likely to retire between 


growing complexity of their jobs, as well as techno- 
logical advances, more and more registered nurses 
now have bachelor’s degrees. In fact, several prov- 
inces announced in the late 1990s that a bachelor’s 
degree in nursing would become a prerequisite (CIHI 
2003c). The proportion of registered nurses with at 
least a bachelor’s degree quintupled during the period, 
from about 5% in 1991 to nearly 25% in 2001. 


Work intensity and annual employment income 

The low availability of full-time positions for nursing 
staff has been making headlines for years. However, 
in 2001, nurses were among the health professionals 
whose average hours per week increased the most 


(nearly 8%) relative to 1991 (Table 5). 


In addition, the proportion of nurses working full year, 
full time increased—registered nurses from 50% to 
58%, licensed practical nurses from 50% to 56%.° 
Whether the work is full- or part-time has numerous 
effects in the area of employment benefits. According 
to the Registered Nurses Database, the number of 
full-time positions has actually increased since 1998 
(CIHI 2003c), growing faster than the number of part- 
time positions. These gains were made at the expense 
of casual positions. 


Table 4: Nurses per 10,000 inhabitants 


2001 and 2006; the Atlantic region 


r Registered 
would lose the least with 22%. Registered and licensed 
nurses practical nurses 
No comparable forecasts have ps IE Sead ts 2A J eee 
been done for licensed practical gen ae pa Cee ee 
nurses. According to the Licensed 
ne Nurses Cae anes Canada 93.3 82.5 74.1 113.2 98.4 
ever, mor n 
eee. es . ee aa Newfoundland and Labrador 91.6 984 102.0 135.5 147.6 
ra Pt ae eee ie ae nm Prince Edward Island 108.3 100.7 Mil 2 145.0 141.2 
OOOrGaaoa Maree proportion ill Nova Scotia 113.8 100.2 90.6 140.4 126.1 
7 > ko) F 
ie eligible fooeetrementbermecn New Brunswick 105.5 Dies 97.8 WEL 122.4 
now and then—60% in British Quebec Sia 82.1 Ont 109.1 100.7 
Columbia and about A2% in Nova Ontario 92.2 81.6 67.4 ORG 92.8 
Scotia (CIHI 2003b). Manitoba 108.3 96.9 89.4 13330 109.9 
Beer ee shortage OP doctor Saskatchewan 97.3 89.6 80.8 118.5 107.4 
governments are now considering eee ae are hoe? | Nae Boat 
expahding the cole Meatacceeh oy) Pitsh Columbia 92.2 “yaa Nines. 103.4 88.7 
allowing them to take on duties Territories 73.0 81.6 103.4 83.9 98.3 


normally carried out by physicians. 
With increased responsibilities, the 


Sources: Census of Canada; Canadian Institute for Health Information 
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Table 5: Annual earnings and work intensity of health professionals 


Total 
Median income 
Change 
2000 1990-2000 
$ % 
Non-health professionals 41,500 -2.5 
Health professionals 42,000 15.1 
Specialists 110,100 -7.0 
General practitioners 97,000 -0.3 
Dentists 80,000 -8.4 
Veterinarians 50,000 2.8 
Optometrists 62,000 -2.0 
Chiropractors 42,000 -30.9 
Other diagnosing and treatment 27,000 -19.6 
Pharmacists 52,000 6.9 
Dietitians and nutritionists 33,000 -3.1 
Audiologists and speech- 
language pathologists 45,000 Oil 
Physiotherapists 40,600 Sua 
Occupational therapists 40,000 9.6 
Other therapy and assessment 28,000 Zale 
Head nurses and supervisors 48,000 38) 
Registered nurses 40,000 17.4 
Licensed practical nurses 28,000 11.0 


Source: Census of Canada 


Average hours 


Working 
full year, full time 


Median income 


Average hours 


Change Change Change 

2001 1991-2001 2000 1990-2000 2001 1991-2001 
% $ % % 

34.7 3.0 50,000 -2.1 43.2 3.1 
34.2 5.2 48,800 8.4 42.7 0.9 
46.6 -5.5 125,700 318 54.5 -2.7 
46.4 -2.9 104,100 -4.9 535 -2.2 
37/20 2.8 95,900 -1.5 42.3 Ash, 
42.8 -4.7 55,800 -0.3 49.7 -3.5 
Sia) 6.3 70,000 -4.14 43.0 4.9 
Bi -1.6 50,000 -29.1 42.9 1 
Sort Ua 35,000 -17.8 43.0 2.9 
Boss Pe 59,600 6.7 42.5 0.0 
30.1 4.2 42,500 -7.9 39.8 1.8 
31.8 4.6 50,900 -0.4 40.2 4.1 
B2e2 526 48,700 5.4 40.4 leo 
30.6 One 46,000 ae 39.2 1.6 
30.3 9.0 35,000 8.0 40.8 0.5 
33.6 4.3 51,400 oul 41.0 4.3 
Bilas 7.9 46,000 8.0 40.3 23 
BO i Th 31,200 PLS 39.8 iS 


The median annual employment income of registered 
nurses rose over 17% in real terms during the 1990s— 
the second largest increase after therapy and assess- 
ment professionals (21%). Licensed practical nurses 
also saw significant growth in their earnings (11%). 


Pull-year, full-time registered nurses had the largest gain 
in median earnings among professionals (8.0%). 
Because of their large proportion, this increase was a 
major factor in the 8.4% rise for all health profession- 
als between 1990 and 2000. Licensed practical nurses 
had a modest 2.7% increase. The gains are attributable 
in part to increases in hours worked per week (2.1%) 
and average age, but they may also reflect the growing 
scarcity of professionals of this type. 


General practitioners and specialists 


Professionals in the health sector increased by just 
under 9% between 1991 and 2001, while profession- 
als in other sectors went up by 36%. General practi- 


tioners increased by just under 12%, while specialists 
rose 34% as a result of the growing preference of phy- 
sicians for specialized medicine over family practice 


(Chan 2002)."° 


Canada had 2.2 physicians per 1,000 population in 
2001, well below the 2.9 average for OECD coun- 
tries (OECD 2003).'' Most provinces had compara- 
ble ratios (ranging between 2.2 and 2.4) except New 
Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Prince Edward Island and 
the Territories, where the ratio varied from 1.7 to less 
than 1 (Chart E). These regional disparities can be 
asctibed to a number of factors. For example, some 
remote regions may have difficulty attracting physi- 
cians and may be served by neighbouring regions with 
higher ratios. The number of general practitioners and 
specialists includes interns, and since some provinces 
have greater enrolment capacity than others, their 
ratios may be artificially inflated. 
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General practitioners and special- 


Chart E: Prince Edward Island and the Territories have the lowest ists have the highest average age 


doctor-to-inhabitant ratios. 


among professionals—for several 
reasons (Table 1). In general, phy- 
sicians retire relatively late, as con- 
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firmed by the high proportion who 
are 55 or older. In addition, enrol- 
ment in faculties of medicine has 
been falling and years of post 
doctoral study has been rising, as 
family medicine loses ground to 
specialized medicine.'* 


In 2001, about 48% of profession- 
als outside health were women, 
compared with 78% in the health 
sector. While this proportion 
Specialist remained stable between 1991 and 
2001, the proportion in some 


0.0 0.5 1.0 eS 
Number/1,000 


Source: Census of Canada, 2001 
* Specialists plus family practitioners 
Note: Excludes doctors working outside the country 


The number of specialists per capita also varied by 
province and territory. However, the pattern was 
much the same as for the overall ratio—the same 
provinces and regions had high and low ratios. Whether 
the specialist ratio is high or low may be related to 
whether the area is urban or rural. Specialists are found 
more often in large urban areas. In rural areas, general 
practitioners are more likely to attend births and pro- 
vide palliative and urgent care—functions carried out 
in urban areas by specialists (CIHI and Statistics 
Canada 2003). 


The ratio of physicians per 1,000 population does not 
reflect hours worked, productivity, nor heavier 
demand for their services within certain population 
eroups. These factors have been taken into account in 
the adjusted ratio (Chan 2002). This ratio accords phy- 
sicians a weight, based on the number of medical pro- 
cedures they carry out, by age and sex. A weight 1s also 
given to the population based on different health 
needs, by age and sex. While the unadjusted ratio points 
to a slight increase in the per capita number of physi- 
cians over the past few years, the adjusted ratio indi- 
cates a steady decline after a peak in 1993 (Chart F). 


traditionally male occupations 
increased—from 27% to 34% 
among general practitioners, and 
from 23% to 32% among special- 
ists. The rise reflects incoming 
medical graduates, the majority of 
whom since 1996 havenbeen 


Chart F: The unadjusted doctor-to-inhabitant 
ratio increased slightly at the end of the 1990s, 
the adjusted ratio continued to decline. 
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women (CIHI 2002). The relatively 
recent influx of women into these 
professions is reflected in their 
being, on average, younger than 
their male counterparts (40.6 ver- 
sus 47.8). 


The proportion of self-employed 
workers in the labour force grew 
between 1991 and 2001. While 
rates varied widely by sex and 
occupation, health professionals 
seemed much more inclined to be 
self-employed—17% in 2001, 
compared with 13% in other sec- 
tees lable 6). Fowever,. this 
appears to be a male tendency— 
50% versus 8% of women. The 
low percentage is partly the result 
of women being concentrated in 
occupations where self-employ- 
ment is uncommon such as nurs- 
ing. On the other hand, women are 
in the minority among specialists, 
general practitioners, dentists, 
veterinarians, optometrists and 
chiropractors, most of whom are 
self-employed. And even in occu- 
pations where self-employment is 
high, proportionally fewer women 
than men are self-employed. 


Work intensity and annual 
earings 

Average hours worked by special- 
ists and general practitioners 
declined appreciably between 1991 
and 2001 (-6% and -3% respec- 
tively) (Table 5). In addition, fewer 
worked full year, full time—spe- 
cialists went from about 68% in 
1991 to 61% in 2001, general prac- 
titioners from 67% to 65%. 


The decline may be due to the 
higher proportion of women in 
these occupations. Between 1991 
and 2001, women accounted for 
most (73%) of the increase in the 
physician workforce—particularly 
among general practitioners where 
they accounted for virtually all of it 
(98%). Despite the major influx of 


Health care professionals 


Table 6: Self-employment among health professionals 


Both sexes Men Women 
1991 2001 1991 2001 1991 2001 
% 
Non-health professionals 9.4 12.6 12.1 16.0 6.2 8.9 
Health professionals 13.9 16.8 50.7 49.6 4.3 7.6 
Specialists 5450) 5229 57.6 58.4 44.3 40.8 
General practitioners 62.6 61.6 (iss Sos) 52.4 54.1 
Dentists SHY - 7a 831699 32.5 (022 GAY 
Veterinarians 52.5 46.8 60%5" 54.0 SOLOR 8.9 
Optometrists io7ome 805 SK 0)  — 857/(0 OO ;4 wei 225 
Chiropractors SOS ies 89.5 90.9 69.4 77.8 
Other diagnosing and treatment 49.3 66.4 Boh | Miled/ SOR) 6228 
Pharmacists Wei qi 27.4 24.6 Ont 6.6 
Dietitians and nutritionists Meo 9.0 WO AOS (20 8.2 
Audiologists and speech- 
language pathologists ao) ANONSS) OPO eZ 4.4 2 
Physiotherapists aes) Zon RBS) Sih ilalh tee ZADAO, 
Occupational therapists Tan 11.2 lil OR tiS22 Dae We 
Other therapy and assessment ASEt las 8.4 16.6 Ae Oe 
Head nurses and supervisors 0.9 0.8 Dif tes 0.8 0.8 
Registered nurses ORY G4, RO Thal 0.7 lint 
Licensed practical nurses 0.7 0.8 ‘lst 0.9 0.6 0.8 


Source: Census of Canada 


women into these occupations, 
those working full year, full time 
accounted for the majority of the 
increase among these professionals. 
However, full-year, full-time 
women physicians averaged just 
under 50 hours a week, while their 
male counterparts worked 56 
hours. The gap varies with age, 
increasing in the age range where 
women usually have children and 
declining thereafter (Chart G). 
Nevertheless, in 2001, there was a 
significant difference in most age 
groups. 


The decline in the proportion of 
full-year, full-time specialists and 
general practitioners may also be 
because they are among the oldest 
of all health professionals, and 


hours worked tend to decrease 
after age 55 (Chart H). The number 
of health professionals 55 and over 
rose by 35% between 1991 and 
2001. 


The high average age of physicians, 
combined with the influx of 
women into these occupations, 
accentuates the perception of a 
shortage, since women and older 
physicians work fewer hours than 
male physicians under age 55. 
Other factors, such as rules 
designed to reduce the number 
of medical procedures and some 
hospitals’ need to cut the number 
of available beds, also lengthen 
waiting lists and reinforce the per- 
ception of a doctor shortage. 
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Chart G: Among physicians, regardless of age, 
women worked fewer hours. 
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Source: Census of Canada, 2001 
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Full-year, full-time specialists and general practitioners 
are working fewer hours—2.7% and 2.2% less respec- 
tively. Yet administrative data indicate that hours 
worked by physicians vary from year to year. Since 
most ate paid by the procedure, another way of meas- 
uring their work intensity is to look at the number of 
medical procedures performed per unit of time. This 
measute, obtained from administrative data, indicates 
that full-year, full-time physicians of both sexes per- 
formed more medical procedures in 1998-1999 than 
in 1989-1990 (CIHI 2002). In both periods, male doc- 
tors performed more procedures. In addition, despite 
a decline in average weekly hours worked, specialists 
and general practitioners combined still worked more 
hours per week in 2001 than other health profession- 
als (54.5 and 53.5 respectively). 


Median annual earnings rose 3.3% in real terms for 
full-year, full-time specialists and fell 4.9% for general 
practitioners. These variations contrast with the 8.4% 
growth for all health professionals. By way of com- 
parison, median annual earnings declined by 1.9% for 
all workers and by 2.1% for other professionals. 


The earnings changes affecting general practitioners 
and specialists may be linked to several factors. While 
on one hand the rise in average age should cause the 
employment income of physicians to rise, the increase 


Chart H: After age 55, doctors cut back on 
their hours. 
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in women entering the profession and fewer self- 
employed would help explain the opposite trend.” 
Increased operating expenses" as well as a tendency 
to underbill may also account for the lack of growth 
in physicians’ incomes. There are various reasons for 
underbilling. Some physicians may simply be unaware 
that certain procedures can be billed. Others who are 
uncomfortable with billing for some procedures or 
who want to simplify administrative processes do not 
bill their patients for some services not covered by 
health insurance (blood or urine samples). Underbilling 
could amount to as much as 15% of a physician’s 
annual income (Clarke 2001). 


Annual earnings by province 

The annual employment income of physicians (spe- 
cialists and general practitioners) varies considerably 
by province (Table 7). Even if the analysis is confined 
to the income of full-year, full-time workers, there may 
be proportional differences in number of hours 
wotked between provinces due to such factors as the 
age-sex distribution of professionals, the scarcity of 
professionals, and the composition of the population 
they serve. In addition, the specialties of physicians in 
certain provinces, the types of clinics operated by 
general practitioners, and the proportion who are 
self-employed may affect their average earnings. 
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Table 7: Median annual employment income of full-year, full-time 
health workers, 2000 


Nurses 


Head nurses, 


General supervisors Licensed 
practi- and regis- practical 
Specialists tioners tered nurses nurses 

$ 
Canada 125,700 104,100 46,500 31,200 
Atlantic provinces 144,600 110,000 42,500 28,000 
Quebec 130,000 100,000 46,400 33,000 
Ontario 132,000 120,000 49,000 33,700 
Prairies 100,000 100,000 46,000 29,900 
British Columbia 100,500 85,000 50,000 40,000 
Territories F F 60,000 F 


Source: Census of Canada 


Median average employment income differs by $45,000 between special- 
ists in the Atlantic provinces and the Prairies. A gap of 35,000 exists 
between Ontario and British Columbia for general practitioners. 


Because the nursing profession is unionized, income disparities may reflect 
the intensity of salary negotiations by various unions, the age composition 
of the workforce, greater needs in certain regions, a shortage of nurses, the 
usual number of hours worked, and the proportion of overtime. Because 
earnings data for registered nurses include head nurses and supervisors, the 
gaps may also reflect the higher pay given to supervisory staff in some 
provinces. For example, a $8,000 difference exists between the earnings of 
full-year, full-time nurses in British Columbia and their counterparts in the 
Atlantic provinces. 


Income gap between men and women 


In 2000, the income of women health professionals working full year, full 
time fell 36% short of the income of their male counterparts (Table 8). But 
the gap varied by occupational group, ranging from 53% for specialists to 
7% for audiologists, speech-language pathologists, physiotherapists, and 
occupational therapists. But because women work fewer hours than men, 
the gap must be adjusted to reflect the difference in hours worked— 
reducing it for most occupations. 


However, a substantial gap remains for specialists and general practition- 
ers. For example, the average annual earnings of women specialists work- 
ing full year, full time were 44% less than those of their male counterparts. 
While the gap was somewhat smaller for general practitioners, women still 
earned 20% less than men. 


Part of the gap is probably caused by age, province, locality, and salaried 
or self-employment status. The effect of these variables was tested with a 
Oaxaca decomposition model. About a third of the gap is due to women 


Health care professionals 


being younger and less likely to be 
self-employed. The remaining two- 
thirds can be attributed to the field 
of specialization, physicians being 
paid by the procedure, women 
performing fewer medical proce- 
dutess Maat awiMeny satid. other 
unobservable sex differences. 


Summary 


In health occupations, women are 
in the majority—nearly four out of 
five in 2001. In addition, health 
workers are somewhat older on 
average than other workers, 41.1 
compared with 38.7. And their 
average age has risen more rapidly 
than in other occupations since 


1991). 


Health workers generally increased 
their work intensity—many increased 
their work hours, and the propor- 
tion working full year, full time was 
up sharply. Nevertheless, part-time 
work remained common, probably 
because of the large proportion of 
women in the health sector, as well 
as the difficulty of obtaining full- 
time nursing positions. Health 
occupations also had a relatively 
low unemployment rate in 2001. 


During the 1990s, health workers 
in general saw their median 
annual earnings rise twice as much 
as that of other workers: 6.4% 
compared with 3.1%. Profession- 
als stood out with the strongest 
inereascy (1 oj)00)..0 with, mich 
smaller gains for support person- 
nel (7.9%). In part, these increases 
reflected an increase in both work 
intensity and average age. 


The ranks of nurses (registered and 
licensed practical nurses) grew 
more slowly than the total popula- 
tion with the result that the per 
capita ratio shrank, dropping from 
113.2 per 10,000 in 1991 to 98.4 in 
2001. 
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Table 8: Annual employment income of full-year, full-time health 
professionals, by sex, 2000 


Ratio of 
women to men 
Adjusted 
Unad- for hours 
Men Women _ justed of work 
$ % 
Non-health professionals 55,300 44,400 80 83 
Health professionals 70,000 45,000 64 72 
Specialists 150,000 71,000 47 56 
General practitioners 120,000 84,000 70 80 
Dentists 101,900 67,000 66 65 
Veterinarians 61,500 47,000 76 84 
- Optometrists, chiropractors, and 
other diagnosing and treatment 60,000 40,000 67 1h) 
Pharmacists, dietitians 
and nutritionists 62,800 50,000 80 87 
Audiologists and speech-language 
pathologists, physiotherapists and 
occupationnal therapists, and other 
therapy and assessment 50,000 46,300 93 100 
Head nurses and supervisors 
and registered nurses 49,900 46,000 92 95 
Licensed practical nurses 34,000 31,000 91 93 


Source: Census of Canada 
[ec e DEs NTRP REEL) SCI A REO aT A BLOC ETN RARE CAR SLRS OM Ae CR SSI TL SIR A RE] 


The profession’s difficult working conditions—long hours, shift work, 
understaffing, and low availability of full-time positions—may be a factor 
in the declining enrolments in college and university nursing programs. 
These conditions may also be responsible for the tendency among nurses 
to retire relatively early. However, the number of full-time positions has 
actually increased since 1998, more rapidly than the number of part-time 
positions. These gains were made at the expense of casual positions. The 
increase in full-time positions probably explains in part why nurses were 
among the health professionals whose average hours per week increased 
the most from 1991 to 2001. 


Full-year, full-time registered nurses had the largest gain in 
median earnings among professionals (8.0%). Licensed practical nurses had 
a modest 2.7% increase. The gains are attributable in part to increases in 
hours worked per week (2.1%) and average age, but they may also reflect 
the growing scarcity of professionals of this type. 


Canada had 2.2 physicians per 1,000 population in 2001, well 
below the 2.9 average for OECD countries. The provinces had compara- 
ble ratios (ranging between 2.2 and 2.4) except New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan, Prince Edward Island and the Territories, where the ratio 
varied from 1.7 to less than 1. 


General practitioners and special- 
ists are among the oldest profes- 
sionals. This is due in part to the 
low number of entrants, a conse- 
quence of a decline of enrolment 
in faculties of medicine and an in- 
crease in the number of years of 
postdoctoral study as family medi- 
cine loses ground to specialized 
medicine. Also, physicians retire 
relatively late. 


The median annual earnings of full- 
year, full-time specialists were up 
3.3% in 2000 compared with 1990, 
while general practitioners saw their 
earnings fall by 4.9%. These small 
variations differ dramatically from 
the 8.4% increase observed for 
health professionals and occurred 
despite a significant increase in 


‘average age. The variations also 


coincided with an increase in the 
influx of women, a decline in hours 
worked ‘téelative to lOO, amcdess 
decrease in the proportion of self- 
employed. 


Women health professionals who 
worked full year, full time earned 
64% as much as their male coun- 
terparts in 2001. The size of the gap 
depended on the occupation, rang- 
ing from 53% for specialists to 7% 
for audiologists, speech-language 
pathologists, physiotherapists, and 
occupational therapists. After the 
fewer hours worked by women 
was taken into account, a substan- 
tial gap remained for some occu- 
pations. Among specialists and 
general practitioners, a third of the 
gap was the result of women 
being younger and less likely to be 
self-employed. The remaining two- 
thirds could be attributed to fac- 
tors such as field of specialization, 
fewer medical procedures per- 
formed by women, and unob- 
setvable differences. 
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@ Notes 


1 Excludes unemployed persons who have never worked, 
since they had no occupation to report. Unpaid family 
workers and persons not reporting earnings for the year 
preceding the census were also excluded. 


2 Among health workers, the coefficient of correlation 
between the proportion of women in each occupation and 
the proportion working part time was .77. 


3 Average employment income from employment com- 
prises wages and salaries and net income from farm or non- 
farm self-employment. 


4 The ‘full-year, full-time’ category is an artificial construct: 
weeks worked are for the year preceding the census while 
hours worked are for the week before the census. It was 
adopted because full-time workers usually have a more stable 
work pattern than the rest of the labour force. 


5 The figures include head nurses and supervisors. 


6 This ratio differs from one based on the Registered 
Nurses Database (RNDB) because the census does not 
distinguish between registered nurses (RNs) and registered 
psychiatric nurses (RPNs). In the four western provinces, 
RPNs are not included in the RN group. Hence, in these 
provinces the RN ratio per 10,000 population does not 
include RPNs, and the RNDB ratio is lower than the census 
ratio. Also, unlike the census, the RNDB is an administrative 
database of nurses who have registered and obtained a licence 
to practise. Associate and inactive members and nurses who 
are working outside Canada or have left the labour market are 
excluded. The figures for this ratio were taken from Workforce 
Trends of Registered Nurses in Canada, 2002, p. 53 (see 
References). 


7 According to this study, many nurses retire as early as 
age 56. 


8 Hours reported relate to the week preceding the census 
for all jobs held during that period. Nearly 16% of all nurses 
were working more than one job in 2002, according to the 
RNDB and CIHI, compared with less than 5% of all workers 
according to the 2002 Labour Force Survey. 


9 This group includes art therapists, play therapists and 
music therapists. 


10 Unless otherwise indicated, the data include a small 
portion of Canadians working outside the country. It is 
possible to identify these workers in 2001 but not in 1991. 
For comparability, they were included in 2001 since their 
number is not large enough to affect the general trends. 
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11 The ratio for Canada is calculated by OECD based on 
Southam’s medical database. The average of 2.9 physicians 
per 1,000 population for all OECD countries compares with 
Canada’s 2.1. This figure represents the number of physi- 
cians according to Southam plus residents and interns. 
Without the latter two, the ratio is about 1.87. The ratio 
obtained from the 2001 Census, which includes residents 
and interns, is 2.2—slightly higher. Several factors account for 
the discrepancies. For example, unlike the census, Southam 
does not include physicians who are semi-retired or those on 
military bases. Both Southam and the census exclude physi- 
cians working outside the country. 


12 According to CIHI, in 1992, 80% of medical students 
opted for family medicine, compared with 45% in 2000 


13 Self-employed general practitioners and specialists. In 
2001, the latter earned almost twice as much as salaried 
physicians ($130,000 compared with $77,000). In 1991, the 
differences were larger. Self-employed general practitioners 
and specialists earned $125,000, and employees $75,000. 


14 Self-employed physicians are required to report their net 
business income—that is, gross income less operating 
expenses. 
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Canada: A Portrait is a handsomely produced book 
capturing all the beauty and complexity of 


Canada—its social, 


What's Inside 


This collector-quality edition 
depicts the story of a nation 
in six chapters: The Land, _ 
The People, The Society, Arts 
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and Canada and the World. 
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of authors, poets and other highly 
accomplished individuals such as John 
Kenneth Galbraith, Zacharias Kunuk, 
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Guy Vanderhaeghe and Rick Mercer. 
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The labour market in 2003 


Geoff Bowlby 


OLLOWING A TREMENDOUS GAIN in employment 
the previous year, 2003 got off to a slow start. 
During the first eight months, employment 
growth was minimal. Over the year, the economy was 
rocked by a rapidly rising Canadian dollar, and prob- 
ably to a lesser extent by war in Iraq, the SARS scare, 


Labour force as % of population 


Chart B: High participation rate throughout 
2003; unemployment rate rose, then fell as 
employment picked up. 


Unemployed as % of labour force 
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and the Ontario-U.S. power outage. The last time the 68.0 
labour market saw such a sustained period of weak- 67.5 - 
ness was in 2001, when Canada narrowly avoided 
a recession. 
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However, employment surged forward during the last 66.0 
four months, and in the end the labour market sal- 
vaged some modest improvement for the year (Chart 
A). On average, just over 15.7 million people were 
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employed in 2003, up 334,000 (2.2%) from 2002. At 
62.4% of the working-age population, this was the 
highest annual employment rate on record. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


Chart A: Employment growth was slow for most of 2003, but 
soared in the final four months. 
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Much of the gain in the last four 
months was in full-time work. For 
the year, there were 253,000 more 
full-time workers than the year ear- 
lier, an increase of 2.0%. Part-time 
increased 81,000 (2.8%). 


While participation rates remained 
at historical highs throughout the 
year, the unemployment rate rose 
at the start of the year, when 
employment growth was weak, but 
fell at the end (Chart B). For the 
year, it averaged 7.6%, down mar- 
ginally from 2002. 


Geoff Bowlby is with the Housing, 
Family and Social Statistics Division. 
He can be reached at (613) 951-3325 
or geoff. bowlby@statcan.ca. 
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Employment buoyed by new housing 
and re-sales 


With continued low mortgage interest rates driving 
demand and low stocks of homes available to a grow- 
ing number of buyers, construction was robust 
throughout 2003 (Chart C) and on its way to the most 
housing starts since the late 1980s. 


The continued strength of the housing sector helped 
employment gains in 2003. On average, construction 
employment in 2003 was 49,000 (5.5%) higher than in 
2002. As a spin-off, employment in finance, insurance 
and real estate was 41,000 higher (4.5%) than in 2002, 
with most of the gain in real estate. 


Added construction and real estate jobs led to a sec- 
ond consecutive gain in self-employment. In 2003, self- 
~employment increased 67,000 following a gain of 
37,000 in 2002. Prior to this, self-employment had been 
on a downward trend, falling 154,000 between 1999 
and 2001. 


Chart C: Construction employment grew, 
pushed by strong housing starts. 
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More health care and social assistance 
employment 


With health-care spending tracking upward, health- 
care and social-assistance employment continued to 
grow in 2003 (Chart D), much of it concentrated in 
Ontario and Quebec. For the year, employment in the 
industry increased 77,000 from the average in 2002. 


Chart D: Increase in health care spending 
meant more jobs. 
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Information 
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Since 1996, health-care spending in Canada has 
increased 35%, three times the growth of the lean 
period between 1990 and 1996. As a result, employ- 
ment in the industry has also jumped. From 1996 to 
2003, health-care and social-assistance employment 
increased 20.9%, a pickup from the 8.5% gain during 
the previous six-year period. 


Another big source of jobs in 2003 was public admin- 
istration (Table 1). After falling for seven years, 
employment in public administration has increased in 
every year since 2000, including a surge of 37,000 in 
2003. However, even with the recent gains, employ- 
ment in public administration (at 815,000) remains well 
below its peak in 1993. In 1993, civil servants made 
up 6.7% of the workforce, compared with 5.2% 
in 2003. 


The majority of the 2003 gain in public administration 
was at the federal level. Ottawa-Gatineau received the 
lion’s share of the new federal employment, helping 
to dramatically improve the labour market in that area. 
On average, the unemployment rate was 6.8% in 
Ottawa-Gatineau, down from 7.2% the year before. 


Together, public administration and health care and 
social assistance drove the gain of 90,000 in public- 
sector employment inv2003, The year betore: 
education and health care were responsible for most 
of the increase. 
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Table 1: Employment by industry 


Average 

2003 

Total employed 15,746.0 
Goods-producing sector 3,986.1 
Agriculture 339.5 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 289.7 
Utilities eles 
Construction 931.4 
Manufacturing 2,294.0 
Services-producing sector 11,759.99 
Trade 2,460.7 
Transportation and warehousing 766.8 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 936.2 
Professional, scientific and technical services 999.5 
Management, administrative and support 612.2 
Educational services 1O050E3 
Health care and social assistance 1,684.3 
Information, culture and recreation 704.5 
Accommodation and food services AROZ223 
Other services 707.9 
Public administration $15.2 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


The labour market in 2003 


Shipments from Canadian plants 
fell through most of 2003, creating 
widespread losses in manufactur- 


Change ing. Overall, from January to 
from 2002 October, shipments were down 
% 0.4% from the same period a year 
earlier. Driving the trend was a 
il ais modest decline in transportation 
43.5 1.1 equipment (-4.4%). For the first 10 
9.5 2.9 months of 2003, cumulative new 
he a motor vehicle sales in Canada were 
48.6 5s 4.2% below the same period 
-32.2 -1.4 in 2002, a record year when sales 
Ste a climbed 8.5%. The reduced domes- 
30.7 1.3 tic demand for automobiles does 
10.6 1.4 not explain all the weakness in 
ae oe automobile and parts manufactur- 
20.8 3.5 ing in Canada, since most products 
34.4 3.4 arevdestinied* formexport) Over 
es ok the January to October period, 
18.4 18 automobile and parts exports 
14.7 ae | from Canada were down almost 
Sa 4.8 


10% from the same period a 
year earlier. 


With consumer spending having risen for the better 
part of the last seven years, employment in retail and 
wholesale trade continued to advance. In 2003, trade 
employment averaged 2.5 million, 31,000 higher than 
the previous year. Much of the gain resulted from 
added jobs in food stores. 


Reduced output at auto plants and 
continued weakness in high-tech 
pulled down manufacturing 


A rapidly rising Canadian dollar, which made Cana- 
dian goods more expensive to American customers, 
combined with reduced auto sales and a continued 
slump in high-tech, hobbled manufacturing in 2003. 
Employment in the industry fell 32,000 from the 
previous year’s average level. The weakness was con- 
centrated in computer and electronic as well as trans- 
portation equipment. 


The decline in manufacturing employment had a sig- 
nificant influence on the overall employment trend. In 
fact, employment outside manufacturing rolled along 
at 2.9%, a similar pace to the year earlier (Chart E). 


Chart E: Non-manufacturing employment grew 
steadily in 2003. 
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Declines also continued for shipments of computer 
and electronic equipment, falling 14.3% in the first 10 
months of 2003. The value of computer and electronic 
equipment shipments was half the 2000 level, when 
high-tech production was at its peak. 
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Some encouraging signs at the end 
of the year 


Helping offset the negative effects of the rapidly rising 
Canadian dollar was an amazing spurt of economic 
erowth in the United States at the end of 2003. In the 
third quarter, U.S. gross domestic product leapt an 
annualized 8.2%. Other international markets appear 
to be on track to help Canadian economic growth. 
The composite leading indicator produced by the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment suggests moderate to strong recovery. The 
index points to continued accelerating performance in 
the United States and improving performance in Euro 
currency countries, particularly Germany and France.’ 
In Canada, the leading index increased significantly in 
-the last quarter of 2003, jumping 0.8% in December. 


Table 2: Selected labour market estimates for 
major age-sex groups 


Average Change 

2003 from 2002 
000 % 
Employment 15,746.0 334.2 ee 
Men 8,406.7 144.7 1.8 
15 to 24 N20 10.9 0.9 
25 to 54 6,038.2 45.5 0.8 
55a 1,148.4 88.2 8.3 
Women (BS SORS 189.5 If 
15 to 24 1,186.8 29.0 240 
25 to 54 DOSES 58.9 tel 
O)5) ar 815.0 101.6 14.2 
Unemployment 1,300.9 23.3 1.8 
Men 729.2 1.4 OZ 
15 to 24 225.4 6.4 2.9 
25 to 54 426.4 Tout -3.4 
Sort UTS Om 15.0 
Women DAS 21.8 4.0 
15 to 24 159.6 4.4 2.8 
25 to 54 365.5 13.0 Sis if 
B15) 23 46.5 4.4 10.5 
%-point 
Unemployment rate 7.6 -0.1 
Men 8.0 -0.1 
15 to 24 soe) 0.3 
Zo tOro4 6.6 -0.3 
S13) 4 6.3 OS 
Women UZ 0.1 
15 to 24 11.9 0.1 
25 to 54 6.4 0.1 
a1) 5.4 -0.2 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Manufacturing sector affected youth and 
core-age workers 


Youth and core-age workers (25 to 54) were affected 
most by the manufacturing slump. On average, 15,000 
fewer youths and 26,000 fewer core-age workers 
worked in manufacturing in 2003. 


Nevertheless, all major age-sex groups managed 
employment gains (Table 2). The largest came from 
people 55 and older—in part because baby boomers 
are now entering this age group. The annual average 
erowth rate for this group was 10.7% in 2003, shared 
by men and women. For older women, the largest 
component of the increase came from added employ- 
ment in health care and social assistance. For older men, 
the gain was in education, construction and real estate. 


The year 2003 marked the third consecutive year that 
older workers have led the way in the labour market 
(Chart F). The median age of retirement in Canada in 
2003 was close to 62, up somewhat from the lows of 
the 1997-1999 period, when it was just under 61. 


Among core-age workers, women were the main ben- 
eficiaries of public-sector hiring. On average, employ- 
ment in 2003 among core-age women was up 59,000 
(1.1%) from the year earlier. Over three-quarters of 
the gain occurred in health care and social assistance 
(25,000 or 2.4%) and public administration (19,000 
or 6.4%). 


Chart F: The employment rate rose sharply for 
those 55 and over in 2003. 
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Employment among core-age men also increased in 
2003, largely the result of the construction boom. 
Overall, employment for core-age men was up 46,000 
(0.8%), propelled by a 21,000 gain in construction. 


While youth employment fell through much of the 
year, the average level of employment among this 
group remained high. Youth employment averaged 2.4 
million in 2003—40,000 or 1.7% higher than the year 
before. Employment in retail and wholesale trade was 
higher for youth than the year earlier. 


Strongest employment gains in Alberta 


Employment growth has been strong in Alberta for 
over a decade. In 2003, employment increased a fur- 
ther 48,000 (2.9%) from a year earlier (Chart G), driven 
by added hiring in the oil patch and in retail and whole- 
sale trade. For the year, the unemployment rate in 
Alberta was 5.1%, down 0.2 percentage points from 
the year earlier. All age groups saw employment 
increases in 2003. 


Half the increase in natural resource employment was 
in Alberta. Oil industry employment was 9,000 higher 
than the year earlier in that province. According to the 
Canadian Association of Oilwell Drilling Contractors, 
drilling activity increased significantly in Canada in 
2003, with oil and gas explorers completing a record 
number of wells. 


In December, the employed share of the working-age 
population in Alberta hit 70.2%, the highest employ- 
ment rate on record for any province. In both Calgary 


Chart G: Employment growth in 2003 was 
strongest in Alberta. 
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The labour market in 2003 


and Edmonton, the employment rate was very high. 
In Calgary, it averaged 71.5%, the highest of any 
major city in Canada, while in Edmonton, third high- 
est, it hit 68.5%. Employment growth in both Calgary 
(2.1%) and Edmonton (2.8%) was robust in 2003. 


Driven by gains in Vancouver, employment also 
expanded in British Columbia in 2003. The average 
level in the province was 50,000 (2.5%) higher than in 
2002, with Vancouver up 34,000 (3.2%). A number of 
industries hired in 2003, mostly in the service sector. 
The unemployment rate in British Columbia was 8.1% 
in 2003, down from 8.5% the year previous. 


In Ontario, employment was higher than in 2002. 
Despite weakness over the summer months in the 
Toronto area, employment gains at the start and end 
of the year helped push employment 160,000 (2.6%) 
higher than the year before. The unemployment rate 
averaged 7.0% in 2003, down only slightly for the year. 


Almost all of the decline in manufacturing occurred in 
Ontario and Quebec. In Ontario, just under 1.1 mil- 
lion people were employed in manufacturing, down 
28,000 (-2.5%) from 2002. Motor vehicle equipment, 
metal production, and computer manufacturing were 
the main sources of the decline. 


Following a very strong 2002, employment growth 
slowed in Quebec. On average, employment was 
57,000 higher than in 2002 (1.6%), just under half the 
increase in 2002 (118,000 or 3.4%). Employment 
trends changed in the two largest industries in the prov- 
ince—manufacturing and trade. After a gain of 13,000 
in 2002, manufacturing employment fell 17,000 in 
2003. In trade, following a jump of 36,000 the year 
earlier, employment increased by only 11,000 in 2003. 


As in many other provinces, people in Quebec contin- 
ued to participate in the labour market in record 
number, even with slower job gains. With labour mar- 
ket participation high, the unemployment rate in 
Quebec increased to 9.1% in 2003, up half a percent- 
age point. 


In Prince Edward Island, employment increased 2.5% 
(1,700), similar to the pace in the preceding two years. 
On average, in 2003 the unemployment rate was 
11.1%, the lowest since 1980. Employment rates have 
been climbing for six years in the province, hitting a 
new high of 60.8% in 2003. 


In Nova Scotia, employment grew at the start of the 
year, fizzled over the summer, only to rebound at the 
end of the year. In total, employment was up 7,000 
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(1.6%) for the year, enough to knock the unemploy- 
ment rate to 9.3% (down 0.4 percentage points) and 
push the employment rate to a record high 57.3% (up 
0.6 points). 


Employment increased in Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor for the third consecutive year. In 2003, it increased 
4,000 (1.8%) compared with the year earlier. Although 
lower than 10 years ago, unemployment remains 
stubbornly high in Newfoundland and Labrador. The 
rate was 16.7%— about the same as the year earlier. A 
large difference remained between the unemployment 
situation in St. John’s, where the rate was a relatively 
low 9.6%, and rural Newfoundland and Labrador, 
where it averaged 21.0%. 


The other provinces saw no obvious improvement in 
‘their employment trends during 2003. While average 
employment levels in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
were higher than the year before, this was only 
because these provinces held on to gains made during 
2002; there was no net job creation during 2003. 


Despite the lack of job creation during the year, 
employment rates in both Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
remained high in 2003. In Manitoba, the share of the 


Are you moving? 


working-age population employed averaged 65.5% in 
2003—above the national average and close to the 
record of 65.6% set in that province the year earlier. In 
Saskatchewan, the employment rate was 64.4%, the 
highest on record. Unemployment remained low in 
both provinces in 2003. 


The only province with lower employment in 2003 
was New Brunswick. Following a gain of 3.3% in 2002, 
employment edged down 0.2%. This was enough 
to cause the unemployment rate to edge up 0.2 points 
to 10.6%. Employment levels in accommodation 
and food fell 4,000, the largest drop of any industry in 
the province. 


@ Note 


1 OECD leading indicator information available at 
WW NW 21OveG.0',0 tO) dO. C Uli) Cf ity. aiGe) 10 eee ee 
en_2649_34349_ 21258734 _1_1_1_1,00.html (accessed 
January 16, 2004). 
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Retirement plan awareness 


René Morissette and Xueln Zhang 


benefits such as dental, life or supplemental 

medical insurance plans. Employer-sponsored 
retirement plans—registered pension plans (RPPs), 
group RRSPs and deferred profit-sharing plans—are 
another key component of total compensation. 


| N ADDITION TO WAGES, many employees receive 


During the mid-1990s, firms were thought to be 
moving from defined-benefit registered pension plans 
toward defined-contribution arrangements—particu- 
larly group RRSPs—because RPPs were more costly 
to administer and subject to substantial regulation. 
While subsequent examination showed the death of 
defined-benefit plans to be greatly exaggerated 
(Frenken 1996), the growing popularity of group 
RRSPs presents employees with a greater variety of 
employer-sponsored retirement plans than in the past. 


But, can all employees make the distinction between 
RPPs and group RRSPs? How many think they have a 
RPP even though their employer does not provide one? 
How many mistakenly think they have a group RRSP? 
Most important, how many think they have at least 
one of the two but, in fact, have neither? 


Accurate information about one’s employer-spon- 
sored retirement plan is crucial in deciding the timing 
of retirement, the role personal savings will play, and 
the allocation of one’s portfolio between safe and risky 
investments. Such information is especially important 
since, contrary to many RPPs, group RRSPs require 
workers to decide whether to participate and if so, 
how much to contribute. 


Using the Workplace and Employee Survey (WES), 
this article first reviews trends in RPP coverage over 
the last decade and provides estimates of workers with 
group RRSPs (see Data source). It then examines how 


René Morissette and Xueln Zhang are with the Business and 
Labour Market Analysis Division. René Morissette can be 
reached at (613) 951-3608 or rene.morissette@statcan.ca, 
Xuelin Zhang can be reached at (613) 951-4295 or 
xuelin. zhang@statcan.ca. 


well full-time permanent employees in the private 
sector understood their coverage in an employer- 
sponsored retirement plan in 2001." 


Trends in RPP coverage 


In Canada, the retirement plans most commonly 
offered by employers are registered pension plans 
(RPPs), group registered retirement savings plans 
(group RRSPs), and deferred profit-sharing plans 
(DPSPs). Registered pension plans are by far the most 
popular. While information on DPSPs ts limited, the 
available evidence suggests participation in them is 
fairly low—only 350,000 workers in 1993 compared 
with 5.2 million who had RPPs (Frenken 1995).* 


According to the Pension Plans in Canada Survey, 
at the end of 2001 about 5.5 million employees 
representing 40% of all employees, including those in 
the public sector—had an RPP in their job (Chart A). 
This percentage was down from 45% in 1991.° 
Among men, coverage fell 8 percentage points to 41%; 
for women the drop was much less—from 41% 


to 39%, 


Chart A: After declining through most of the 
1990s, RPP coverage stabilized. 
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These numbers hide diverging trends between younger 
women (aged 25 to 34) and prime-aged women 
(aged 35 to 54). Between the mid-1980s and the late 
1990s, RPP coverage increased among prime-aged 
women but fell among young women (Morissette and 
Drolet 2001). In contrast, both younger men and 
prime-aged men saw their percentage fall. 


Group RRSPs 


While anecdotal evidence suggests that group RRSPs 
are becoming more popular, information on employee 
participation is difficult to obtain from survey data 
since many workers do not appear to have a clear 
understanding of what constitutes a group RRSP. 


In 2001, 2.1 million private-sector employees reported 
- having a group RRSP in their job (Table 1). However, 
fully half a million were employed by firms having vo 
group RRSPs. Only 1.6 million employees, represent- 
ing 14% of the private-sector workforce, reported 
having a group RRSP and were in firms offering group 
RRSPs to at least some employees.* 


Among workers who reported having a group RRSP 
but were in firms that did not have one, fully two- 
thirds had an employer that offered an RPP to at least 
part of the workforce. This suggests that many work- 
ers confuse group RRSPs with RPPs.? It is unlikely that 
the discrepancy originates from employers not report- 
ing a group RRSP even though they have one in the 


Table 1: Employees reporting a retirement plan in their job 


workplace—for several reasons. First, employers must 
negotiate administration fees and investment returns 
with financial institutions when they sponsor group 
RRSPs. Second, they must make automatic payroll 
deductions for employee contributions. Third, 
employer contributions to group RRSPs are treated as 
earnings and hence are subject to all payroll deduc- 
tions. Taken together, these factors strongly suggest 
that employers who offer group RRSPs are fully aware 
that they do so.° 


Furthermore, employers are likely to have a clear 
understanding of the distinction between RPPs and 
group RRSPs. First, unlike group RRSPs, RPPs are 
subject to federal or provincial regulatory legislation. 
Second, employers must pay for actuarial services for 
defined-benefit RPPs. Third, employer contributions 
to RPPs are not considered part of an employee’s 
earnings and so are not subject to payroll taxes (see 


Features of RPPs and group RRSPs). 


Workers’ knowledge of retirement plans 


Be it RPP or group RRSP, as long as workers have 
some type of retirement plan, they will probably not 
suffer serious consequences as long as they have a clear 
understanding of its generosity. More serious concerns 
could eventuate if workers think they have an RPP or 
group RRSP but their employer provides neither. 


In 2001, about half of full-time permanent employees 
in the private sector reported having an RPP or a group 
RRSP (Table 2). However, 8% of 
them were working for firms hav- 
ing neither type of plan. This means 
that 4% of full-time permanent 


employees in the private sector 


000 % 
ae ae ' waaeae (390,000) thought they had a retire- 
mployees in private sector : avant plan se osPare reba’ 
Report participating in a group RRSP 2,079 100.0 ; 
In firms offering group RRSPs to some employees 1,570 UBD Workers who have been aasoneaes : 
In firms offering no group RRSPs 509 24.5 pany) for only a short Vee and are 
Offering RPPs to all full-time permanent employees 3270 ows not familiar with the fringe benefits 
Offering RPPs to some employees 20 0 ees have ral SAehea ae? knowledge of 
Otenn aeRece 162 78 their retirement plans than those 
4 eS eee eee eae nna with more seniority. This likely 
Oe ee Sa explains why almost 20% of 
In firms offering group RPPs to some employees SN IAVIT/ 83.5 . 
employees with less than two years 
In firms offering no RPPs av Gro cy: 
of seniority who reported at least 
Offering group RRSPs to all full-time permanent employees 364 8.2 . 
: one retirement plan worked for 
Offering group RRSPs to some employees 45 1.0 > . . 
firms feporting no retirement 
Offering no group RRSPs 323 eS 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 2001 


plans. The corresponding propor- 
tion is at most 7% among employ- 
ees with 10, oramoatesyearsuet 
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Data source 


The sample of 17,061 permanent full-time, private- 
sector employees used in this study was drawn from the 
2001 Workplace and Employee Survey (WES). WES 
consists of both employer and employee components. 
Employers are sampled by physical location—the statis- 
tical unit that comes closest to the concept of a workplace 
in which employer and employee activities can be linked. 
Employees are then sampled within each location using 
employer-provided lists. WES covers all industries except 
farming, fishing, hunting, trapping and public administra- 
tion. 


Employees were asked if their employer offered any non- 
wage benefits, such as a pension, life insurance, or dental 
plan. Those answering yes were then asked if they par- 
ticipated in an employer-sponsored pension plan. The 
question stated that this did not include C/QPP or group 
RRSPs. The next question specifically asked if they 
participated in a group RRSP. 


Employers were asked if they offered any non-wage 
benefits—health-related, pay-related, or pension-related. 
The examples given for pension-related benefits were 
pension plans and group RRSPs. They were then pre- 
sented with a list of non-wage benefits and asked to 
indicate which were not available, available to all, avail- 
able to non-management non-union employees, or available 
to non-management union employees. 


seniority. In fact, low seniority explains why young 
workers appear less informed about their retirement 
plans than their older counterparts.’ 


University graduates, unionized workers, workers in 
large establishments, and those employed in finance 
and insurance, and communication and other utilities 
appear to be better informed than other workers. 
Among those who reported having a retirement plan, 
at most 3% were in firms providing neither RPPs nor 
eroup RRSPs. 


Recent immigrants 


Of the one-third of recent immigrants (those who 
arrived in 1991 or later) who reported having an RPP 
or a group RRSP in their job, 27% worked for 
employers who did not provide a plan. This means 
that 9% of all recent immigrants reported, contrary to 
their employer, that they had at least one retirement 
plan—a proportion twice as high as observed among 
Canadian-born workers. 


Retirement plan awareness 


Table 2: Workers reporting at least one 
retirement plan 


No plan 
Total in firm 
% 
Both sexes ons 8.2 
Men 52.0 9.0 
Women 50.0 Oz 
Age 
Less than 25 22.3 aces 
25 to 34 46.0 didiat 
35 to 44 50.4 9.1 
45 to 54 63.3 5t5 
55 and over 55.6 510 
Seniority 
Less than 2 years 26.8 19.0 
DOL 42.2 11.8 
Seton 0 Soe es 
10 to 20 64.8 6.5 
20 or more 76.6 DP 
Education 
High school or less 39.4 10.7 
Some postsecondary 49.6 12.1 
Postsecondary certificate/diploma Soe 7.8 
University degree 64.7 2.8 
Immigration status 
Canadian-born 51.6 ULE 
Arrived 1991 or later 32.9 26.7 
Arrived before 1991 54.2 9.2 
Union status 
Non-member 40.8 Zs 
Member 77.6 Psi 
Region 
Atlantic provinces 54.4 4.0 
Quebec 46.9 Wait 
Ontario OxSatS) So1/ 
Manitoba 60.6 5.9 
Saskatchewan 56.9 3.9 
Alberta 44.3 7.0 
British Columbia 47.9 AAS. 
Employer characteristics 
Single location Som 15.2 
Multiple locations 70.5 2.4 
1 to 19 employees PAZ 29.2 
20 to 99 44.7 1435 
100 to 499 64.7 3.6 
500 or more 85.4 0.4 
Manufacturing 5253 8.2 
Other goods 44.4 12.4 
Finance and insurance, and 
communication and other utilities 72.8 0.7 
Transportation, warehousing, wholesale 
and retail trade, and consumer services 35.6 17.4 


Other services* 60.5 4.8 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 2001 
* Real estate, rental and leasing operations, business services, 
education and health, information and cultural industries. 
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| Features of RPPs and group RRSPs 


| Employer contributions are mandatory for RPPs, 
optional for group RRSPs. 


| Employers offering an RPP are required by law to contrib- 
ute to it. In contrast, those offering a group RRSP may 
choose not to contribute—although the concept of employer 
_ contributions to group RRSPs is not well defined. 


A group RRSP is simply a collection of individual accounts 
set up through the employer. The employer may put a 
certain amount of money into the plan for each contribu- 
tor, or may contribute nothing and simply collect the 
employee contributions through payroll deductions. In 
either case, the employer will contract a financial institu- 
_ tion (for example, a mutual-fund company) to invest the 
| funds. 


Because the federal Income Tax Act recognizes only con- 
tributions made by employees, employers contribute indi- 
rectly by increasing an employee’s pay and then contributing 
the increase to the group RRSP through payroll deduction. 
The amount contributed by the employer is recorded on the 
employee’s T4 slip as employment income. The employee 
can then claim the contribution as a tax deduction. 


For instance, suppose Employee A is paid $40,000 per year 
and offered the chance to contribute 5% of her salary to 
a group RRSP to which the employer also contributes 5%. 
If she agrees, her pay will be increased from $40,000 to 

$42,000, and then $4,000 deducted (the employee contri- 
bution of $2,000 and the pay increase of $2,000) for 
investment with a financial institution. Employee A will 
report employment income of $42,000 and claim a deduc- 
tion of $4,000 when filing her tax return. 


Workers with the same employment income will have 
the same opportunity to prepare for retirement. 


As long as the employment income shown on the T4 is the 
same, workers in firms offering a group RRSP but not con- 
tributing to it will have the same opportunity to prepare for 
retirement as their counterparts in contributing firms. 


Compare the situation of Employee A to that of Employee 
_B, paid $42,000 but employed in a firm offering a group 
, RRSP but not contributing to it. If Employee B decides to 
_ put $4,000 into this group RRSP (the amount invested in 
the account of employee A), he can claim the amount 
as a tax deduction while also reporting $42,000 of employ- 
ment income. 


The same reasoning can be applied to Employee C, also 
_ paid $42,000 but employed in a firm offering no retirement 
plan. Employee C saves $4,000 per year in an individual 
RRSP and gets the same rate of return as employees A and 
' B who have group plans. (This may not always be the case, 
since the employers can sometimes bargain with financial 
institutions for better rates of return.) Employee C would 
| be as well off as A and B. 


Contrary to defined-benefit RPPs, group RRSPs do not 
guarantee workers a certain level of income at retirement. 
_ At the beginning of 2000, about 85% of workers with an RPP 
_ had a defined-benefit plan. In the absence of business fail- 
ure, most of these RPPs guarantee workers a certain 
retirement income, which usually increases with years of 
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service and pay. In contrast, group RRSPs, like defined- 
contribution RPPs, provide a retirement income that 
depends on the rate of return in the financial markets—which 
is subject to fluctuation. 


Consequently, if they enjoyed high rates of return on their | 


savings while they were in the labour market, workers in 
group RRSPs—like those in defined-contribution RPPs— 


could (but would not necessarily) end up with a higher | 


retirement income than those in defined-benefit RPPs.* They 
could also end up with a lower retirement income if the 
financial markets performed poorly. 


Employees in defined-benefit RPPs also face some 
uncertainty regarding their retirement income. 


While not subject to the investment risk faced by workers 
with group RRSPs, employees in defined-benefit RPPs who 
are laid off face some uncertainty regarding the level of 
income they will receive at retirement. Employees who 
spend their career with the same employer and have 
defined-benefit RPPs know in advance what their retirement 
income will be. However, if they are laid off they could end 
up with a lower retirement income than anticipated, if their 
benefits cannot be transferred from one plan to another. 


To illustrate, suppose Mr. X works for the same employer 
for 35 years, earning $40,000 a year for the first 15 years 
and $80,000 for the last 20 years. If he belongs to a 
defined-benefit RPP that pays a benefit equal to 2% per year 
of service, based on average earnings during his last five 
years, Mr. X will have a retirement income of $56,000 a year. 


However, if Mr. X is laid off after 15 years and immediately | 


finds a new job paying $80,000 that he keeps for the next 
20 years, he will end up with a retirement income of only 
$44,000 if the benefits of his first plan are not portable. He 
will receive $12,000 from his first RPP (.02 x 15 x $40,000) 


and $32,000 from his second RPP (.02 x 20 x $80,000).° | 


In a group RRSP, the employee never loses employer | 


contributions after leaving the firm. 


Before the mid-1980s, workers with RPPs who were con- | 


templating leaving a company had to think twice. If they quit, 
they would possibly not be entitled to their employer’s con- 


tributions until age 45 and after 10 years of service. If they | 


left before this period (the vesting period), they would 


receive only their own contributions, albeit usually with in- | 


terest. Some firms did, however, offer better vesting rules. 
During the mid-1980s and early 1990s, pension legislation 


was modified so that employees changing jobs were gen- | 


erally entitled to their employer’s contributions after two 
years of service.'° 


In a group RRSP, an employee never loses employer con- 
tributions. The money (from both employer and employee 
contributions plus return on investment) can be transferred 


to an individual RRSP. The ability to collect employer con- | 


tributions even after a short stay in a company (less than 
two years) may be attractive for highly mobile workers. 


This discussion draws heavily on Cohen and Fitzgerald | 


(2002), who provide an excellent survey of the various 
retirement programs in Canada. 
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Why are recent immigrants less informed about their 
retirement plans? Differences in educational attainment 
can be ruled out since recent immigrants are more 
educated than their Canadian-born counterparts 
(Table 3). Lower seniority and under-representation 
in large establishments (500 or more employees) and 
in unionized jobs, where the incidence of misinforma- 
tion appears to be minimal, may explain part of the 
difference. However, even after controlling for these 
differences and other factors, at least 70% of the dif- 
ference between recent immigrants and Canadian- 
born workers remains."' 


What explains the remaining difference? Despite their 
fairly high educational attainment, recent immigrants 
may have an imperfect knowledge of the labour mar- 
ket institutions in Canada. For instance, since they con- 
tribute through payroll deductions to the Canada or 
Quebec Pension Plan (C/QPP), some may think that 
these retirement plans are employer-sponsored. The 
data support this view. Among recent immigrants 
who reported having an RPP in their job, a solid 53% 
were in firms with no RPPs (Chart B). The corre- 
sponding numbers for Canadian-born workers and 
older immigrants were 15% and 20% respectively. 


A key issue then is whether recent immigrants have 
realistic expectations about the fraction of employment 
income: that C/QPP: will replace at retirement. 


Table 3: Selected characteristics of immigrant and Canadian-born 


Retirement plan awareness 


Whatever the underlying factors, the consequence is 
that almost 1 recent immigrant in 10 appears to be 
seriously misinformed about their coverage in an 
employer-sponsored retirement plan.'” 


Conclusion 


Given the increasing popularity of alternative retire- 
ment plans such as group RRSPs, assessing employee 
awareness of their coverage by some type of retire- 
ment plan in their job becomes more important. This 
is particularly true since group RRSPs, contrary to 
many RPPs, require workers to decide whether to par- 
ticipate and, if so, how much to contribute. 


Unlike their employers, many workers do not have a 
clear understanding of the distinction between RPPs 
and group RRSPs.'° 


While only 4% of all full-time permanent employees 
in the private sector reported an RPP or group RRSP 
while being in a firm reporting neither, the correspond- 
ing proportion was twice as high among immigrants 
who arrived in Canada in 1991 or later. In fact, one in 
four recent immigrants who reported at least one type 
of employer-sponsored retirement plan in their job 
was actually working for a firm providing neither an 
RPP nor group RRSP. 


In 1999, about one-third of fami- 
lies with a major income recipient 
aged 45 to 64 and still working had 
not saved enough to replace two- 


* 

norkars thirds of their income at retirement 
(Statistics Canada 2001). While 

Arrived Arrived : 3 ue : 
Ganaaiane 4991 pores savings insufficient to provide 
born or later 1991 adequate income at retirement may 
% result from income constraints, the 
Education misconception of having a private 
High school or less 30.5 Zen 26.2 retirement plan may also be a con- 
Some postsecondary 24.9 15.9 20.9 tributing factor. To address this 
Postsecondary certificate/diploma 26.2 28.5 Sileo issue, it is important to emphasize 
University degree 18.4 32.6 21.6 differences between RPPs, group 
Establishment size RRSPs and C/QPP and to provide 
1 to 19 employees 28.7 33.2 26.0 workers with accurate information 
20 to 99 30.1 33.7 28.0 about the coverage and character- 
100 to 499 18.2 21.5 21.1 istics of their retirement plans. In 
a le ao vee pa this way, chances are increased that 
Less than 2 years seniority 19.8 40.1 13.0 employees will make sound deci- 
Unionized workers 29.1 9.7 28.2 sions about savings, consumption 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 2001 
* Full-time permanent employees 


and retirement. 
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Chart B: Among full-time permanent employees, young workers and recent immigrants were the 
most likely to erroneously report having a registered retirement plan. 
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Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 2001 
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@ Notes 


1 See Mitchell (1987) and Starr-McCluer and Sundén (1999) 
for U.S. evidence on worker knowledge of pension provi- 
sions. 


2 Deferred profit-sharing plans “permit employees to 
share in company profits. Employer contributions, either a 
percentage of profits or a fixed dollar amount, are set aside 
ina fund. A separate account is maintained for each member, 
credited with investment income and paid out at the 
employee’s death, retirement or termination.” (Frenken 


1995, p. 10) 


3 Throughout the decade, the vast majority of RPP mem- 
bers were in defined-benefit plans—89.8% in 1991 compared 
with 84.1% in 2000. 


4 This compares favourably with the estimate derived 
from the 1999 Money Purchase Plan report by Benefits 
Canada, which found that 1.5 million people were enrolled 
in such plans. The report was based on a survey of the main 
financial institutions offering money purchase plans to 
employers. 


5 Similarly, of the 732,000 workers who reported having a 
RPP but were in firms that did not offer one, 56% were in 
firms offering group RRSPs to at least part of their workforce 
(Table 1). 


6 For the employer portion of WES, the primary respond- 
ent is the human resource manager in a large establishment 
or the business owner in a small establishment. 


7 The differences across age groups observed in the second 
column of Table 2 vanish in a logit model where the 
probability of an individual working in a firm reporting no 
retirement plan—conditional on workers reporting at least 
one retirement plan—is modelled as a function of age, 
seniority, education, sex, union status, immigration status, 
industry, establishment size and an indicator of multt- 
establishment employer. However, workers with less than 2 
years seniority remain more likely to be misinformed than 
those with 10 years or more in this model. 


8 This is more likely to happen if workers in defined- 
benefit RPPs changed employers during their career and 
could not transfer their pension assets to their new employ- 
ets RPP. 


9 Itis assumed here that both RPPs have the same benefit 
formula, and that the benefits from the first RPP cannot be 
transferred to the second RPP—which is the case for many 
defined-benefit RPPs offered in the private sector. 


10 Under the new rules, vesting takes place after two years 
of participation in the plan, but only applies to employer 
contributions made after the effective date of the amend- 


Retirement plan awareness 


ments. For employees who became members of an RPP after 
these amendments, vesting applies to all employer contribu- 
tions. 


11 The differences between recent immigrants and Cana- 
dian-born workers, observed in Table 2, are examined using 
two separate logit models (where the set of covariates is 
defined above). For workers who reported having a retire- 
ment plan, an initial probability of misclassification of 7.2% 
is assumed (that observed for Canadian-born workers). 
Then, being a recent immigrant raises the probability of 
misclassification by 14 percentage points—that is, 72% of the 
difference found in the raw data. For all workers, an initial 
probability of misclassification of 3.7% is assumed (that 
observed for Canadian-born workers). Then, being a recent 
immigrant raises the probability of misclassification by 
4.3 percentage points—that is 84% of the difference found 
in the raw data. The marginal effect of a discrete covariate k, 
AP, is evaluated around the mean P of the dependent 
variable using the following formula: AP_= [1+exp(-x'b — 
b,]}'- P, where x'b = In[P/(1-P)]. See Gunderson, Kervin 
and Reid (1986), p. 267. 


12 Federal/provincial regulatory pension legislation has 
certain disclosure rules, requiring employers to provide each 
RPP member with an annual statement showing such items 
as length of plan membership; amount of employee contri- 
butions (if required); estimates of future retirement benefits; 
and current benefits on termination, death or possibly 
disability. In the case of group RRSPs, financial institutions 
likely also produce an annual report for each member 
showing current market value of investments and the 
member’s equity. Even though these statements identify the 
plan, one can safely assume that few members would study 
them and make note of the type of plan referred to. 


13 It is possible that some workers reported having no 
group RRSP or RPP while being in a firm offering one or 
both of these plans. Since participation in group RRSPs is 
generally optional while participation in RPPs is sometimes 
optional, sometimes compulsory, this study was not able to 
investigate whether such responses represent another form 
of misclassification. 
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A C/QPP overview 


Raj K. Chawla and Ted Wannell 


HE CANADA PENSION PLAN (CPP) came into 

effect in January 1966 to supplement the 

retirement incomes of working Canadians and 
provide survivor benefits in the event of their death.! 
Contributions to the plan are mandatory for nearly all 
employed persons. 


The CPP covers all provinces and territories except 
Quebec, which has opted to run its own plan—the 
Quebec Pension Plan (QPP). However, the two plans 
are similar and have full portability between them. 
Their administration is fully co-ordinated, and the 
maximum allowable benefits for retirement, disabil- 
ity, and survivors over age 65 are the same. 


Although almost all Canadian workers belong to 
either the CPP or QPP, and the plans are considered 
main income pillars for seniors, some misunderstand- 
ings persist. For example, some people are not aware 
that they must apply for benefits—that these are not 
automatically triggered by age, retirement or disability. 
Also, some financial commentators continue to ques- 
tion the solvency of the CPP even though the Chief 
Actuary of Canada has certified its ability to meet 
obligations well into the future. 


This article uses a question and answer format to pro- 
vide some basic information on the Canada and 
Quebec Pension Plans, emphasizing recent changes that 
may not be well understood (see C/OPP milestones). 
It also highlights the increasing importance of C/QPP 
benefits for seniors in recent decades and the 
interaction of the plans with other income support 
programs. 


Raj K. Chawla and Ted Wannell are with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. Raj Chawla can be 
reached at (613) 951-6901 or raj.chawla@statcan.ca. Ted 
Wannell can be reached at (613) 951-3546 or 
ted. wannelK@statcan. ca. 


C/QPP milestones 


1966: The plans came into effect. The federal government 
and nine provinces agreed on CPP while the province of 
Quebec opted to operate its own plan. 


1970: The first disability pension was paid. 


1974: Annual adjustments were introduced to reflect the 
full cost-of-living increase as measured by the Consumer | 
Price Index. 


1975: The CPP no longer required persons aged 65 to 70 
to retire from regular employment before receiving ben- 
efits. The QPP followed suit in 1977. 


1976: Full retirement benefits became payable on the 
plans’ 10" anniversary. From 1967 to 1975, 10% of the 
potential maximum retirement benefits were paid. 


1978: Splitting of CPP pension credits earned during a 
marriage was allowed in the event of a divorce or annul- 
ment. 


1980: Employment of a spouse in an unincorporated family 
business was considered pensionable employment if the | 
remuneration was deducted under the Income Tax Act. | 


1987: Persons were allowed to claim reduced benefits at. 
60 or increasing benefits after 65 up to age 70. Also, the 
contribution rate began to increase. 


1988: Contributions were changed from a tax deduction 
/to a non-refundable tax credit of 17% of contributions. 


1998: The CPP Investment Board was created to manage | 
and invest accumulated savings and contributions not used 
to pay benefits. 


1999: The QPP extended benefits to common-law (includ- 
ing same-sex) surviving partners. The CPP implemented 
this provision in 2000. 


Source: Anderson (2003) 


Who is covered? 

The plans cover all employed persons between the 
ages of 18 and 69 with earnings above an annual mini- 
mum ($3,500 in 2003) with certain exceptions: migra- 
tory agricultural and related enterprise workers, casual 
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workers, exchange teachers, members of religious 
orders, members of the Canadian Forces or the 
RCMP, those employed by a foreign government, 
those employed in international transportation, or 
Indians as defined in the Indian Act (for more details, 
see CCH Canadian 1999). 


How are the plans funded? 

The plans are funded primarily through premium pay- 
ments by workers and their employers. Assets accu- 
mulate when contributions received exceed benefits. 
Over time, then, a second component is investment 
income on these assets. 


How are contributions calculated? 

In 2003, employees paid 4.95% of all earnings up to 
_ $36,400—tesulting in a maximum annual contribution 
of $1,801.80. Employers match these contributions so 
that total premiums equal 9.9% of maximum contribu- 
tory earnings. Self-employed workers must cover both 
the employer and employee portion of the contribu- 
tions, and so contribute the full 9.9% (to a maximum 


$3,603.60 in 2003). 


Has the contribution rate been rising? 

Yes. In 1967, an employee paid 1.8% of yearly con- 
tributory earnings to a maximum of $4,400 (or $79.20), 
with the employer paying a matching share. This rate 
remained in effect until 1986. Over the following dec- 
ade, the rate rose by 0.1 percentage points per year, 
reaching 2.8% in 1996 (Chart A). Larger increases fol- 
lowed. In 2003, the rate reached a new plateau, 4.95%, 
which should hold for some years. 


Chart A: CPP employee contribution rate. 
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Why has the contribution rate risen? 

The CPP was established as a pay-as-you-go system 
with the premise that the contribution of current work- 
ers plus the surpluses invested while the plan matured 
would always be sufficient to meet current payouts. 
The system was meant to be self-funded with no 
reliance on general revenues of either the federal or 
provincial government. Because of changing 
demographics, enriched benefits, and increased 


Chart B: Expenditure/revenue ratio for the 
C/QPP, 1967 to 2001. 
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disability benefits, payouts exceeded premiums by the 
eatly 1990s (Chart B).* The subsequent premium 
increases led to renewed annual surpluses by 1999. 


Is the CPP now in a surplus position? 

Although the CPP is now accumulating annual sur- 
pluses, these funds will be required in the future to pay 
benefits to the increasing number of retirees. Since 
1998, the plan has been operating under ‘steady-state 
financing,’ which requires that contribution rates be 
sufficient to ensure the plan’s long-term financial sta- 
bility without recourse to further rate increases (HRDC 
2002). The intent of these changes is to finance the 
plan collectively so that no individual or generation 
will contribute disproportionately. 


How are the funds managed? 

The CPP currently has two investment components. 
The CPP Investment Fund consists of long-term 
government bonds issued before 1998.° Since 1999, 
the CPP Investment Board has been managing net 
inflows from contributions, investing in equity indexes. 
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Legislation passed in April 2003 will eventually bring 
both components under the management of the CPP 
Investment Board. Assets of both components totalled 
$52 billion (or about 2.5 years of benefits) in March 
2002. 


QPP funds are managed by the Caisse de dépot et 
placement du Québec. The Caisse also manages funds 
for other public-and private-sector depositors and 
invests in a wide range of asset classes. 


_C/QPP benefits 


_ Retirement benefits 

A C/QPP retirement pension is about 25% of a person’s 
average pensionable earnings, adjusted to reflect the aver- 
_ age of the last five-year maximum pensionable earnings. 


Full benefits are payable at age 65, but may begin as early 
as 60. Between age 60 and 65, the pension is reduced by 
0.5% for each month (6% a year) preceding the 65" birth- 
day, and increased the same amount for every month it 
is deferred past 65. In other words, contributors could 
decide to draw 100% of their benefits at age 65, 70% at 
age 60, or 130% at age 70. Those waiting until after 70 
are not entitled to more than the 30% increase. After age 
65, a retirement pension can be drawn irrespective of any 
other source of income. After 70, no contributions are made 
to the plan. 


Contributors receive the maximum retirement pension at 
age 65 provided they have made contributions each year 
_ at the maximum level over the contributory period. Also, 
spouses in an ongoing relationship who are both contribu- 
tors may share their retirement pension payments if they 
are 60 or over. The shared portion depends on the time 
spouses have lived together during their contributory 
periods and cannot exceed 50%. 


Disability pension 

Individuals are considered disabled if they are unable to 
pursue any substantially gainful employment because of 
| a physical or mental disability. A person applying for a 
| disability pension must supply the Minister of Human 
_ Resources Development Canada (HRDC) with a medical 
report on the disability along with a statement of earnings, 
education, employment, occupation, and day-to-day 
activities. Under current rules, to qualify for disability ben- 
efits, a person must have contributed to the plan for at least 
four of the previous six years. The monthly disability 
pension is a fixed sum plus 75% of the contributor’s 
retirement pension. If approved, the pension commences 
in the fourth month following the month in which the con- 
tributor is considered to have become disabled. Since these 
benefits are not pensionable earnings, recipients are not 
required to make C/QPP contributions. 


A C/QPP. overview 


What types of benefits are available? 

The plan provides retirement and disability benefits to 
participants, and survivor and death benefits to their 
families. 


Retirement benefits are based on 25% of pensionable 
earnings, adjusted for growth in the annual maximum 
pensionable earnings averaged over the previous five 
years. Benefits are reduced if the participant opts to 
receive them before age 65 (as early as 60) and 
increased if initial receipt occurs after 65 (see C/OPP 
benefits). 


The disability pension stops in the month in which the 
recipient is no longer considered disabled, or at age 65 
(when the disability pension is replaced by a retirement 
pension), or the month of death. 


Children of disabled contributors also receive a pension 
if the contributor qualifies. 


Survivor benefits 

Pensions are payable to surviving spouses and dependent 
children provided the deceased contributor had contrib- 
uted for the minimum qualifying period—one-third of the 
time between age 18 and date of death (minimum of three 
years) or 10 years, whichever is less. A surviving spouse 
aged 65 and over who has not contributed to the plan | 
is entitled to receive 60% of the deceased contributor’s 
retirement pension. Between age 45 and 64, a fixed 
monthly sum plus 37.5% of the deceased contributor’s 
retirement pension is paid. Under 45, benefits are fur- 
ther reduced by 1/120 for every month the spouse is less 
than 45. Under 35, with neither disability nor dependent 
children, surviving spouses are not entitled to benefits 
until they reach 65. If a surviving spouse is entitled to 
both a disability and survivor pension, the combined 
amount cannot exceed the maximum disability benefit. 
Benefits are not terminated on re-marriage. 


Death benefits 

This benefit is paid as a lump sum to a deceased con- 
tributor’s spouse or estate. It amounts to six times the 
deceased contributor’s monthly pension, to a maximum 
of $2,500. 


Once benefits have been established, they are adjusted | 
each January by the annual rate of inflation measured | 
in terms of the increase in the consumer price index as | 
of the previous September. 


Under the Income Tax Act, C/QPP benefits received are 
taxable. Prior to 1988, contributions were tax deductible, 
but have since changed to a non-refundable tax credit 
of 17% of contributions. 
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Disability benefits are paid to participants who are 
unable to be gainfully employed because of a physical 
or mental disability, verified by a medical examina- 
tion. Disability benefits combine a flat rate with 75% 
of the recipient’s retirement benefit entitlements. 


Survivor benefits are available to the spouses and 
dependent children* of deceased participants who 
contributed to the plan for at least 120 months. Ben- 
efits are based on the participant’s accumulated enti- 
tlements and the characteristics of the survivors. 
Survivors can also apply for a one-time death benefit 
(maximum of $2,500 in 2003). 


Benefits are not sent out automatically. A retiree or 
their spouse, survivor, beneficiary, or estate must 
apply to Human Resources Development Canada for 
’ CPP benefits or to the Régie des rentes du Québec 
for OPP benetits. 


How do these benefit calculations translate into 
dollar values? 

In July 2003, the maximum C/QPP benefits were 
$801.25 per month for retirees, $971.26/$971.23 for 
disability recipients, and $480.75 for survivors aged 
65 and over.” However, these maximums apply only 
to participants who contributed the maximum premi- 


ums over the entire contributory period. Given 
vatying contribution histories, benefit choices and 
demographic profiles, average benefit levels are 
somewhat lower, and differ between CPP and QPP 
recipients. 


In July 2003, the average retirement benefit paid by 
the CPP was $448.21 (56% of the maximum) com- 
pared with an average disability benefit of $792.55 
(82% of the maximum). The corresponding amounts 
from the QPP were $370.99 and $789.92—or 46% 
and 81% of the maximums (Table 1). 


How many people are receiving benefits? 

In July 2003, over four million people received $1.9 
billion in benefits. Of these, 2.9 million received retire- 
ment benefits, 924,000 survivor benefits, and 287,000 
disability benefits. Retirement benefits accounted for 
71% of CPP payouts, survivor benefits for 14%, and 
disability for 12%. 


The situation was similar for the QPP. The three main 
benefits accounted for 98% of the total: 70% for 
retirement, 20% for survivor, and 9% for disability. 
Of the 1.4 million beneficiaries, 1.0 million received 
retirement benefits and only 60,000 claimed disability 
benefits. 


Table 1: Benefits paid under CPP and QPP, July 2003 


Canada Pension Plan 


Quebec Pension Plan 


Number* Amount Maximum 
Million ($) $ 
Retirement (at 65) 2,931,200 1s BBte 801.25 
Disability 287,300 POR A 971.26 
Survivor (Spouses) 923,600 260.3 ts 
Under 65 230,400 SZ 444.96 
65 and over 693,200 184.9 480.75 
Children of disabled 
contributors 94,400 PA 186.71 
Children of deceased 
contributors 90,200 18.1 186.71 
Death 8,800 19.4 2,500.00 
Total 4,335,500 1,860.7 


Source: HRDC, Income security programs 


* 


Some people may receive more than one benefit. 


Average Number* Amount Maximum Average 
$ Million ($) $ $ 

448.21 1,034,800 383.9 801.25 370.99 
7192:55 59,500 47.0 971.23 789.92 
281.83 319,400 107.4 ake 336.26 
327.26 83,800 46.4 100/06 51553400 
266.73 235,600 61.0 480.75 258.91 
226.69 7,400 0.6 59.28 81.08 
200.67 19,700 Ae 59.28 60.91 
2,204.55 3,100 Ti 2,500.00 2,290.32 
429.18 1,443,800 547.2 379.00 


** /f the survivor is aged 55 to 64 years, $670.76 if the survivor is 45 to 54. 
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Administration of the CPP and QPP 


A C/QPP overview 


The CPP is a separate account established by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. It records contributions, pensions and 
other benefits paid, interest income, and other adminis- 
trative expenditures. The contributions are collected by 
the Canada Customs and Revenue Agency; benefits are 
determined and paid out on application to Human 
Resources Development Canada (HRDC). Any change 
in the rate of contribution, type and level of benefits, 
investment policy, or administration must be done through 
an act of Parliament. Changes require the agreement of 
at least two-thirds of the provinces representing at least 
two-thirds of the population. 


As joint stewards of the CPP, the federal and provincial 
ministers of finance review the plan’s financial situation 
every three years and make recommendations on changes 
to benefits or contributions. (They last met in December 
2002.) Their decision is based on factors such as chang- 
ing demographics, the economic situation, and the Chief 
Actuary’s report on the financial soundness of the plan 
in the short, medium and long term. Under the legislation, 
this report is required every three years (in the year 
before the legislated ministerial review of the plan). The 
investment of unused annual contributions along with other 
accumulated investments are administered by the CPP 
Investment Board, created in 1998, which operates at 
arm’s length from government. 


The QPP is administered by the Régie des rentes du 
Québec, and its funds are managed by the Caisse de 
dépdt et placement du Québec, which operates independ- 
ently from the Quebec government. The province of 
Quebec participates in all decisions affecting the CPP. 


Dispute resolution 

The CPP provides appeal procedures to resolve conflicts 
pertaining to both contributions and benefit claims. In the 
case of contributions, employees, employers or their rep- 
resentatives may appeal to the Minister of Revenue. If the 
Minister’s decision is not acceptable, then within 90 days 
from the date of decision, a person can appeal to the Tax 
Court of Canada, whose decision is final and binding 
(subject to judicial review by the Federal Court). Similarly, 
beneficiaries or their representatives may file an appeal 
with the Minister of HRDC to review benefit claims. If the 
Minister’s decision is not acceptable, it can be appealed 
within 90 days to the Office of the Commissioner of 
Review Tribunals. If this decision is not acceptable to either 
HRDC or the applicant, the appeal can be made to the 
Pension Appeals Board, whose decision is final (subject 
to judicial review by the Federal Court). 


Are more people receiving 
benefits than in the past? 

Yes. As the plan was phased in, 
recipient ranks grew rapidly. 
According to Human Resources 
Development Canada, 5.4 million 
persons received C/QPP benefits 
in 2001 compared with 1.8 million 
in 1981—a threefold increase over 
20 years. Three-quarters of the net 
increase in recipients can be attrib- 
uted to expanding numbers of sen- 
iors and higher rates of receipt. 


According to the Survey of Labour 
and Income Dynamics, 3.4 million 
families, more than a quarter (27%) 
of the total, received benefits from 
icy OPP im 2001, In 198t, just 
1.3 million families received ben- 
efits (based on the Survey of Con- 
sumet Finances). Over the same 
period, total benefits paid by 
C/QPP jumped from $3 billion to 
$26 billion. On average, recipients 
in 2001 received $4,800—three 
times more than their counterparts in 
1981 (unadjusted for inflation). 


Table 2: Families with C/QPP benefits 


1981 2001 
All Receiving All Receiving 

families C/QPP Benefits families C/OPRP Benefits 

000 Millions ($) 000 Millions ($) 

Total 9,132.3 1,327.0 2,668.9 12,601.9 3,383.9  23,921.1 
Age of major % 

income recipient 100.0 14.5 100.0 100.0 26.9 100.0 

Under 55 69.0 SEO) 13.1 63.4 3} 6.1 

55 to 64 14.0 13h 13.6 14.8 BSEz 16.7 

65 and over 17.0 62.4 UE Ps 91.1 Ws2 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances, 1982; Survey of Labour and Income 


Dynamics, 2002 


Do C/QPP benefits constitute a 
larger part of family income 
than in the past? 

Yes. €/OPP benefits accounted 
for 16% of family income in 2001 
compared with 10% in 1981, even 
as average income of recipient 
families grew by 17%. (Table 2).° 


Over the same 20-year period, 
mean real income of the elderly 
with C/QPP benefits rose 22°%— 
from $35,700 to $43,600. C/QPP 
benefits contributed 17 cents to 
each dollar of income in 2001 
compared with 11 cents in 1981. 
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Moreover, the gap between incomes of the elderly and 
of families with a major income recipient under 55 
years narrowed considerably—from 32% in 1981 to 
11% by 2001 (Table 3). 


The influence on family incomes should continue to 
erow as more participants retire with full or nearly full 
benefits and the number of beneficiaries per family 
climbs as a result of the increased participation of 
women in the labour force. 


Do C/QPP benefits help keep families out of low 
income? 

Yes. In 1981, 42% of all recipient families would have 
fallen into low income if not for their C/QPP ben- 
efits. By 2001, this proportion of vulnerability reached 
85%, 


Among elderly families, fewer with C/QPP benefits 
had low incomes than those without benefits. How- 


Is there a relationship between the C/QPP and 
Old Age Security? 

No. The Old Age Security (OAS)’ program predates 
the C/QPP and is the other main government transfer 
to senior families. Unlike C/QPP retirement benefits, 
OAS payments are based on residency rather than past 
contributions. Another difference is that OAS pay- 
ments can be reduced (‘clawed back’) at higher income 
levels, whereas other sources of income do not affect 
C/QPP retirement benefits. As more senior families 
have become eligible and the average retirement ben- 
efit has increased, the C/QPP has become the larger 
source of income. 


In both 1981 and 2001, these two programs provided 
the lion’s share of government transfer payments to 
senior families, at 92% and 91% respectively (Table 4). 
In 1981, OAS was the more important, accounting 
for 62% of transfers compared with 30% from the 


@/@PP, Twenty years later: the C7 OPP "share nad 


ever, non-elderly families with C/QPP benefits had a 
jumped to 43% while OAS had dropped to 48%. 


greater incidence of low income. 


Table 3: Average income and C/QPP benefits received by families by age of major income recipient 


No C/QPP Receiving C/QPP 
C/QPP benefits 
In low Average In low Average —————__—— 
Total income income Total income income Average Share 
000 2001 $ 000 2001 $ % 
1981 
Families 7,805.3 1,554.8 1,327.0 376.7 
% % 
All ages 100.0 19.9 53,700 100.0 28.4 38,500 4,000 10.3 
Under 55 78.3 16-3 55,900 14.3 23.9 52,500 3,600 6.9 
55 to 64 14.2 Vie8 57,600 Paw 29.0 38,800 4,300 ee 
65 and over a5 62.6 23,000 13:0 29.1 35,700 4,000 eZ. 
000 000 
2001 
Families 9,218.0 aon 3,383.9 662.5 
% % 

All ages 100.0 19.1 61,900 100.0 19.6 45,000 7,100 1s) .06 
Under 55 83.9 NSe2 61,400 7.8 29.5 48,900 5,500 titles 
55 to 64 es 17.8 69,700 18.3 22.0 49,000 6,400 13.2 
65 and over 2.6 53e3 38,300 UES 17.9 43,600 7,400 16.9 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances, 1982; Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2002 
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Table 4: Government transfers and role of C/QPP and OAS benefits by age of major income 


recipient 
No C/QPP Receiving C/QPP 
Composition Composition 
Share of Share of 
Average family Old Age Average family Old Age 
transfers income Security Other* transfers income Security C/QPP Other** 
2001 $ % 2001 $ % 

1981 3,300 6.1 Zonk 76.9 12,000 312 53.0 33.0 14.0 
Under 55 2,600 4.7 Dif 97:3 8,700 16.5 howe 41.8 43.0 
55 to 64 3,000 5:3 8.6 91.4 8,300 21.4 14.9 51.6 55:0 
65 and over 10,100 44.1 87.0 13.0 13,300 Seo 62.0 29.9 8.1 
2001 3,200 Sr Ul 92.9 15,100 83,5 40.1 46.9 130 
Under 55 3,000 4.9 0.0 100.0 9,900 20.2 0.3 56.1 43.6 
55 to 64 3,000 4.2 1.6 98.4 9,400 19.2 1.9 68.7 29.4 
65 and over 12,100 31:5 70.2 29.8 17,000 39.1 47.7 43.3 9.0 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances, 1982; Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2002 


Total government transfers (see Data sources and definitions) Jess OAS/GI/S/SA benefits. 


** Total government transfers (see Data sources and definitions) Jess OAS/GIS/SA and C/QPP benefits. 


Data sources and definitions 


HRDC’s The ISP Stats Book 2003, and the 2001/2002 
Annual Report of the CPP; Canada Customs and Revenue 
Agency statistics for the calendar year 2001; Statistics 
Canada’s CANSIM database. 


The 1982 Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) for 1981 
income, and the 2002 Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics (SLID) for 2001 income. The survey estimates 
of C/QPP benefits compared well with the administrative 
data—85.1% for the 1982 SCF compared with 91.7% for 
the 2002 SLID. The higher reconciliation with SLID is 
largely due to the authorized matching of respondents’ tax 
records compared with personal interviews in the SCF. 
Estimates from the surveys are subject to sampling and 
non-sampling errors. 


Yearly maximum pensionable earnings (YMPE): 
Approximates the average Canadian wage based on Sta- 
tistics Canada’s industrial aggregate wage. 


Yearly basic exemption (YBE): roughly 10% of the 
YMPE. Since 1996, its value has been fixed at $3,500. 


Yearly maximum contributory earnings (YMCE): Equals 
(YMPE — YBE). The rate of C/QPP contribution is applied 
to these earnings in order to calculate a person’s annual 
contribution. 


Family refers to economic families and unattached indi- 
viduals. An economic family is a group of persons shar- 
ing a common dwelling and related by blood, marriage 
(including common law) or adoption. An unattached indi- 
vidual lives alone or with unrelated persons. 


An elderly family is one with a major income recipient 
aged 65 or over. 


Spouses include common-law and same-sex partners. 


Major income recipient: the person in the family with the 
highest income before tax. If two persons have exactly 
the same income, the older one is considered the major 
income recipient. The concept of major income recipient 
was used for the 2001 income data from the Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID). For 1981 income 
data from the Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF), the 
age of the family head was used. The husband was treated 
as the head in husband-wife families, and the parent in 
lone-parent families. The two concepts are not identical 
but similar enough not to distort any comparison of 
family income between 2001 and 1981. 


Pre-tax family income: Sum of incomes received from 
all sources by family members, aged 16 and over for 
SLID, and 15 and over for SCF, over a calendar year. 
Sources include wages and salaries, net income from farm 
and non-farm self-employment, investment income (interest 
earned, dividends, net rental income, etc), government 
transfers, retirement pension income, and alimony. 
Excluded are income in kind, tax refunds, and inheritances. 


Government transfers: All direct payments from federal, 
provincial and municipal governments to individuals or 
families. These include child tax benefits, Old Age Security, 
Guaranteed Income Supplement (GIS), Spouse’s Allow- 
ance (SA), C/QPP benefits, Employment Insurance 
benefits, social assistance, workers’ compensation ben- 
efits, GST and provincial tax credits, and other govern- 
ment transfers. 


Low-income family: Families are classified using the pre- 
tax, low-income cutoffs for 1981 and 2001 (1992 base), 
published by Statistics Canada. For more details, see 
Income in Canada, 2001 (Catalogue no. 75-202-XIE). 
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Benefit formulas 


Retirement: 25% of a worker's average monthly adjusted 
pensionable earnings, or 


(TPE/TNMC)e0.25 where TPE, is total pensionable 
earnings in year t, and 
TNMC is the total number of months of contributions (minimum 
120). 
AYMPE ¢ ¢ YMPE ¢ eNMC;¢ 

12 YMPE ; 


where YMPE, is yearly maximum pensionable earnings in year 
t, NMC, is number of months of contributions by year t, and 


TPE t = 


YMPE ; + YMPE +1 + YMPE t_> + YMPE 1_3 + YMPE t_4 


AYMPE { = : 


is 5-year average of YMPE in year t. 


The concept of using a five-year average of YMPE was 
introduced in 1999; a four-year average was used in 1998 and 
a three-year average prior to 1998. 


SE EL I I EI LT 


Disability: (Retiremente0.75) + disability flat rate. 


Survivor aged less than 65: (Retiremente0.375) + 
survivor flat rate. 


Survivor aged 65 or over: (Retiremente0.60). 
Death: (YMPE¢0.10), limited to $2,500. 


Combined survivor/disability: (AYMPE+*0.25)/12 + dis- 
ability flat rate up to the amount of disability. 


Combined retirement/survivor: (AYMPE*0.25)/12. 


In 2002, the disability flat rate was almost the same 
under both the CPP and QPP—$364.49 and $364.46 
respectively. However, the survivor flat rates and ben- 
efits for children varied between the two plans. 


Source: HRDC, The ISP Stats Book 2003. 


Even among senior families not receiving C/QPP 
benefits, OAS payments represented a declining pro- 
portion of both income and transfers. In 1981, such 
families received 44% of their income in transfers, and 
87% of these transfers were simply the OAS benefits. 
Twenty years later, they were receiving 32% in trans- 
fers with 70% being OAS benefits. 


Summary 


e The Canada and Quebec Pension Plans are manda- 
tory for nearly all workers. 


e ‘The plans provide pension and disability benefits to 
participants, and survivor and death benefits to their 
families. 


e The C/QPP is funded by employee and employer 
contributions and investment income on the accu- 
mulated annual surpluses. A change to steady-state 
financing ensures the long-term actuarial stability of 
the plans and increases intergenerational equity. 


e Contribution rates have increased to support the 
fiscal position of the plans, from 1.8% of maximum 
pensionable earnings in 1986 to the 2003 level of 
4.95%. This rate is paid by both employees and 
employers, so the self-employed pay a rate of 9.9%. 


e In July 2003, the maximum retirement benefit was 
$801.25. The average, however, was much lower: 


$448.21 for the CPP and $370.99 for the QPP. 


e In 2001, 91.1% of elderly families received C/QPP 
benefits, averaging one-sixth of their total income. 


e C/QPP payments have been growing in impor- 
tance relative to the other main transfer to elderly 


families—Old Age Security. 


mH Notes 


1 Besides C/QPP retirement benefits, Canadians draw 
income from the publicly funded Old Age Security program, 
employer pension plans, RRSPs, annuities, earnings, per- 
sonal savings, and other social assistance. Income in kind and 
the imputed value of owner-occupied homes are excluded. 


2 Canada’s population is aging. In 2002, those 60 and over 
accounted for 17.0% of a population of 31.4 million, 
compared with 11.6% of the 22 million in 1971. As a result, 
the number of contributors to the C/QPP is likely to fall 
whereas the number of recipients will rise, resulting in a 
lower contributor/recipient ratio. In 2001, there were 342 
recipients for every 1,000 contributors, compared with 122 in 
1981. 
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In recessionary periods, the relatively higher rate of unem- 
ployment coupled with stagnant earnings may adversely 
affect C/QPP revenues but not expenditures (assuming that 
the recession does not encourage some to retire). 


Persons claiming CPP disability benefits increased from 
90,522 in 1981 to a peak of 298,966 in 1996, dropping to 
281,263 by 2002; QPP numbers for the same years showed 
a steady increase—22,037; 47,460; and 57,041. 


3 Provinces have the option to renew maturing bonds for 
one term at market rates. 


4 Dependent children fall into two categories: under 18 
years of age, or 18 to 25 and attending college or university 
full time. 


5 In 2001, the maximum monthly retirement benefit from 
the C/QPP was $775, or $9,300 a year, which in turn was less 
than the 1992-base low-income cutoff, which ranged from 
$10,201 for an unattached individual in a rural area to $15,559 
for someone in an urban area with a population of 500,000 
of more. 


6 The focus in this section ts a family, including unattached 
individuals, since family income is a better measure of a 
family’s economic well-being. Since unattached individuals 
could form a family over time and vice-versa, the analysis in 
this part is based using family as a unit (including unattached 
individuals). 


7 The OAS program provides a flat rate pension to 
Canadians aged 65 years and over. The amount depends on 
the recipient’s age and years of residency in Canada (mini- 
mum 10). Pull benefits are paid after 40 years of residency. 
Although the basic pension is paid to all those eligible, it can 
be clawed back, depending on income, when the income tax 


A C/QPP overview 


return is filed. In 2002, those with incomes up to $57,879 
kept the full benefits; those between $57,880 and $92,434, 
partial; and those with $92,435 and over, none. OAS benefits 
are adjusted quarterly by the change in the consumer price 
index (CPI). In the calendar year 2002, the average monthly 
OAS payment was $431.62. OAS benefits are taxable. 


Under the Old Age Security Act, a recipient of OAS benefits 
may receive a Guaranteed Income Supplement (GIS), 
depending on source and amount of income. This supple- 
ment is also adjusted quarterly by the change in the CPI. The 
average monthly GIS payment in 2002 was $321.56. Also 
pensioners’ spouses and widowed persons aged 60 to 64 
who have lived in Canada for a minimum of 10 years after 
age 18, and who qualify after an income test, are eligible to 
receive a monthly Spouse’s Allowance or Widowed Spouse’s 
Allowance. Its average monthly payment was $360.54. For 
more details on these programs, see CCH (1999) or HRDC 
(2003). 
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More seniors at work 


Doreen Duchesne 


ANADIAN LIFE EXPECTANCY tanks among the 
‘ highest in the world—77.1 years, on average, 

for boys born in 2001, and 82.2 for girls. Only 
eight decades ago, life expectancies were 59 and 
61 years respectively, and most workers who had the 
financial wherewithal to retire could expect to enjoy 
only a handful of years before death. Today, how- 
ever, many live two or more decades after retirement. 


Moreover, with continuing medical advances, more 
of these senior years are spent in good health. 
Recent studies show a correlation between good physi- 
cal health and the preservation of cognitive abilities, 
even into the 90s. “It is now clear that significant cog- 
nitive decline is not an inevitable consequence of 
advanced age.” (Anderson and Grabowski Jr. 2003) 


While medical findings argue for healthy, aging indi- 
viduals to remain in the workforce, recent trends have 
been in the opposite direction. Workers who find their 
work tedious or stressful are apt to consider retiring at 
a relatively early age while they are still in good health. 
This is reflected by the decline in the median retire- 
ment age, from 65.0 years in 1976 to 60.6 in 2002. 


However, an increasing number of older workers have 
no intention of joining the ranks of early retirees. 
Indeed, in 2001, 1 in 12 seniors aged 65 or older had 
a job. This proportion has been rising in recent years 
and is likely to keep doing so in the foreseeable future 
(Duchesne 2002; Walsh 1999). 


Why are so many seniors still at work? Many enjoy 
their job so much that they are content to continue 
working indefinitely or until forced into retirement by 
ill health or age-related employment policies (see Man- 
datory retirement). Others are unwilling or unable—for 
economic, psychological or other reasons—to stop 
working ‘cold turkey.’ For these people, the solution 
may involve a transition to retirement, such as post- 


Doreen Duchesne is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-6379 
or doreen.duchesneQstatcan.ca. 


career ‘bridge-to-retirement’ employment,' semi- 
retirement in the guise of part-time work, or unpaid 
work in a family business. 


Transitions can be very complex. Some people repeat- 
edly drop into and out of retirement before making a 
permanent exit from the labour market. Indeed, most 
recently retired workers experience a ‘honeymoon’ 
period that can last from a few months to two years. 
Following that phase, retirees often become disen- 
chanted and feel they need something more in their 
life. For many, that means a return to work, even if 
only for a few hours a week. 


This article draws on the 2001 Census to update an 
earlier study (Duchesne 2002). It focuses on the occu- 
pations of seniors who continue to work beyond age 
65—the traditional age of retirement. 


The ranks of working seniors continue to grow 


Over 300,000 Canadians aged 65 and over were 
employeduincthe 2001 _ Census. reference. week, 
accounting for 1 in 12 persons that age (Table 1). An 


Table 1: Labour market activity of seniors 


Both sexes Men Women 

000 
Population 65 and over 3,625 1,592 2,033 
Labour force SZ PAW, 104 
Employed 305 207 98 
65 to 69 174 AAT 57 
70 to 74 78 54 25 
75 to 79 35 24 414 
80 and over 19 12 6 
Unemployed 16 10 6 
Not in labour force 3,003 Wnowl® 1,929 

% 

Employment rate 8.4 oa) 4.8 
Unemployment rate Seal 4.6 6.0 


Participation rate 8.9 13.6 aa 


Source: Census of Population, 2001 
RSE SOE Cae 
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additional 16,000 were unemployed, for a total 
labour force of 321,000. “Young’ seniors (65 to 69) 
accounted for well over half (57%) of workers 65 and 
older in 2001. Those 70 to 74 made up an additional 
26%, and those 75 or older 17% (Chart A). 


70 or older. 


Although women made up the majority (56%) of 
the population 65 and over, most of the employed 
were men (68%)—proportions virtually unchanged 
from the 1996 Census. In comparison, men ac- 
counted for only 52% of employed persons aged 
25 to 54 (baby-boom and post baby-boom gen- 
erations). The relatively high proportion of men 
among employed seniors likely results from the 
much lower labour force participation of senior 
women in their younger years when social expecta- 
.tions were different than they are for working-age 
women today.’ 


Between 1996 and 2001, the ranks of working seniors rose faster than 
their population, 20% versus 11%. As a result, the employment rate of 
seniors increased from 7.8% to 8.4%. Also, the average working senior 
has been getting older. In 1996, 40.5% of employed seniors were 70 or 
older, compared with 43.0% in 2001.° 


Table 2: Educational attainment of seniors by labour force status 


Em- 

Not ploy Popu- 

em- ment lation 

Population Employed ployed rate 15 to 64 

000 % 000 % % % % 

Total 3,625 100.0 305 100.0 100.0 8.4 100.0 

Less than grade 9 Welt SA Syl 18.8 BS} 8! 4.9 Eo 

Some high school 896 24.7 66 PDN 25.0 ee 20.9 

High school graduation 404 11.2 Sh OES 11-2 Theks: 14.6 
Postsecondary 

Non-university* 689 19.0 3 23.8 18.6 HORS SOR 

No certificate 

or diploma 145 4.0 12 4.0 4.0 8.4 6.9 

Certificate or diploma 544 15.0 61 19.8 14.6 Ad 1 PEA 

Trades 307 8.0 36 alley eZ 11.6 NOLS 

Other 2377, 675 25 8.1 6.4 10.5 eZ 

University** 454 12.5 78 PAS AG) lela vee 28.2 

Some 192 58) 26 8.5 S10. 1320 1-3 

Degree 263 ee 52 iN iaeak 6.3 ARS) NOS 


Source: Census of Population, 2001 

*“ Community colleges, CEGEPs, institutes of technology, private business colleges, and 
nursing and other vocational schools; also apprenticeship or journeyman’s training. 

** Some may also have non-university certificates or diplomas, or university certificates or 
diplomas below the bachelor level. 


70-74 fi 


Chart A: Over 4 in 10 employed seniors are 


65-69 


Source: Census of Population, 2001 
SEE SESS Ra ROR CT STS CT I ILO of a RR NEE a] 


Working seniors are 
generally better educated 


Highly educated individuals are 
much more likely than those with 
less schooling to continue working 
beyond the traditional age of retire- 
ment (Chart B). In 2001, 1 in 5 sen- 
iors with a university degree was 
employed, compared with only 1 
in 20 with less than a grade 9 edu- 
cation (Table 2). 


As a group, seniors have less edu- 
cation than younger Canadians. 
One-third of all persons 65 and 
over had less than grade 9, com- 
pared with just 6% of those 15 to 
64. Seniors with jobs were apt to 
be better educated than those not 
working, however. Over one- 
quarter of those working had at 
least some university education 
(26%), compared with 11% of 
those not employed. 


Why are well-educated seniors so 
keen to work? In part, jobs requir- 
ing high or specialized education 
tend to be less physically demand- 
ing, so physical limitations are less 
likely to lead to retirement. Also, 
these jobs usually pay better, so the 
opportunity cost of retirement may 
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Mandatory retirement 


In tandem with a growing number of prominent (Jean 
Chrétien and Paul Martin) and not-so-prominent working 
seniors, public debate concerning mandatory retirement 
has been mounting in recent years—fuelled by the huge 
cohort of baby boomers approaching retirement age. An 
important social and economic issue, mandatory retirement 
is very controversial since it requires balancing the needs 
and rights of both older workers and employers. 


Many arguments have been put forward favouring and 
opposing mandatory retirement (usually at age 65). Some 
of those in favour feel that it provides savings on salaries 
and wages, since the oldest workers are often at the top 
of their salary scales. Employers may also find it easier 
to plan staffing and training activities. Other proponents 
have suggested that the removal of a mandatory retire- 
ment age could result in some workers losing their job at 
an earlier age, particularly those with medical problems or 
whose work has deteriorated. 


On the other hand, opponents of mandatory retirement 
argue that the oldest employees have the most experience. 
Some have vast stores of corporate knowledge, while 
others have specialized qualifications that are difficult for 
an employer to find in the face of skilled-worker shortages. 
Moreover, many older workers are in excellent health and 
able to continue working for years. Forcing such people 
to retire is considered a waste of human resources and 
a violation of human rights. 


Some employers oppose mandatory retirement because 
they wish to reduce expenditures on training and pension 
benefits. Older employees do not need the training required 
by new employees and do not begin receiving pension 
benefits until they retire. 


Others worry that the burden of future financial obligations 
related to the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, Old Age 
Security, and the Guaranteed Income Supplement will be 
too great. And then, there are those who have to keep 
working beyond age 65 to make ends meet. Many are 
women at risk of financial hardship if forced to retire too soon. 


Retirement legislation is mainly a provincial or territorial 
concern, although the federal government is responsible 
for its own civil service, the military, and federally char- 
tered institutions such as banks. Mandatory retirement was 
abolished in the federal civil service in 1986. A mandatory 
retirement age is also currently prohibited in all three ter- 
ritories as well as in Quebec, Alberta, Manitoba and Prince 
Edward Island. Exceptions are allowed in the human rights 
codes of these jurisdictions (and in all other provinces and 
in federal legislation)—for example, in firefighting, the 
military, and airline pilot occupations. 


The remaining six provinces allow an employer to man- 
date retirement at age 65 through collective agreements 
or company policies. For example, Ontario has no law that 
forces workers to retire at age 65 per se, but its Human 
Rights Code protects only 18 to 64 year-old workers from 
age discrimination—at age 65, protection ceases. Legis- 
lation to eliminate mandatory retirement died on the order 
paper when the 2003 provincial election was called. 


Chart B: The odds of being employed rise with education. However, women with the same 
schooling as men are much less likely to be working. 


Men Women 


All men 65+ All women 65+ 


Less than grade 9 


Some high school 


High school graduation 
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University degree 
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Source: Census of Population, 2001 
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be greater. Finally, people in professions requiring 
many years of specialized education or training (such 
as medicine and law) generally begin their careers in 
their late 20s or early 30s, often having accumulated 
considerable debt during their school years. Some may 
choose to work far beyond age 65 to accumulate the 
savings required to maintain their lifestyle in retirement. 
In fact, these occupations exhibit a different career age 
structure than jobs typically held by people who pos- 
sess a high school or college diploma only (Kaufman 
and Spilerman 1982).* 


The most notable employment rate increases between 
1996 and 2001 were among seniors with a trades cer- 
tificate or diploma (up 1.2 percentage points to 11.6%), 
and among those with some university education (up 
1.0 point to 13.5%). The rate fell slightly in only two 
categories—university degree (to 19.9%), and other 
certificate or diploma (to 10.5%).° 


The rising educational attainment and employment 
rates of seniors reflect the more extensive schooling 
of younger cohorts (those aged 65 to 69 in 2001 were 
in the better-educated 60-to-64 age group in 1996).° 
This early trend can be expected to gain momentum 
as the well-educated baby boomers enter their senior 
years (the oldest reached age 55 in 2001). 


Many working seniors are self-employed 


Self-employment is far more common among seniors 
than among workers aged 15 to 64, reflecting the 
importance of self-employment as both a lifestyle and 
source of income among older Canadians (Table 3). 
Indeed, workers 65 and over were almost four times 


Table 3: Employment by class of worker 


65 and over 15 to 64 

000 % % 

Total employed 305 100.0 100.0 
Employees 161 52.8 87.9 
Self-employed 134 45.0 alate 
Incorporated 36 11.9 3.9 
With paid help 20 6.4 2.4 
Without paid help 17 5.4 AS) 
Unincorporated 101 Son fe5 
With paid help ZS aS ZES 
Without paid help 78 25.6 Dro) 
Unpaid family workers 7 eZ, 0.4 


Source: Census of Population, 2001 
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more likely than those 15 to 64 to be their own boss— 
45% compared with 12%. Most of these self- 
employed seniors (57%) were working owners of an 
unincorporated business without paid help. 


Older workers were also more likely than their younger 
counterparts to report working without pay in a farm 
or business owned or operated by a relative living in 
the same household (unpaid family workers)—2.2% 
versus 0.4%. 


The class of worker distribution of seniors differed 
substantially by sex. Men were more likely to be self- 
employed while women were more likely to be 
employees or unpaid family workers (Chart C). 


Chart C: Just over half of senior men were self- 
employed; the majority of senior women were 
employees. 


{_] Employee 


Self-employed 


HB Unpaid family worker 


Source: Census of Population, 2001 


Moreover, the proportion of working seniors who 
were self-employed rose with age—from 40% of 65 
to 69 year-olds to 54% of those aged 75 and over 
(Chart D). The unincorporated self-employed 
accounted for all of this increase. 


Independence and the flexibility of scheduling one’s 
own hours of work may explain the popularity of self- 
employment and, to a lesser extent, unpaid family 
work. These employment situations also allow some 
to work around a disability, while for others the 
attraction is freedom from early retirement rules or 
employer expectations. In some cases, individuals who 
have spent all or most of their working years in self- 
employment may simply continue working beyond 
‘normal’ retirement age, at the same or a reduced pace.’ 
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Chart D: The oldest workers are the most likely 
to be self-employed. 
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In other cases, older workers may retire from 
employment but continue working in a similar occu- 
pation on a self-employed basis (for example, as a 
consultant). Alternatively, some may switch gears 
entirely to take up a completely different but more 
emotionally rewarding pursuit (such as turning a life- 
long hobby into a money-making activity). 


Although it is too early to ascertain whether a trend is 
emerging, the proportion of working seniors who are 
employees seems to be rising, as does the proportion 
who are incorporated self-employed. Between 1996 
and 2001, the former increased from 51.4% to 52.8%, 
while the latter edged up from 11.4% to 11.9%. In 
contrast, unincorporated self-employment dropped 
from 35.0% to 33.1%. The percentage of unpaid fam- 
ily workers stayed the same. 


Most occupations are open to seniors, with 
some exceptions 


Although seniors are present in most occupations, 
some lines of work are essentially closed to them. Jobs 
that rely on physical capabilities that deteriorate with 
age—strength, eyesight, reflexes and manual dexterity— 
may be too demanding for some seniors. Such occu- 
pations include commercial divers, air traffic 
controllers, firefighters, and ambulance attendants. 


Some occupations have specific requirements that can 
be met only through postsecondary education or spe- 
cialized training. Many of these jobs also demand a 
familiarity with recently developed technologies. Since 
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seniors as a group are generally less educated than 
younger Canadians, they are less likely to qualify for 
such jobs. For example, in 2001, none of the 1,700 
employed cardiology technicians were 65 or older, and 
seniors accounted for only very small proportions 
of medical laboratory technicians, instructors and 
teachers of persons with disabilities, and computer and 
information systems professionals. 


In some cases—such as government, medical and edu- 
cational services—the dearth of older workers is asso- 
ciated with pension plans that permit retirement at a 
relatively young age under certain conditions.* Other 
occupations, such as protective services, have manda- 
tory retirement provisions for safety or other reasons. 


Seniors now work in a wider variety of 
occupations 


As the number and proportion of employed seniors 
continue to rise, the variety of jobs they are perform- 
ing keeps expanding. In 1996, half of all workers aged 
65 and over were concentrated in 20 occupations. 
By 2001, the same proportion was spread across 25, 
reflecting increased job diversification in a labour 
matket whose participants meet wide-ranging require- 
ments with respect to education, skills and experience 


(Table 4).° 


Parmers and farm managers accounted for 15% of 
older workers, with 46,405 seniors employed in 2001. 
Although the large majority (8 in 10) were men, farm- 
ing and farm management was also the number one 
occupation of senior women. In addition, a relatively 
high proportion of seniors (3%) were also employed 
as general farm workers (ranking fourth). 


Many seniors were employed in sales. In fact, the sec- 
ond and third most common occupations for seniors 
in 2001 were in retail trade as salespersons and 
salesclerks, and managers. Other sales occupations 
included sales representatives in non-technical whole- 
saling;'® real estate agents and salespersons; and sales, 
marketing and advertising managers. These five occu- 
pations accounted for 10% of working seniors.'' Men 
were dominant in all these occupations. 


The third most common job group for seniors was 
janitors, caretakers and building superintendents; 
almost 8 in 10 were men. Related occupations that 
were also common included light duty cleaning, and 
property administration. About two in three light duty 
cleaners were women, while two in three property 
administrators were men. 
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Table 4: Top 25 occupations for employed seniors 


Both sexes Men Women 
Change Change Change 
from from from 
2001 1996 2001 1996 2001 1996 
% % % 


305,115 19.6 
154,045 15.2 


207,260 18.6 
105,050 12.6 


97,860 21.6 
49,010 Ze 


Total employed 


Top 25 occupations 


Farmers and farm managers 46,405 PATE 36,540 -1.7 9,870 22.9 
Retail salespersons and sales clerks MOPS) 1525 5,420 20.0 op IS) steal 
Retail trade managers 9,585 49.3 6,965 49.8 2,620 47.6 
General farm workers 8,540 18.5 5,200 32.0 3,340 Del 
Janitors, caretakers and building superintendents 30 -1.6 Silo 4.1 1,590 -18.0 
Secretaries (except legal and medical) 6,200 44.0 250 clown 5,959 44.5 
Bookkeepers 5,220 14.2 895 Glad 4,330 Mat 
Security guards and related 4,655 -4.6 4,145 -4.1 510 -8.9 
Financial auditors and accountants 4,610 63.5 3,415 53.8 A195 99.2 
Truck drivers 4,310 83.8 4,255 82.2 60 500.0 
Sales representatives—wholesale trade (non-technical) 4,230 -5.9 3,695 -8.0 5355 ities 
Light duty cleaners 3,940 53.6 1,350 126.9 2,090 Si) 50) 
Real estate agents and salespersons 3,800 11.4 2,670 12.4 1,130 9.2 
Property administrators 3:625 25.9 2,390 SORZ 1,230 18.3 
General office clerks* 3,440 -4.6 600 = -27.3 2,840 De? 
Babysitters, nannies and parents’ helpers 3,420 6.0 425 -5.6 2,995 US) 
Senior managers—goods production, utilities, 

transportation and construction 2,950 iat PTs, 15.8 245 36.1 
General practitioners and family physicians 2,945 4.4 2,030 2.9 310 19.2 
Ministers of religion 2.855 -5.1 2,595 -8.1 260 40.5 
Senior managers—financial, communications 

and other business services 2,850 ont 2,435 TANS 415 130.6 
Senior managers—trade, broadcasting and other services DS Sil 2,400 SD 339 34.0 
Bus drivers, and subway and other transit operators 2,625 39.6 2,280 36.1 345 68.3 
Restaurant and food service managers 2,460 DoEZ 1 AOS 45.9 690 84.0 
Lawyers and Quebec notaries BSNS) 34.0 2,240 Sve) 150 57.9 
Sales, marketing and advertising managers Pa SsIfS) 6.3 2,065 eo SS Oieo 


All other occupations 151,070 24.3 102,210 25.5 48,850 21.9 
Source: Census of Population 
* Includes typists and word processing operators, who were classified separately in the 1991 Standard Occupational Classification. 


Note: Data may not add to totals because of random rounding to 5. 


Seniors working in office or desk jobs, particularly as 
secretaries (other than legal or medical), bookkeepers, 
and general office clerks accounted for 5% of 
employed seniors. Almost 9 in 10 were women. 


Seniors in professional occupations were most likely 
to be financial auditors and accountants, general prac- 
titioners and family physicians, religious ministers, or 
lawyers and Quebec notaries. Most of these jobs 
require a high or specialized education and tend to be 
occupied by men. 


Older workers were also in senior management, par- 
ticularly in goods production, utilities, transportation 
and construction; financial, communications and other 
business services; and trade, broadcasting and other 
services. About 9 in 10 were men. 


Self-employment, which is common among seniors, 
lends itself to some occupations more than others— 
for example, farming, managing a retail business, and 
service jobs (Marshall 1999). Many professionals such 
as doctors, lawyers, and architects are also self- 
employed. In 2001, self-employment was particularly 
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evident among seniors working as farmers and farm 
managers, lawyers and Quebec notaries, family physi- 
cians, restaurant and food service managers, retail trade 
managers, general farm workers, and financial audi- 
tors and accountants. 


However, some jobs favoured by seniors do not have a 
high self-employment content. For example, 98% of sen- 
iors working as security guards were employees. High 
proportions of employees were also recorded among 
bus drivers and subway operators, ministers of religion, 
retail salespersons and sales clerks, and general office 
clerks. 


The split between wage earners and the self-employed 
was roughly even in the three senior management 
fields, as well as among sales, marketing and advertis- 
ing managers. 


Major gains occurred in several occupations between 
1996 and 2001. Retail trade managers and secretaries 
(excluding legal and medical) aged 65 and over 
became more common (up 49% and 44% respec- 
tively). Financial auditors and accountants rose consid- 
erably (63%), moving their ranking from 16" to 9" 
place.'* Seniors also became much mote visible as truck 
drivers (up 84%, rising from 20" to 10" position), light 
duty cleaners (up 54%), and restaurant and food serv- 
ice managers (up 55%). And notable gains were made 
in senior management circles—up 78% in financial, 
communications carriers and other business services. 


In contrast, reductions were noted in some of the 
mote traditional senior occupations. For example, jani- 
tors, caretakers and building superintendents aged 65 
and over fell 2%, falling from 3" to 5" in rank. Secu- 
tity guards fell by 5%, from 6" to 8" place. A severe 
drop occurred among accounting and related clerks— 
down 53%, from 8" place to 30".'° Other contrac- 
tions took place among sales representatives in 
(non-technical) wholesale trade (-6%), general office 
clerks (-5%), and ministers of religion (-5%). 


The division of labour among today’s seniors remains 
traditional. Some occupations, such as judges and reli- 
gious ministers, tend to be filled mainly by men; 
others, such as secretaries and babysitters, are taken 
mainly by women. These patterns likely reflect the 
social culture of these workers when they were school 
age and, later, as they entered the job market—years 
before affirmative action programs and anti-discrimi- 
nation legislation. 
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Nevertheless, from 1996 to 2001, the proportion of 
older workers who were women rose across a wide 
range of occupations, reflecting the higher participa- 
tion rates of younger cohorts. Overall, women’s share 
of the 65 and over workforce increased from 31.5% 
in 1996 to 32.1% in 2001. This share is expected to 
continue rising in future years as younger working 
women enter their senior years. In 2001, almost half 
(47.2%) of employed 15 to 64 year-olds were women. 


Seniors are highly visible in some jobs 


In over 30 occupations, 5% or more of the ranks were 
65 or older in 2001 (Table 5). The total number of 
workers of all ages in these disparate areas ranged from 
a metre 945 boat operators to a quarter of a million 
farmers and farm managers. 


Older workers were most prominent among judges— 
almost one in four (23%) were at least 65. Since 
judgeships are usually conferred after many years of 
legal experience, incumbents tend to be older, on 
average, than persons in other careers. 


Farming and farm management also contained a very 
high percentage of seniors (one in five). Other agricul- 
tural occupations associated with older workers include 
nursery and greenhouse operators and managers, and 
general farm workers. 


Seniors were also prominent among trappers and 
hunters (16%) and among ministers of religion, prop- 
erty administrators and legislators (1 in 10 workers 
each). Related fields with a lot of older workers 
include other religious occupations, real estate agents 
and salespersons, and accommodation service managers. 


Many seniors are attracted to artistic pursuits. Some 
have more time in their later years, while others have 
decided to expand a lifelong hobby into a second 
careet.'* Unlike most other jobs held by older work- 
ets, which tend to be filled predominantly by one sex, 
attistic occupations appear more equitable: 56% of 
senior painters, sculptors and other visual artists were 
women, 43% of authors and writers, and 56% of arti- 
sans and craftspersons. High rates of self-employment 
in these occupations may contribute to this more equal 
participation. 


Some trade occupations are characterized by a high 
presence of seniors. These include shoe repairers 
and shoemakers, jewellers and watch repairers, and 
upholsterers. 
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Table 5: Occupations with a high concentration of seniors 


Employed seniors 65 and over 


Employment 


Change Change Change plas al GES we aie 
Both from from from All Seniors’ 
sexes 1996 Men 1996 Women 1996 ages share 
% % % % 
Judges 590 22.9 SS Dil, AS 50.0 23585 22.8 
Farmers and farm managers 46,405 Dif 36,540 -1.7 9,870 22.9 DPT <STES: 20.4 
Trappers and hunters 160 -43.9 130 -42.2 30 -50.0 1,020 oor 
Ministers of religion 2,800 -5.1 Za59 5) -8.1 260 40.5 26,595 OW? 
Property administrators S023 25.9 2,390 SOeZ 1,230 18.3 33,880 Oey 
Legislators 745 -2.0 605 -4.0 140 er 7,605 9.8 
Painters, sculptors and other visual artists 1,320 3.9 585 -14.0 740 25.4 15,190 8.7 
. Nursery and greenhouse operators 
and managers 525 GAS 380 46.2 145 107.1 6,185 8.5 
Other religious occupations 620 -29.1 290 -37.6 330 -18.5 7,440 8.3 
Shoe repairers and shoemakers 195 11.4 185 24 10 0.0 2,340 8.3 
Specialist physicians 1,970 ABZ 1,760 18.5 210 44.8 PASO) 8.3 
General farm workers 8,540 18.5 5,200 32.0 3,340 Zan 104,855 8.1 
Real estate agents and salespersons 3,800 11.4 2,670 12.4 1,130 9.2 48,890 Thee 
Accommodation service managers 2,200 S07 1-295 44.7 905 58.8 28,740 ed, 
Authors and writers 1,560 19.5 880 - 8.0 675 SQV 20,550 7.6 
General practitioners and family physicians 2,945 4.4 2,635 29 310 19.2 41,175 Tee. 
Conductors, composers and arrangers 160 45.5 80 0.0 75 150.0 2,290 7.0 
Musicians and singers 1,950 SOs 660 41.9 1,295 3738 29,095 aif 
Denturists 140 Son 140 47.4 10 0.0 PPS: SAS) 
Security guards and related 4,655 -4.6 4,145 -4.1 510 -8.9 73,540 6.3 
Jewellers, watch repairers and related 310 -7.5 300 -3.2 10 -50.0 515 6.1 
Senior managers—trade, broadcasting 
and other services PL TENS) Seu 2,400 S145) 335 34.0 46,190 5.9 
Boat operators S)5) 266.7 55 266.7 0 0.0 945 5.8 
Other elemental service occupations 1,290 29.0 12055 DAT 230 64.3 22,450 Sih 
Artisans and craftspersons 1,045 27.4 465 14.8 580 39.8 18,245 Syi7/ 
Senior managers—financial, com- 
munications and other business services 2,850 73m 2,435 CUE 415 130.6 52,085 Layals) 
Senior managers—goods production, 
utilities, transportation and construction 2,950 ea 2 TOXS) 15:8 245 S651 53,970 S}9) 
Insurance, real estate and financial 
brokerage managers 1,880 40.8 1,435 24.2 445 154.3 34,460 Sa 
Upholsterers 410 86.4 325 66.7 80 166.7 7,645 5.4 
Funeral directors and embalmers 230 Ze2 230 {Az OFF =100%0 4,355 B55) 
Sheriffs and bailiffs 125 31.6 95 18.8 30 200.0 2,440 Soi. 
Bookkeepers 9,220 14.2 895 leatinnne 4233 0) het 103,075 eet 


Dentists 905 40.3 865 38.4 40 60.0 1930 By0, 


Source: Census of Population, 2001 
Note: Data may not add to totals because of random rounding to 5. 
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Data source and definitions 


The Census of Population, conducted every five years, 
gathers demographic, social, economic and cultural infor- 
mation on the Canadian population. Most households (80%) 
are asked to provide basic information only, while the 
remaining 20% provide more detailed information, includ- 
| ing their labour market activities during the week prior to 
_ enumeration and in the previous year. The 20% sample 
_ information is later weighted to represent the entire popula- 
| tion. Most of this article is based on the 2001 Census. The 
1996 Census is also used to delineate short-term trends. 


In this article, seniors are persons aged 65 and over at 
the time of the 2001 Census (May 15, 2001) or the 1996 
Census (May 14, 1996). 


The employed are persons aged 15 and over who were 
employees, self-employed, or unpaid family workers during 
the week preceding the census. Employees earned a wage, 
salary, tips, commissions, or were paid in kind. The self- 
_ employed worked for profit in their own business, farm or 
| professional practice, while unpaid family workers worked 
| without pay in a family farm or business. Also included are 
persons who were temporarily absent from their job or 
| business, with or without pay, for the entire week because 
of vacation, illness, a labour dispute, maternity leave, family 
responsibilities, or some other reason. 


Institutional residents living in collective dwellings, such 
as nursing homes and penal institutions, are excluded from 
the workforce; and unpaid household activities, unpaid child 
and elder care, and volunteer work are excluded from the 
definition of work. 


The unemployed are persons aged 15 years and over, 
excluding institutional residents, who had no job but were 
| available for work during the week preceding the census, 
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and who either had actively looked for work in the preced- 
ing four weeks, were on temporary layoff and expected 
to return to their job, or had a definite arrangement to start | 
a new job within four weeks. 


Persons in the labour force were either employed or 
unemployed during the week preceding the census. 


The employment rate refers to persons employed the 
week before the census expressed as a percentage of the 
population. The employment rate for a particular group (for 
example, women 65 or older) is the number of employed 
persons in that group as a percentage of the group’s total 
population. | 


The unemployment rate is the number of persons 
unemployed the week before the census expressed as a | 
percentage of the labour force that same week. | 


The participation rate is the labour force expressed as 
a percentage of the population. 


The class of worker indicates whether a person is an 
employee, self-employed (either incorporated or unincorpo- 
rated, with or without paid help), or an unpaid family worker. 


Full-time workers worked 30 or more hours a week during 
most of the weeks they were employed in 2000 (or 1995 
in the case of the 1996 Census). Part-time workers 
worked mainly less than 30 hours a week. Persons in full- 
time employment for part of 2000 and in part-time employ- | 
ment for another part were asked to report information for | 
the job at which they worked the most weeks. In the case 
of people who had more than one job during the same week, 
the hours spent at all jobs were combined. 


Several medical professions also accommodate a high 
proportion of older workers, including specialist phy- 
sicians, general practitioners and family physicians, 
denturists, and dentists. 


Most working seniors have full-time jobs 


Virtually all seniors (95%) who had jobs in 2001 had 
also worked the previous year.'? The majority (57%) 
were employed mainly full time,’® but the proportion 
was significantly lower than that of younger workers 
(81%) (Table 6). Six in 10 men aged 65 and over (62%) 
wotked mainly full time compared with 45% of 
women. 


Since the incidence of part-time work was higher for 
those 65 and over than for younger workers, at least 
some workers may be reducing their weekly hours as 
a transition into retirement. Perhaps they continue to 
work to supplement pension income or to occupy 
some hours of the day. This slowing down can take 


many forms. For example, one individual may work 
fewer hours for the same business, another may retire 
from a long-time employer to work part time in a 
similar occupation elsewhere (such as a long-distance 
trucker switching to local bus driving), and yet another 
may expand a hobby into a livelihood. 


Seniors in the territories and Prairie 
provinces most likely to work 


The distribution of working seniors across the prov- 
inces and territories was generally similar to their popu- 
lation distribution; for example, 14% of both the 
senior population and workforce resided in British 
Columbia (Table 7). The two exceptions to this paral- 
lel pattern were Quebec and Alberta. Quebec 
accounted for 24% of Canadians 65 and over, but only 
16% of workers that age; conversely, Alberta 
accounted for only 8% of the senior population but 
13% of its workforce. 
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Table 6: Seniors working full ti 


me or part time 


Employed Mainly full- Mainly part- 
in 2001* time in 2000 time in 2000 

‘000 
65 and over 291 165 126 
Men 198 123} eS) 
Women 93 42 5) 
65 to 69 167 101 67 
Men {) 1)e3) TAS) 38 
Women 54 25 29 
70 to 74 74 39 BS) 
Men 51 29 22 
Women 2S 10 is 
75 to 79 BZ 16 16 
Men 23 12 10 
Women 10 4 6 
80 and over 17 9 8 
Men Aid 6 5 
Women 6 3 3 
15 to 64 14,016 Ane oulte 2,701 
Men 7,435 6,570 865 
Women 6,581 4,745 1,836 


Source: Census of Population 
“Persons employed the week before the cen 


sus who also worked 


at some time in 2000 (excludes 14,000 persons who did not work 


at all in 2000). 


The differing proportions of sen- 
iors 1n the workforce in the various 
provinces reflect provincial econo- 
mies. For example, older workers 
were most common in the Prairies, 
where farming is important. Sen- 
iors accounted for almost 5% of 
total employment in Saskatchewan, 
compared with only 1.0% in New- 
foundland and Labrador, and 2.1% 
nationally (Table 8). 


Similarly, employment rates of sen- 
iors were high in the Prairie prov- 
inces, particularly Saskatchewan 
(17%) and Alberta (14%). In con- 
trast, only 3% of seniors living in 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
were working (Chart E). 


While the proportion of seniors 
among workers was relatively low 
in all three territories (1.2% in the 


Chart E: The proportion of seniors with jobs 
rose in all provinces. 
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Table 7: Seniors in the population and with jobs 


24 


Canada 


Newfoundland and Labrador 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon 

Northwest Territories 
Nunavut 


2001 
Population Employed 
3,624,850 305,120 

59,060 1,850 
17,060 1,430 
119,370 6,055 
92,525 4,650 
878,065 49,355 
1)eeXskSh (AGS) 122,950 
145,695 14,770 
NOS 22,645 
284 340 39,265 
504,365 41,520 
1,645 245 
VETS 235 
690 140 


Source: Census of Population 


1996 
Population Employed 
3,279,775 255,205 

Sey 120) 1 SiBS: 
16,070 1,295 
112150 ls) {615 
SilZo 3,760 
787,365 40,675 
1,246,660 104,010 
142,140 12,960 
135,145 PA SSS 
245,605 30,100 
449,255 33,860 
1,300 220 

le sO5 160 
530 125 
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Northwest Territories and 1.5% in 
the other two), the employment 
rate among seniors was the highest 
in Nunavut, where 1 in 5 seniors 
had jobs; in the Northwest Terri- 
tories and Yukon, the ratio was 1 
in 7. 


The proportion of self-employed 
seniors was relatively low in Que- 
bec (35%) but almost twice as high 
in Saskatchewan (68%). It was also 
high in Manitoba, Alberta (both 
52%), and Prince Edward Island 
(51%). The proportion of unpaid 
family workers was also higher than 
the national average in the same 
provinces—5.7% in Saskatchewan, 
4.5% in Prince Edward Island, 
Zoo. Manitoba, and 2./% in 
Alberta. Much of this employment 
was likely farm-related. 


Between 1996 and 2001, the pro- 
portion of seniors in the workforce 
tosenirom .1-9%/_ton2.1%. Older 
workers were more apparent in 
every province (Table 8), but espe- 
cially in British Columbia and 
in Newfoundland and Labrador. 
Although the proportion of 
seniors remained well under the 
national average in the latter prov- 
ince, their share of employment 
increased considerably during this 
short period. 


Conclusion 


The Canadian population is slowly 
but inexorably aging. In 1971, only 
8% was 65 or older; by 2001, the 
percentage was up to 13%. In the 
coming decades, this country’s 
massive baby-boom cohort, now 
middle-aged, is expected to pro- 
gressively boost this share. Indeed, 
demographic projections indicate 
that about 15% of the population 
will consist of seniors in 2011, 19% 
ro021. and 21% in 2026."" 


Table 8: Seniors’ share of 
employment 


2001 1996 
; % 

Canada 2.1 1.9 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador 11.0) 0.7 
Prince Edward Island 2.2 2a 
Nova Scotia de5 1.4 
New Brunswick 4)! eZ 
Quebec 1.4 Un: 
Ontario DP 2.0 
Manitoba lf 25 
Saskatchewan 4.7 4.6 
Alberta Pols PoP 
British Columbia PD fh 1.9 
Yukon RS dies: 
Northwest Territories 1.2 0.8 


Nunavut 125 AES 


Source: Census of Population 


This demographic trend is a source 
of great concern to governments, 
policy makers, labour market and 
other researchers, employers, un- 
ions and workers. Much apprehen- 
sion revolves around the future 
capability of public and private 
pension and social programs to 
adequately address the needs of the 
coming generations of seniors. 


However, these fears may be mod- 
erated as an increasing number of 
Canadians approaching the custom- 
ary retirement age of 65 consciously 
choose to remain in the labour mar- 
ket. It is also likely that the partici- 
pation rates of older women will 
continue to rise toward those of 
men. 


Alternatives to retirement are much 
more numerous today, given the 
increased availability of casual, part- 
time, and on-call employment, as 
well as expanding opportunities for 
home-based work. And despite liv- 
ing in an increasingly technological 
society, the more highly educated 


More seniors at work 


baby boomers can expect to 
qualify for more occupations than 
evet before as they approach 
retirement age. 


The reorientation of the Canadian 
economy from the production of 
goods (agriculture and manufactur- 
ing) to the provision of services 
(ranging from professional consult- 
ing services to restaurant and fast- 
food services) has also opened 
more doors. These new or expand- 
ing job markets have increased the 
demand for knowledge workers 
familiar with evolving technologies 
(particularly those dependent on 
computers), as well as people who 
have honed their social skills 
through life experience. 


These are only some of the trends 
that may encourage baby boomers 
entering their senior years to con- 
tinue working well past 65. 


BH Notes 


1 These bridges can take many forms, 
such as consulting in an area of exper- 
tise, performing a job that requires a 
different skill set (from teaching to 
selling books, for example), or expand- 
ing a hobby into an income-generating 
activity. 


2 The May 1966 Labour Force Survey 
indicated that only 36% of 25 to 54 
year-old women were in the labour 
force, compared with 97% of men that 
age. By the 2001 Census, the propor- 
tion of women working or looking for 
work had risen to 79%, while that of 
men had dropped to 91%. 


3 This supports the conjecture that 
more and more seniors will be working 
in the next few decades. 


4 Recent findings on early retirement 
trends indicate that highly educated work- 
ers are also more likely to retire early than 
those with less schooling. This apparent 
contradiction may in part be attributed to 
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eatly retirees who were formerly employed in the public 
sector—public administration, education, communication 
and utilities, and health care and social services. These fields 
are associated with employer-sponsored pension plans that 
enable employees to retire before they become eligible for 
Canada ot Quebec Pension Plan benefits (Kieran 2001). 
Some retire from a lifelong career at a relatively young age, 
becoming self-employed to work at a slower pace in a similar 
occupation; others end up pursuing an entirely different line 
of work that they feel could be more rewarding at this stage 
of their life. 


5 In Duchesne (2002), ‘other non-university only with 
trades certificate or diploma’ was included in the more 
ageregated ‘other certificate or diploma’ category because the 
general practice in census tabulations is to assign people with 
a trades certificate or diploma obtained through apprentice- 
ship or journeyman’s training to a simple ‘trades certificate 
or diploma’ category, and to assign people with a trades 
certificate or diploma obtained at a vocational school or 
community college to ‘other non-university only with trades 
certificate or diploma.’ In this article, ‘other non-university 
only with trades certificate or diploma’ was assigned to 
‘trades certificate or diploma.’ Had the original groupings 
been used, the employment rate for seniors with a ‘trades 
certificate or diploma’ would have risen from 10.2% in 1996 
to 11.2% in 2001; the rate for ‘other certificate or diploma’ 
would have increased from 10.7% to 11.1%. 


6 The educational attainment of this pre-65 cohort rose 
appreciably in only five years. Between 1996 and 2001, the 
proportion of 60 to 64 year-olds with a university degree rose 
from 8.4% to 11.9%; at the other end of the scale, those with 
less than a grade 9 education fell from 27.9% to 20.8%. 


7 The volume of work performed can be approximated 
using the full-time/part-time variable. 


8 Conditions fora full pension upon retirement may entail 
a minimum age requirement (such as 55) and a minimum 
number of years worked (such as 35) for a particular 
employer. In some cases, the pension credits from one 
employer are transferable to another. 


9 ‘These statistics were compiled for 520 unit groups—the 
most detailed level in the 2001 National Occupational 
Classification for Statistics. 


10 Sales representatives in wholesale trade (non-technical) 
are concerned primarily with wholesaling goods and services 
that do not require a knowledge of science or engineering (for 
example, wholesalers of alcoholic beverages, financial serv- 
ices, and radio advertising; auctioneers; freight sales agents; 
grain dealers; importers; publication distributors; wholesale 
suppliers, tour operators). 


11 Seniors were also employed in a multitude of other sales 
occupations, such as grocery clerks, service station attendants, 
direct sellers, street vendors, telemarketers, cosmetics sellers, 
and other home sales. 


12 A huge increase (44%) in the number of financial 
auditors and accountants was observed in all age groups 
(from 116,390 to 167,080). Respondents under age 25 who 
identified themselves as auditors or accountants but had no 
educational qualifications were assigned to the accounting 
and related clerks category instead, as were persons who 
prepare tax returns for pay. 


13 A major decline among accounting and related clerks was 
seen in all age groups. Total employment in these occupa- 
tions dropped from 251,825 workers in 1996 to 169,985 in 
2001. This trend may be related to the rising proliferation of 
accounting software, which has replaced many workers. 


14 The high visibility of seniors in artistic occupations may 
reflect data collection practices. For example, many younger 
individuals who regard themselves primarily as artists or 
writers must take a second job to make ends meet. If the 
usual weekly hours at a non-artistic job exceed those spent 
on creative endeavours, that job will be recorded as the main 
job. Also, the dividing line between a professional artist or 
writer and an amateur can be difficult to draw. Many 
individuals pursue artistic interests for years as hobbies. A 
hobby that does not provide income is not considered 
employment. After retirement, what was once a hobby may 
become a second career. 


15 A small proportion (4.7%) of the 305,120 seniors with 
jobs the week before the 2001 Census were not employed at 
all in 2000. The corresponding proportion among 14.4 
million 15 to 64 year-olds was lower (2.6%). This type of 
labour market behaviour could result from job loss, long- 
term unemployment, a lengthy vacation or illness, temporary 
retirement (among older workers), as well as school attend- 
ance of unpaid maternity leave (among younger workers). 


16 This finding is based on whether the weeks worked in 
2000 were full-time (30 or more hours) or part-time (under 
30 hours). Persons with a full-time job for part of the year 
and a part-time job for another part of the year reported the 
information for the job at which they worked the most 
weeks. Information was not collected on the number of 
weeks worked per se; for example, a mainly full-time worker 
could have worked as little as one week or all 52 weeks. 


17 These projections are based on medium-growth 
assumptions. See Population projections for Canada, provinces 
and territories, 2000-2026 (Statistics Canada, Catalogue 
91-520-XPB) or call (613) 951-2320. 
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are fast approaching their retirement years. If 

labour force participation by age remains 
around the present rates, more seniors will likely mean 
a shrinking workforce. In fact, the overall participa- 
tion rate could fall as low as 57% by 2025, a consider- 
_able drop from its current level of 67%.' In addition, 
the median retirement age has dropped—from 64 in 
1987 to 61 in 2002 (see Defining retirement). 


G. anada’s population is aging and baby boomers 


These changes will fundamentally affect the workforce. 
A scarcity of workers may lead to rising wages. This 
could encourage older workers to stay in the labour 
force longer or deter younger people from pursuing 
long-term postsecondary education. Also, employers 
may institute more automation and strive for greater 
workplace productivity. 


Past studies have identified changes in the proportion 
of older workers in the labour force. While results 
highlight the demographic effects of an aging popula- 
tion, they provide little information on possible labour 
supply shortages. The age at which people retire plays 
an important role in determining the potential effect 
of an aging population on the workplace. 


This article identifies trends between 1987 and 2002 in 
the ‘near-retirement rate (NRR)’—the percentage of 
workers who are within 10 years of the median retire- 
ment age. This rate indicates potential employment 
shortages but does not predict precise numbers of 
future retirees. It simply identifies the proportion of 
workers nearing the median retirement age for their 
industry, occupation or province. 


An increasing proportion of workers are close to retirement. 


The NRR is affected primarily by two factors: the 
median retirement age and the age distribution of a 
given group. All else held equal, a decrease in the 
median retirement age will result in an increase in the 
NRR, since more workers will be within 10 years of 
this age or older. Likewise, the aging of the popula- 
tion will cause the NRR to rise, given an increased 
number of older workers relative to the entire work- 
ing population. 


A look at the NRR over time reveals both a falling 
median retirement age and an aging population. The 
national rate steadily increased during the 15-year 
period between 1987 and 2002—from 11% to 20%. 
The larsestincrease"occurredttrome!) 96" tonl997, a 
period during which early retirement peaked (Kieran 
2001). The number of people nearing retirement con- 
tinued to increase through the late 1990s and into 2002. 


% within 10 years of median retirement age 
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Median retirement age and near-retirement rates 


Those within 10 years of retirement at 


Median Median age 
retirement 

Employed age Number Rate 

000 Years 000 % 

1987 123207 64.3 1,406.7 ee: 
1988 a2 AOES, O3r3 1,603.8 12.6 
1989 12,986.4 63.8 1,443.0 {a 
1990 13,084.0 62.8 1,623.6 12.4 
1991 IPA Rete) OL 76 62.8 lS OUZaS d2e2 
1992 12,760.0 62.8 1,576.4 12.4 
1993 12,857%5 62.2 1,806.0 14.0 
1994 oe deley 62.0 1,836.8 14.0 
1995 13,356.9 61.9 1,883.1 14.1 
1996 13,462.6 6253 1,922.4 14.3 
1997 13,774.4 60.6 2,282.7 16.6 
1998 14,140.4 60.8 2,413.4 Avia 
1999 14,5312 60.7 2,581.8 17.8 
2000 14,909.7 61.2 Zehaon t 18.4 
2001 15,076.8 61.2 2,848.5 18.9 
2002 15,412.0 60.6 3,044.5 19.8 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


The aging population accounted 
for a relatively small portion of the 


Age 64 
increase in the NRR until about 
Number Rate 1997 when it began to rise. Not 
000 % surprisingly, this coincides approxi- 
1,406.7 11.4 mately with the year the oldest 
1,439.1 11.3 baby boomers were first included 
1,443.0 11.1 in the group of workers approach- 
1,451.4 a10A ing retirement. Assuming the cur- 
1,401.2 10.9 rent median retirement age does 
1,399.8 11.0 not increase dramatically, the NRR 
1,406.5 10.9 will rise as more workers from this 
en es generation approach the median 
1.4761 11.0 retirement age. 
1,548.9 sill e2 
1,620.4 lates 
MOVES Aen 
SPV Ac ale) 12.1 
1,887.0 12.9 
POU Seo 


Near-retirement rates are increasing for both men and women. 


Both men and women had increases in their NRRs, 
although the rate for women grew at a much faster 
pace. In fact, over the 15-year period, the NRR for 
women increased 12 percentage points to 20.6%, while 
rising 8 points to 21.2% for men. 


The likely explanation is that while the median retire- 
ment age for women dropped considerably—from 
65 to 60—the age for men fell by only two years—to 
61 in 2002. The upward trend in the public-sector 
NRR has had a disproportionate effect on the rate for 
women. Almost 25% of employed women work 
in the public sector, compared with only 14% of 
working men. 


% 
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The public sector leads the upward trend in the near-retirement rate. 


Between 1987 and 2002, most of the increase in the 
NRR could be attributed to the public sector, where 
the median retirement age dropped dramatically over 
much of the 1990s and into 2002. In 1987, when the 
median retirement age in the public sector was 63, 13% 
of the public-sector workforce fell into the near- 
retirement group. By 2002, one in three workers (33%) 
was within 10 years of the retirement age (58). 


Near- Median 
retirement rate retirement age 


1987 2002 1987 2002 


% Years 
Employed 11.4 19.8 64.3 60.6 
Public Wah 33.4 62.8 58.1 
Private 8.3 15.6 64.6 61.4 


Self-employed OZ 22,0 Gor2 64.8 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
Pr AB SEIN AEROS OLAS BSR DEON eSB SOW OE SSS OS BAI OS I SO] 


In the three largest public-sector industries—public 
administration, education, and health care and social 
assistance—NRRs increased considerably between 
1987 and 2002. The largest jump came in education, 
from 15% to 39%. Over the period, the median 
retirement age fell to 57, the lowest of any industry. 
While the median retirement age in education is 


Near retirement (%) 
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Near- Median 
retirement retirement 
rate age 


19S (ee e2Z002 1987 2002 


% Years 

Industry 11.4 19.8 64.3 60.6 
Agriculture 24.7 P2E(0) 64.9 66.0 
Forestry, fishing, mining, 
oil and gas 13.9 2A Othe 59.4 
Utilities A} @)5) 27.5 60.3 58.9 
Construction 13:4 14.5 63.2 64.3 
Manufacturing 13.0 16.4 63.2 61.7 
Trade 8.8 14.7 64.8 62.0 
Transportation and 

warehousing ISIE 26.7 62.7 60.3 
Finance, insurance, 

real estate and leasing 10.6 20.9 64.4 64.4 
Professional, scientific and 

technical em 19.8 69.1 61.2 
Management, administrative 

and support 14.7 12.9 62.7 GOES 
Educational services 14.8 39.3 62.0 YRS 
Health care and social 

assistance OF7) Zoe 64.8 60.2 
Information, culture and 

recreation Tas) 16.0 64.6 60.4 
Accommodation and food 

services 8.6 digdez 61.6 (oy lexe) 
Other services 1SzS Wl 65.0 63.8 


Public administration 14.7 SZ 62.4 HSrZ 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


particularly low, workers are somewhat older. In 
2002, the average age in education was 42, almost three 
years more than the average for all industries. 


After education, the next largest increase was in public 
administration. In 2002, 32% of the public adminis- 
tration workforce was within 10 years of the median 
retirement age, an increase of 17 percentage points 
from’ 1987. As with education, ‘the retirement 
age dropped sharply in this industry. In 2002 it was 
58, four years lower than in 1987. 


In health care and social assistance, the other major 
industry driving the upward trend in the broader 
public sector, the NRR increased from 9% in 1987 to 
25% in 2002. 
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Near-retirement rates and median retirement age by occupation 


Near-retirement rates by occupa- 
tion reflected those by industry. 
The highest NRR in 2002 was for 
the social science, education, gov- 
ernment service and religion group 
(36%), almost triple its 1987 level. 
This group had the lowest median 
retirement age in 2002, down 
almost five years from 1987. The 
lowest NRR and highest retirement 
age were found in art, culture and 
recreation, where the rate declined 
slightly over the period as the 
retirement age increased. 


Occupation 

Management 

Business, finance and administrative 
Natural and applied sciences 

Health 


Social science, education, 
government service and religion 


Art, culture and recreation 
Sales and service 


Trades, transport and equipment 
operators 


Near- 
retirement rate 


Median 
retirement age 


Unique to primary industry 
Unique to production 


1987 2002 1987 2002 
% Years 
11.4 19.8 64.3 60.6 
15.5 29.9 63.0 59.8 
8.7 20.4 64.8 60.8 
11.9 18.9 60.9 59.4 
9.7 24.0 64.0 59.8 
ee 36.4 62.0 57.4 
10.0 UG 64.8 66.9 
9.9 15.9 64.7 61.3 
44) 83 19.0 63.9 62.3 
20.8 17/33 64.6 65.6 
shadh ors 64.6 61.6 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Near-retirement rates and median retirement age by province 


In 2002, most provinces had NRRs of about 20%, 
roughly double the rates in 1987. The exceptions were 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, with Saskatchewan claim- 
ing the lowest rate in the country at 13.8%, down 1.5 
percentage points from 1987. Alberta was second 
lowest at 15.0%—up only 3.6 percentage points from 
15 years earlier. 


Why is the NRR both low and relatively unchanged in 
these two provinces? First, their median retirement ages 
are the highest in the country—63.4 in Alberta and 65.1 
in Saskatchewan. Hence, the percentage of their 
workforces near retirement is less than the national 
average. But why did the rates not grow as in other 
partsofathé.country? One, teason is: that. the 
median retirement age in these two provinces actually 
increased between 1987 and 2002. Undoubtedly, this 
was at least partly because of the rise in the retirement 
age in agriculture during this time. 


Prince Edward Island experienced an increase of 15 
percentage points in its NRR between 1987 and 2002, 
with a notable 25% of workers nearing retirement in 
2002. British Columbia’s rate increased 6 percentage 
points between 2001 and 2002 (17% to 24%) while 
their median age of retirement decreased from 62 to 


Median 
retirement age 


Near- 
retirement rate 


1987 2002 1987 2002 
% Years 
Canada 11.4 19.8 64.3 60.6 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador 9.6 ZAR6 6373 59.6 
Prince Edward Island 10.0 24.9 65.7 59.4 
Nova Scotia NORZ ZaleG 63.7 59.8 
New Brunswick 9.2 20.9 64.6 59.6 
Quebec 10.4 21.6 64.0 59.8 
Ontario 10.8 19.6 64.7 60.8 
Manitoba i) hese) 20.3 64.6 61.2 
Saskatchewan OES 13.8 64.1 65.1 
Alberta AAEA: 15.0 63.1 63.4 
British Columbia lids ZG 64.3 60.3 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


60. Quebec’s rate hit a peak of 24% in 1997 and 1998 
when the provincial median retirement age fell from 
62 in 1996 to 58 in 1998, but then dropped to 19% 
when the retirement age increased to 60 in 1999. 
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B@ Note 


1 (Using four different population projections, the overall 
participation rate will fall given current age-sex participation 
rates (Sunter 2001). 
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Defining retirement 


Retirement is not easily defined. For example, is some- 
one considered to be retired only after they have stopped 
working permanently? What about an individual who is 
collecting a pension after having left a job of 30 years, 
but who works part time to keep busy? Since retirement 
is difficult to define, it is also difficult to measure. 


The Labour Force Survey asks individuals who are 
no longer working, but who have worked in the previous 
12 months, why they are no longer employed. Those who | 
answer ‘retired’ are considered to be retirees. This 
concept of retirement is used in combination with an age 


variable to calculate an annual median retirement age. 


The median retirement age fluctuates from year to year 


' in response to such things as the business cycle, public 


policy, investment returns, and the rate of inflation. 


| Because the median retirement age used for analysis in 


this paper is a derived variable which relies in part on 
self-reporting, it serves only as an indicator of retirement 


| patterns (Gower 1997). 


Eeaeeareere cute inion 


| For further information, contact Henry Pold, | 
| Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division. | 
| He can be reached at (613) 951-4608 | 
| | 
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What’s new? 


Recent reports and studies 


@ JUST RELEASED 


™ How long do people live in 
low-income neighbourhoods? 


How long do people live in low-income 
neighbourhoods (those with at least 40% of residents 
below the low-income threshold) in Canada’s three 
largest cities: Toronto, Montréal and Vancouver? 
Using income tax data from 1992 to 1999, this study 
shows that people who moved into a low-income 
neighbourhood lived there for an average of 3.8 years. 
However, the time varied substantially, with one-third 
living there for two years or less and another one-third 
for six years of mote. 


Results varied according to location, family type, and 
age. Residents of Toronto and Vancouver, families 
with children, and older individuals generally lived 
longer in a low-income neighbourhood. 


A larger share of Montréal’s population lived in a low- 
income neighbourhood compared with Toronto and 
Vancouver. However, Montrealers tended to stay for 
a shorter time—3.2 years compared with 4.3 years in 
Toronto and Vancouver, despite the better job 
opportunities in these two cities. 


Low-income families with children could expect to 
live in a low-income neighbourhood for about five 
years, compared with about four years for low- 
income families without children, taking into account 
differences in age, sex, location, and the local 
unemployment rate. 


Older individuals were far less likely to move to a low- 
income neighbourhood, but once there they tended to 
remain longer. The average for people aged 55 or 
older was about six years compared with only three 
for those aged 25 to 34. 


For more information, see the January 21, 2004 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


@ The culture sector labour force 


Job growth in the culture sector outpaced that of the 
overall labour market from 1991 to 2002. However, 
the boom may have ended in the new millennium. 


The 1980s saw a rapid expansion of the culture 
workforce to meet increased demand. This growth 
paused with the 1990-91 recession. With the end of 
the recession, the labour market rebounded, and 
culture workers rode the high employment wave 
throughout the remainder of the decade. 


While the total labour force increased about 20% 
from 1991 to 2002, employment growth in the culture 
sector was 31%. However, most of the gains occurred 
before 1999; between 2000 and 2002, the sector’s 
workforce hardly increased. 


The culture workforce peaked at almost 
578,000 in 2001 and then declined slightly. In total, just 
ovet 577,000 people worked in the culture sector 
in 2002, representing 3.7% of Canada’s total labour 
force. 


About 30% of these individuals worked in culture 
occupations, such as creative and artistic production, 
and heritage collection and preservation. Almost four 
of every five jobs in culture occupations were full-time. 


The number of self-employed workers in the culture 
sector increased 57% from 1991 to 2002, to reach 
almost 148,000. Indeed, one in four workers in the 
culture sector was self-employed in 2002, notably 
higher than the 15% for the entire workforce. 


With only modest growth in spending on culture 
activities throughout the 1990s, much of the increase 
in culture employment can be attributed to increases 
in government grants and contributions and to the 
healthy performance of the sector in the export market. 


For more information, see the January 13, 2004 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 
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@ Trends in family income 


Most family types recorded increases in average 
after-tax family income in the 20-year period 
from 1981 to 2001, even after taking inflation into 
account. 


After reaching a high of 49.9% in 1985, the low- 
income rate for lone-parent families dropped 
below 30% for the first time in 2001, to 28.6%. 
Elderly families and elderly persons living alone 
had about $3,000 more, families with children 
almost $10,000 more, and lone-parent families 
almost $5,000 more. 


In 2001, after-tax family income rose for the fifth 
straight year, mainly the result of higher government 
transfers and lower personal income taxes. Income for 
families of two or more reached an estimated $58,000, 
up 3.4% after adjusting for inflation, even though 
average market income changed little. Government 
transfers grew for all family types, except female lone- 
parent families. Government transfers to female lone- 
parent families edged down over the previous several 
years, as their average market income rose. 


For more information, see the December 22, 2003 
issue of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


H Productivity by industry 


Labour productivity in farming, logging, wholesale and 
retail trade, and professional services outpaced other 
major sectors of the economy from 1997 to 2002. 


The period was characterized by productivity revival, 
mainly during the first four years. Between 1997 and 
2000, Canada experienced strong economic growth 
partly because of the information and communication 
technology revolution. A slowdown followed 
in 2001 and a slight recovery in 2002. During the last 
part of the period, the business sector was affected by 
the collapse of the speculative high-tech bubble. 


Labour productivity in crop and animal production 
grew at an annual average rate of 5.8% from 
1997 to 2002, the fastest of any sector and more than 
twice the average increase of 2.3%. In distant second 
place was wholesale trade with 4.5%, and forestry and 
logging third at 4.1%. Productivity in the key 
manufacturing sector grew at an average rate of 2.8%, 
just above average. 


Reasons for productivity growth varied from sector 
to sector. For example, the substantial gain in crop 
and animal production occurred because output rose 
as employment fell, largely because the sector became 
more capital intensive. 


In the case of wholesale trade, gross domestic product 
(GDP) in the sector rose at a torrid average of 6.4% 
each year, while employment increased only 
moderately. 


In manufacturing, output increased 4.4% each year, 
mostly because factories became more capital intensive 


while employment remained basically stable. 


Between 1997 and 2002, nearly all manufacturing 
industries posted productivity gains. On average, 
productivity advanced 5.0% a year or more in four 
industries: primary metals, computer and electronic 
products, wood products, and chemical. 


In the mining sector, mining and oil and gas extraction 
registered productivity gains of about 4.0%. In the 
services sector, waste management posted the highest 
productivity gains (4.9%), followed by wholesale trade 
(4.5%), professional services (3.9%) and repair and 
maintenance (3.4%). 


Labour productivity in the business sector as a whole 
increased at an annual average rate of 2.3% during this 
six-year period. Services accounted for nearly two- 
thirds of the growth, manufacturing 29%, and 
agriculture and forestry 7%. 


For more information, see the December 18, 2003 
issue of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Survey of Household Spending 


The proportion of the average household budget 
allocated to food and shelter in 2002 remained largely 
unchanged from 2001. However, spending on 
transportation and communications increased, while 
the portion claimed by personal taxes fell for the 
second consecutive year. 


Personal taxes accounted for an estimated 20% of the 
average household budget, down from 21% in 2001. 
Transportation claimed 14%, up from 13%, while 
food represented 11% and shelter 19%, about the 
same as in 2001. 
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On average, households spent $60,090 in 2002, a 2.2% 
increase from 2001 after adjusting for inflation. This 
included an estimated $6,680 on food, $11,200 on 
shelter, $8,430 on transportation, and $12,030 on 
personal taxes. 


Two provinces reported household spending above the 
average: Alberta at $67,730 and Ontario at $67,540. 
Newfoundland and Labrador continued to have the 
lowest provincial average ($47,970). 


Household spending on transportation rose to $8,430, 
up 11% from 2001, driven by vehicle purchases. 


For the first time, more than half of households (52%) 
reported having a cell phone, spending $260 on 
cellular services in 2002, up 25% from 2001. 


Just over one-half (54%) of households used the 
Internet from home, up from 50% in 2001 and 42% 
in 2000. Over half of households with Internet access 
had a high-speed connection (cable or high-speed 
telephone), up from 41% in 2001. 


Urban-rural differences were significant. More than 
one-third of urban households reported a high-speed 
connection, compared with only 5% of rural 
households. Average spending on Internet services 
rose 25% to $160. 


Satellite television receivers were found in 21% of 
households, up from 18% the previous year. Cable 
television use held steady at 67%. Satellite TV was 
more widespread in rural areas—over half of 
households compared with only 16% of urban 
households. Average spending for satellite service 
jumped 31% to about $100 in 2002, while average 
cablevision service remained steady at $330. 


In 2002, over 64% of households reported owning a 
computer, continuing the upward trend from 60% 
in 2001 and 55% in 2000. The number of households 
reporting spending on new computer hardware rose 
from 12% in 1997 to 18% in both 2001 and 2002. 
However, spending was down 10% to $230 in 2002, 
17% below the peak of $280 in 2000—mainly due to 
steady price decreases. 


Households spent $1,590 on health care, up 12%. This 
was due to an 11% increase for prescription drugs, 
and 13% for public and private health insurance 
premiums. 


What’s new? 


Alberta households reported the highest average 
spending on health care at $1,990, followed by British 
Columbia at $1,850. Households in Newfoundland 
and Labrador reported the lowest ($1,300), while 
Ontario was second lowest ($1,400). 


Personal insurance and pension contributions, 
excluding RRSPs, grew 9% to $3,420, mostly because 
of increases in contributions to the Canada and 
Quebec Pension Plans. Average RRSP contributions 
decreased 4% to $1,620. 


Spending on tobacco products rose 19% to an average 
of $730 in 2002, largely reflecting a 32% rise in the 
price of tobacco products. The percentage of 
households reporting spending on tobacco decreased 
from 47% in 1992 to 37% in 2002. 


Net spending on games of chance increased nearly 18% 
from 2001 to an average of $310 per household. 


The one-fifth of Canadian households with the lowest 
incomes spent over 51% of their budget on food, 
shelter and clothing in 2002. Personal income taxes 
claimed 4% of their budget. In contrast, the group of 
households with the highest incomes allocated 
about 28% of their budgets to food, shelter and 
clothing, while 28% went to personal income taxes. 
The proportions for both groups were similar in 2001. 


For more information, see the December 17, 2003 
issue of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


— Employer pension plans (trusteed 
pension funds) 


In the second quarter of 2003, trusteed pension funds 
reported their first positive cash flow in more than a 
yeat, with estimated revenues of $14.9 billion and 
expenditures of $11.3 billion. 


Assets increased from $518.2 billion to $553.6 billion 
in the second quarter, a 6.8% gain. About 38% was 
invested in stocks and subject to stock market price 
variations. 


Typically, fund asset values increase or decrease with 
stock prices, and this was the case in the second quarter. 
The Standatd & Poor’s/Toronto Stock Exchange 
Composite Index (S&P/TSX) gained 10% over that 
period. 
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Fund assets also benefited from the increased value 
of their bond holdings, but to a lesser extent than 
the increase in the value of their stocks. Bonds 
represented 37% of holdings. Since the fourth quarter 
of 1999, trusteed pension fund managers have been 
slowly shifting their holdings from an emphasis on 
stocks to a more even split between stocks and bonds. 


About 5.5 million Canadian workers are members 
of employer pension plans, and of these, about 
4 million are members of trusteed plans. The 
remaining 1.5 million workers’ retirement benefits are 
covered by different funding arrangements of the 
federal and provincial governments (primarily for their 
public servants), and by insurance company contracts 
ot Government of Canada annuities, usually purchased 
by private-sector employers for employees 
approaching retirement. 


For more information, see the December 15, 2003 
issue of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


— Employment in agriculture and agri-food 


The proportion of workers employed in the 
agriculture and agri-food sector held steady between 
1981 and 1996 despite a big decline in the number of 
census. farms. lpel 996. just sumder 15/6. Of the 
woOrktotce,, Of about. one in Seven, worked in 
agriculture or agri-food, roughly the same as 15 years 
earlier. 


Canada had 276,548 census farms in 1996, down 13% 
from 1981. However, during this period, employment 
in agriculture and agri-food increased 24% to just 
over 2.1 million. In comparison, the total workforce 
increased by nearly 21%. 


Employment growth in the sector was entirely in agri- 
food, the part beyond the farm gate. Employment in 
agriculture remained virtually unchanged, while it 
rose 34% in agri-food, mostly in food and beverage 
services. 


In 1981, more people worked on farms than in 
restaurants, bars and taverns. By 1996, the/food and 
beverage service sector was 63% larger than farms. 


Almost 1.7 million people worked in the agri-food 
group in 1996, about three-quarters of the sector’s 
total. 


Agriculture and agri-food employment is more 
predominant in rural areas. However, this concen- 
tration is declining, due to the declining intensity of 
employment on farms in predominantly rural regions. 


Within the aeri-food group, employment increased the 
most in the food and beverage service sector. The 
sector created 336,000 new jobs, a 74% gain. 


In contrast, about 15,000 fewer people were working 
in food processing in 1996, but more food was being 
processed. Mechanization was a major factor. 


Rural regions adjacent to urban areas gained a greater 
share of food processing employment. Predominantly 
rural regions also gained a higher proportion of jobs 
in restaurants, bars and taverns. 


For more information, see the December 11, 2003 
issue of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


M Economic performance in Canada and 
Australia 


Despite a labour productivity gap in favour of 
Australia, Canada’s standard of living grew at the same 
pace as Australia’s during the late 1990s. 


Canada and Australia have many similarities, allowing 
a ready comparison. Both are net importers of 
production technology. Machinery and transportation 
equipment represent about one-half of total imports 
for both. The bulk of high-tech equipment of both 
countries is imported from the United States. 


Both have abundant natural resources, and the structures 
of their economies are dominated by the primary 
sector: 55% of Australia’s exports are in the form of raw 
materials, compared with 46% for Canada. 


From 1995 to 2000, gross domestic product (GDP) 
per capita in Canada increased at an annual average 
rate of 3.0%, just marginally above the average of 2.9% 
in Australia. This occurred despite a widening gap 
between the two countries in terms of labour 
productivity. In Australia, productivity rose at an 
average annual pace of 2.5% during the period, 
compared with only 1.5% in Canada. 


How could Canada increase its standard of living as 
fast as Australia yet be less productive? The answer 
relates primarily to differences in their labour markets. 
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Canada’s growth in living standard comes largely from 
a significant increase in labour utilization—a 
combination of higher average hours worked and a 
higher rate of employment relative to the total 
population. Despite its lag in productivity growth, 
Canada’s growth in living standard kept up with 
Australia’s, since Canada put in relatively more 
working time per person. 


In 2001, GDP per capita in Canada was about 
$28,900, slightly higher than $27,300 in Australia. 
Australia’s population was roughly 20 million, about 
two-thirds of Canada’s nearly 31 million. 


Canada’s prosperity also compared favourably with 
Australia’s during the 1980s. However, it fell behind 
afterwards, primarily as a result of the deep recession 
in Canada in the early 1990s and the major restruc- 
turing of the Canadian economy following implemen- 
tation of the Canada-United States free trade 
agreement. 


From 1983 to 1988, GDP per capita advanced at an 
average of roughly 3.0% a year in both countries, 
though as a result of different forces. Canada 
outperformed Australia in terms of labour utilization, 
but Australia posted faster productivity gains. 


Labour productivity rose 1.3% in Australia, compared 
with 0.9% in Canada. However, labour utilization in 
Canada rose at an annual average pace of 2.1%, 
compared with only 1.7% in Australia. In addition, 
Canada put people to work much more rapidly during 
the 1980s. Canada’s employment rate increased 1.6% 
a year from 1983 to 1988, three times the 0.5% in 
Australia. 


The last five years of the 1990s marked the impact of 
information technology on economic growth. Prospe- 
rity growth in both countries vaulted to an average of 
about 3% a year. As a result of the strong productivity 
growth in the 1990s, Australia raised its ranking on 
GDP per capita to seventh in the world in 2001, up 
from 15th in 1990. 


The gap in the growth in labour productivity in favour 
of Australia was primarily attributable to the less rapid 
capital-labour intensity growth in Canada. 


While capital formation grew less rapidly in Canada, 
hours at work increased more rapidly. As a result, 
capital per hour—a key factor behind labour 
productivity growth—increased more slowly in 


Canada. 


What’s new? 


For more information, see the December 9, 2003 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


M Rural economic diversification 


Economic diversification, the degree to which the 
workforce is spread across a variety of industries, 
increased in nearly two-thirds of rural communities 
from 1986 to 1996. 


However, only four of every 10 rural communities 
(41%) experienced a diversifying economy and a 
growing workforce during this period. Large 
differences were also evident between provinces and 
within regions. 


Communities within a census division, roughly equal 
to a county, may be geographically close but may 
not share the same economic characteristics. This 
suggests two ideas. First, elements outside the regional 
context, such as leadership skills and community 
cohesion, may be behind a community’s economy. 
Secondly, rural communities should be compared with 
each other and the emphasis on urban-rural contrasts 
reduced. In other words, greater focus should be on 
equalizing socio-economic differences between rural 
communities and assisting those that are doing poorly 
on a regional scale. 


Just over one-half (52%) of communities dominated 
by agriculture recorded growth in both their 
workforce and in diversification, as did 41% of those 
dominated by mining. Only a small proportion of those 
dominated by logging and forestry showed growth. 


For more information, see the December 9, 2003 issue 
of The Daily on Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


M Canada’s retirement income ptogtams 


Canadians had accumulated an estimated $1.15 trillion 
in the three main retirement programs by the end 
of 2001, almost double the level of $593.6 billion 
in 1990 when measured in inflation-adjusted dollars. 


Of the total, 69% was in employer-sponsored 
registered pension plans (RPPs), 25% in registered 
retirement savings plans (RRSPs), and about 6% in the 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plans (C/QPP). 
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Assets in RPPs peaked at almost $826.4 billion in 2000, 
then fell slightly to about $794.1 billion in 2001, due 
in part to falling stock prices. 


As of January 1, 2002, just under 5.5 million people, 
or about 40% of all employees, were participating 
in 13,861 REPS: This, was an increase, of 2.99% 
from 1992 when RPPs covered 5.3 million employees, 
or about 45% of the total, in 18,028 registered plans. 


Canadians had nearly $292.5 billion invested in RRSPs 
at the end of 2001, and about $64.7 billion in the 
GOL: 


At the end of 2001, about 2.5 million employed 
women belonged to an RPP, an increase from 
about 2.2-million in 1991. At the.same time ithe 
Lnumbep rot amen coverediiby anyRPR. declined 
from 3.1 million to just under 3 million. 


Between 1991 and 2001, the gap between men and 
women participating in RPPs closed significantly, from 
almost 1 million to less than half a million members. 
The increase for women can be attributed to the 
growth in their labour force participation. Among 
men, membership was affected by the recession of 
the early 1990s. 


Prom 1991 to 2001, RPP membership in the private 
sector erew 6.7%, compared with a 1.3% decline in 
the public sector. Both rates generally correspond to 
changes in the size of the workforce in each sector. 
Private-sector membership stood at 2.9 million at the 
end of 2001, compared with 2.5 million for the public 


SECO 


In 2001, total RRSP *toom avatlable*to taxtilets 
aged 25 to 64 reached $284.9 billion, a six-fold 
increase since 1991. Less than 9% of available 
contribution room has actually been used, since the 
majority of taxfilers use only a small portion of their 
available room in a given year. Since 1991, unused 
RRSP room has grown much faster in the lower 
income groups. 


In 2001, only 9% of taxfilers used 95% or more 
of their available RRSP room. The majority were 
aged 45 to 54 or had incomes greater than $40,000. 


In 2000, women aged 25 to 64 contributed about 
$10 billion to an RRSP, up 8% from 1999; men 
contributed $16.5 billion, up 0.2%. 


For more information, see the November 17, 2003 
issue of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


M Research and development personnel 


Employment in research and development activities 
increased by about one-third during the 1990s. In 2000, 
about 156,200 people were working in research and 
development, up from only 117,000 in 1991, a gain of 
33.5%. From 1999 to 2000, research and development 
employment increased 4.4%, the fastest since a 13.0% 
jump in 1994. 


Some 59% of these personnel were employed in 
the business enterprise sector, followed by higher 
education with 29%. The federal government 
employed 9%, provincial governments 2%, and 
private non-profit organizations 1%. 


Researchers made up 102,630 (66%) of the total 
(which includes technicians and other support staff). 
This proportion increased steadily over the decade 
(from 58% in 1991), contributing to the increase in 
costs of performing research and development. 


The highest concentrations of research and 
development personnel were in Ontario (46%) and 
Quebec (30%), followed by British Columbia (9%) and 
Alberta (6%). 


For more information, see the November 7, 2003 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


lM Studies from other organizations 


@ Payroll taxes and self-employment 


This paper quantifies the role of payroll taxes in the 
decision to be self-employed. It examines the effects 
of introducing a payroll tax that taxes employers but 
exempts the self-employed. It exploits two changes in 
tax legislation to confirm that it is legislation and not 
other sector-specific trends driving the results. Payroll 
taxes do indeed seem to influence the decision to be 
self-employed, with the probability of self-employ- 
ment increasing as taxes on employees increase and 
vice versa. Furthermore, the return to self-employment 
appears to decline because of the tax, possibly due 
to inefficient allocation of labour towards self- 
employment. See “Payroll taxes and the decision to be 
self-employed” by M. Stabile, International Tax and 
Public Finance, 11 (A): 31-53, January 2004. 
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M Adjustment costs, organizational 
change and productivity in Canada 


A basic neoclassical production model is often used 
to assess the contribution of investment to output 
growth. In the model, investment raises the capital 
stock, and output growth increases in proportion to 
the growth in capital. It has been argued, however, 
that general purpose technology computers lead to 
process innovations and facilitate organizational 
co-investments. Since a learning period may be needed 
before firms realize the full potential of the new 
technology and begin to implement new processes, 
benefits may lag behind the growth in investment. In 
fact, during periods of rapid adoption of new 
technologies and equipment, firms may incur 
adjustment costs and struggle to maintain previous 
levels of output. 


Using aggregate annual data from 1961 to 2001, 
the paper explores the magnitude of the effect that 
investment in new technology in the form of new 
computer hardware can have on output growth. Such 
investment seems to have a positive effect on output 
growth that cannot be explained by growth in inputs. 
This effect, however, is not instantaneous and 
is strongest three years after the initial investment. 
Furthermore, it appears that the effect of computer 
hardware investment has grown over time. See 
“The effect of adjustment costs and organizational 
change on productivity in Canada: Evidence 
from aggregate data,” a working paper by Danny 
Leung, Bank of Canada, January 2004. Internet: 
www.bankofcanada.ca/en/res/2004/wp04-1.htm. 


M Recent labour market developments in 
Canada 


In the year and a half leading up to mid-2003, both 
employment and labour force participation increased 
at an unusually rapid pace compared with domestic 
economic activity. Gains in employment were 
unusually large, relative to output growth, compared 
with gains in total hours worked. This is explained by 
a faster increase in the participation rate of those 55 
and older, many of whom opted for part-time 
employment. This shift in the composition of 
employment contributed to a reduction in the length 
of the average workweek in 2002. As a result, labour 
input progressed at a markedly slower rate than 
employment and more in line with its historical 
relationship to output growth. 


What’s new? 


The 55 and older group will likely continue to 
participate strongly in the labour force, but as the 
economy rebounds and uncertainty diminishes, the 
cyclical component in the growth of part-time work 
should diminish and that of full-time employment 
increase. Employment growth should moderate in 
relation to output growth and there may be a cyclical 
rebound in labour productivity as total hours worked 
increase during the initial recovery in output growth. 
See “Recent labour market developments in Canada” 
by Richard Dion and Bill Laur, Bank of Canada Review, 
Autumn 2003. Internet: www.bankofcanada.ca/en/ 
res /103-4-eb.htm. 


@ ‘Brain abuse’ in Canada 


Foreign credentials of many professional and skilled 
immigrants are not recognized in Canada. Conse- 
quently, they are underrepresented in the upper 
segments of the Canadian labour market. In particular, 
professional associations and employers give 
preference to Canadian-born and educated workers 
and deny immigrants access to the most highly desired 
occupations. 


The notion of institutionalized cultural capital and the 
view of the educational system as a site of social 
reproduction provide the entry point for the 
theoretical argument. The study finds that the non- 
recognition of foreign credentials and dismissal of 
foreign work experience systematically excludes 
immigrant workers from the upper segments of the 
labour market. This finding is based on interviews with 
institutional administrators and employers in Greater 
Vancouver who service or employ immigrants from 
South Asia and the former Yugoslavia. See “Brain 
abuse, or the devaluation of immigrant labour in 
Canada” by H. Bauder, Antipode, 35 (4): 699-717, 
September 2003. 


M Aging and work in Canada 


In Canada, public policy sets only a very broad 
framework concerning older workers. Few Canadian 
firms have explicit policies dealing with the aging of 
their workforce, but many policies have unanticipated 
consequences for older workers and the age compo- 
sition of the workforce. 


Focusing on downsizing, the paper draws on five case 
studies of firms in different sectors and with varying 
policies. It emphasizes the importance of firm-level 
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policy formation and notes that demography, 
technology and the economy do not have highly 
determining roles. Little evidence is found of explicit 
managerial concern for older worker issues. However, 
some firms actively, and others functionally, promote 
a weakening of the ties linking employees to the firm. 
This breaking of the old contract between firm and 
employee signals a shift toward greater individualism, 
and has structural and social psychological 
consequences. The concept of the progressive career, 
involving long-duration employment with a company 
and successive promotions up a corporate ladder, is 
eroding. See “Ageing and work in Canada: Firm 
policies” by V.W. Marshall and J.G. Marshall, Geneva 
Papers on Risk and Insurance-Issues and Practice, 28 (4): 
625-639, October 2003. 


M Labour market income inequality and 
mortality 


An ecological cross-sectional study of relations 
between income inequality and working age (25 to 64) 
mortality in 53 Canadian (1991) and 282 U.S. (1990) 
metropolitan areas using four measures of income 
inequality. Two labour market income concepts were 
used: labour market income for households with non- 
trivial attachment to the labour market, and labour 
market income for all households, including those with 
zero and negative incomes. Relations were assessed 
with weighted and unweighted bivariate and multiple 
regression analyses. 


U.S. metropolitan areas were more unequal than their 
Canadian counterparts across inequality measures and 
income concepts. The association between labour 
market income inequality and working-age mortality 
was robust in the U.S. to both the inequality measure 
and income concept, but the association was 
inconsistent in Canada. Three of four inequality 
measutes were significantly related to mortality in 
Canada when households with zero and negative 
incomes were included. In North American models, 
increases in earnings inequality were associated with 
hypothetical increases in working-age mortality rates 
of between 23 and 33 deaths per 100,000, even after 
adjustment for median metropolitan incomes. 


This analysis of labour market inequality provides more 
evidence regarding the robust nature of the relation 
between income inequality and mortality in the U.S. 
It also provides a more refined understanding of 
the nature of the relation in Canada, pointing to the 


role of unemployment in generating Canadian 
metropolitan-level health inequalities. See “Labour 
market income inequality and mortality in North 
American metropolitan areas” by C. Sanmartin, N.A. 
Ross, S. Tremblay, M. Wolfson, J.R. Dunn and J. 
Lynch, Journal of Epidemiology and Community Health, 57 
(10): 792-797, October 2003. 


M Cyclicality of real wages 


This paper presents a first cross-country comparison 
of the cyclical behaviour of real wages. After 
controlling for changes in labour quality, the study finds 
that real wages are strongly procyclical in Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. In contrast, 
the cyclicality of government-published real aggregate 
hourly wages varies substantially across these three 
countries. The disparity suggests that a direct 
comparison of the cyclical behaviour of real aggregate 
wages is misleading. Variations in labour quality also 
bias the cross-country correlation of several key labour 
market variables. See “A cross-country comparison of 
the cyclicality of real wages” by H.M. Liu, Canadian 
Journal of Economics, 36 (4): 923-948, November 2003. 


™ Happiness in Canada since World War II 


Measures of average happiness in industrialized 
countries typically show little or no upward trend over 
time, despite substantial growth in real per capita 
incomes. This paper examines Canadian data to see if 
they support this generalization. The Canadian data 
have some overall positive trend. Some simple regressions 
suggest that per capita real incomes are positively 
associated with happiness, while unemployment and 
inflation appear to be negatively associated with 
happiness, a result also found in recent studies of 
Western Europe and the United States. Controlling for 
these variables, a negative time trend emerges. See 
“Happiness in Canada since World War II” by R. Hill, 
Social Indicators Research, 65 (1): 109-123, 2004. 


— Family change and economic 
well-being in Canada 


This paper examines the relationship between family 
change and economic well-being among recent 
immigrant families with children during the 1977 to 
1997 period. Whereas the average income-to-needs 
ratio of all Canadian families with children was up 
modestly over this period, this study documents a 
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substantial decline in the average level of economic 
well-being of recent immigrants. This study looks at 
the relevance of not only structural explanations that 
emphasize the role of labour markets or government 
policy in shaping the economic conditions of 
immigrants, but also the potential impact of shifts in 
the living arrangements and family structure of 
immigrants. More specifically, an increased incidence 
of lone parenthood has had a net negative influence 
on the economic well-being of immigrants, albeit not 
to the same extent as among non-immigrants. Yet 
other changes have had a slight positive effect, including 


What’s new? 


an ongoing decline in the average number of children 
per family, an upward shift in the age distribution of 
parents, and a slight increase in the tendency of 
immigrants to co-reside with family members beyond 
the immediate nuclear family. 


See “Family change and economic well-being in 
Canada: The case of recent immigrant families with 
Children py |-v. Liu and Wo Kerr, Ivvernatonal 
Migration, 41 (4): 113-140, 2003. 
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When you need a snapshot of 
the labour market 


...when you need quick answers or 
in-depth analysis 

...when you need to see historical 
movements 


:..when you need labour-related data 
for a presentation or report 


... you'll find that the Labour Force 
Historical Review on CD-ROM is 
the perfect solution. 


This easy-to-use CD-ROM, 
issued annually, lets you 
discover labour market 
patterns in seconds! 
Incorporating a user-friendly 
data browser, the Labour 
Force Historical Review on 
CD-ROM is an essential tool 
providing: 


Accurate, timely data... 


#4 actual and seasonally adjusted 
data series 


#@ on a monthly or annual basis 


...plus historical information... 


% over 20 years of data (from 1976 
to 2003) 


FIFOOOAKCB TIFORO4KCR 


Life Labour Force Revue chronofogique 
B48) HistoricalReview dela population active 


t allowing you to quickly spot 
trends as you browse different 
chart displays 


...in a tremendously useful 
format! 


4% with thousands of cross-classified 
data series 


labour market trends in seconds 


t and the functionality for easy 
export of the data into any 
spreadsheet package for data 
manipulation 


% plus effortless analysis of 
this large library of multi- 
dimensional statistics 


At the click of a mouse, access 
key variables, such as: 


Fe employment and 
unemployment levels and rates 


demographic characteristics 
including age, sex, educational 
attainment and family 
variables 


national, provincial, 
metropolitan areas and 
economic regions 


industry, occupation, wages, 
union membership, job tenure 


Be workplace size and hours 
worked ...and much more. 


As researchers, economists, 
analysts, consultants and planners 
in both private enterprise and the 
public sector, you will value this 
comprehensive information 
resource for your labour-related 
questions, analysis or forecasting. 


To order the CD ROM, CALL 1 800 267-6677, FAX 1 877 287-4369 or MAIL your order to Statistics Canada, Dissemination Division, 
Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, KIA 0T6, Canada. You may also order by 
E-MAIL: order@statcan.ca or contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre: 1 800 263-1136. 
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Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; bourjoaWstatcan.ca. 


Administrative data 

Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Customer Services 


(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Dissemination agent 
(613) 951-9497 


Annual Surveys—Service Industries 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Lucie Lussier 


(613) 951-0410 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: John Gartley 
(613) 951-6906 


Employment and income 


sutveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Marc Levesque 
(613) 951-4090 
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Survey of Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Financial Security 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General social survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 


(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 
Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Patricia Schembarti 
(613) 951-9502 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 
Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1888 297-7355 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7608 
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Strong growth in self-employment over the last 
25 years. 


ES PS ES 


Self-employment (1976=100) 


300 


200 


150 + 


i i 1 1 1 1 | 


100 = fo et peetipy ate i ee 
1976 1980 1984 1988 1992 1996 2000 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


iN a prolonged decline, self-employment grew 
faster than paid work over the last quarter of the 20" 
century. The trend reversed slightly in the late 1990s 
during a period of economic expansion. Growth was 
particularly strong among women. 


Women account for a third of all entrepreneurs. 


Self-employment rate (%) 


(eee Men 


Both sexes 


1976 1980 1984 1988 1992 1996" "* 2000 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


i 2002, almost one in six workers in Canada were 
self-employed. The self-employment rate for women 
fose trom 9% in 19 7ontowkl/oringZ007Z Dy 2002 
women accounted for 35% of all self-employed, up 
from 26% in the mid 1970s, but down slightly from 
the peak of 36% in 1998. 


Almost three-quarters of women entrepreneurs worked on their 


al inde vast majority of women 


own in 2002. 
entrepreneurs work on their own 
(71%) although the number who 
are employers is growing. From 
Si ae acl Aa : 1976 to 2002, self-employed 
pec cet women with paid help increased 
ee ara from 16% to 26%, while those 
| 22,000 who were unpaid family workers 
ak e decreased dramatically—from 
mployers wn accoun 0 0 
213,000 586,000 347 to S/o. 
Unincorporated | Unincorporated 
86,000 Incorporated Incorporated 502,000 
127,000 84,000 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2002 
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The likelihood of women being self-employed is highest among those aged 35 to 54. 


Women (%) 


40 - = . ae 
ay |_| Employer a eee 
30 ~~ [J own account oe Ce 
25 - {HB Employee | Bw 
By ° 
Ba . oo | 
10 | | La ad 

15-16 17-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65+ 

Age 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2002 


Among women entrepreneurs, employers were more likely to work long hours. 


60 + Employer 
ey Own account 


ns BB Employee 


1-14 15-29 30-34 35-40 41-49 50+ 


Weekly hours 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2002 
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Only a third of women entrepreneurs have a 
spouse who is a paid employee. 


607, — —— 
50 oe Self-employed 
40 + <a Re Employee 
30 | | | 
20 | | 
10 ee at 
o = 
Employee Self-employed Unemployed None 
Spouse 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2002 


ES times as many self-employed women have 
spouses who are also self-employed compared with 
women who ate employees. 


Independence and control are the main reasons for 
voluntary self-employment. 


Involuntary part-time work is lowest among 
women employers. 


Women working part time involuntarily (%) 


Employer Own account Employee 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2002 


| eee in 10 own-account, self-employed women 
work part time, twice the rate of women employers 
and employees. Involuntary part-time is less common 
for the self-employed (especially employers) than for 
employees. 


od bare motivation for becoming self- 
employed tends to differ between men and 
women. For both men and women, the 
main reason was independence and 


More money 


Nature of the job Women 


Bi Men 


Family business 


baud 
— 
Challenge, satisfaction leet 


Flexible hours 


Balance work and family 


| 
Independence/control zee ea ERTS 


control. Balancing work and family came 
second for women, while men were look- 
ing for challenge and satisfaction. Flexibil- 
ity and balancing work and family were 
more common reasons for women than 
for men. Women employers were attracted 
by independence, control and challenge; 
this was important to the own-account self- 
employed in addition to flexibility and 
work-family balance. 


Source: Survey of Self-employment, 2000 
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Science occupations showed the highest self-employment growth for women entrepreneurs. 


Natural and applied sciences i ; ae oe Sere s caren 

Judges, lawyers, psychologists, social : ae ose PLES j | | 
workers and ministers oe a “ss / 

Business and finance ae ao 

Health 


Wholesale, technical, insurance, 
real estate sales specialists 


Art, culture, recreation and sport 


Trades, transport and equipment operators 


All occupations ad 


Unique to agriculture, excluding labourers 


-30 70 170 270 370 470 570 
% change from 1987 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 1987 and 2002 


Annual earnings are highly skewed to the lower end of the distribution among adult women 
entrepreneurs, with just over 50% earning less than $15,000 in 2000. 


20 | Ea Employees 


Self-employed 
ee ae 


1-4.9 10-14.9 20-249 30-349 40-449 50-549 60-649 70-749 80-849 90-949 100+ 
$ (000) 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2000 
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Half of women entrepreneurs are back at work 
within a month after childbirth. 


Median months before return 
{2 —— a —_——— - —-— 


10 +  [ 2000 
8 
aed 2001 
6 | ee 
4 | | 
Zz rte = 
Self-employed No El With El 
Employees 


Source: Employment Insurance Coverage Survey, 2000 and 2001 
El: Maternity and/or parental benefits 


sive potential for major loss of income spurred 
early return to work for self-employed women. From 
2000 to 2001, median months off work following 
childbirth for self-employed women and those with- 
out maternity or parental benefits remained relatively 
stable while nearly doubling for employees receiving 
such benefits. 


Entrepreneurs risk having few or no non-wage 
benefits. 


(0) fag Sel ___ esa — 


Full coverage Partial coverage No coverage 


Source: Survey of Self-employment, 2000 


Most women entrepreneurs are self-employed 
voluntarily and would not prefer paid work. 


Voluntary 


Would prefer paid 
employment 


Chooses 
\ to remain self- 
~ \ employed 


Would prefer 
paid employment 


Involuntary 


Chooses to 
remain self- 
employed 


Source: Survey of Self-employment, 2000 


N.. all women entrepreneurs are satisfied with 
their situation. In 2000, 6 in 10 became self-employed 
voluntarily and would choose to remain so, but 30% 
would prefer paid employment. 


Ga with employees, the self-employed are 
less likely to be covered by extended health, dental and 
disability insurance plans. Only 19% of men and 13% 
of women had full coverage, mostly through a spousal 
plan rather than direct purchase or membership in an 
association. Four in 10 self-employed men and 
women would be interested in paying premiums to an 
income insurance program. 


= = = = 2 = Ss _ —— 4 


For further information, contact Henry Pold, 
| Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
| He can be reached at (613) 951-4608 | 
| or henry.pold@statcan.ca. 
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Articles 


Minimum wage workers 
Deborah Sussman and Martin Tabi 


Although minimum wage workers are often young people living 
with parents, others in this category are trying to support a family. 
To evaluate the effects of a change in the minimum wage, knowing 
who works for minimum wage and the types of jobs they hold is 
essential. 


Permanent layoff rates 
René Morissette 


Between the 1980s and the 1990s, the average likelihood of being 
laid off did not increase substantially. But for those who did lose 
their jobs, what were the chances of finding a new one? The 
Longitudinal Worker File is used to examine separations and hirings 
during the period. 


Sidelined in the labour market 
Vincent Dubé 


Long-term unemployment ts costly to both society and the individual. 
In economic terms, it leads to a decrease in tax revenues, lessened 
productivity, and increased costs for social and health care programs. 
On a personal level, it is associated with financial problems, loss of 
self-esteem, and health problems. Between 1976 and 2003, long- 


term unemployment was closely tied to the business cycle. _ rea 
or \Y 2 2 F ae 
f mg 


Low income among immigrants JUN 29 

and visible minorities \S 200 
We 

Boris Palameta , os 


economic. Although the majority of immigrants are no more likely 
than those born in Canada to be in low income, certain groups are 
vulnerable. 
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38 Low income in census metropolitan areas 
Andrew Heisx and Logan McLeod 


Business people, politicians and the general public alike share 
an interest in renewing community life in Canada’s urban 
centres. Addressing poverty, enhancing the business climate, 
and providing learning and working opportunities are some 
of the issues. Understanding which groups are in low income 
and where they live is one important factor. Census data are 
used to describe the income of Canadians from an urban 
perspective between 1980 and 2000. 


45 Income replacement among recent widows 


Richard V. Burkhauser, Phihp Giles, Dean R. Lillard, 
Johannes Schwarze 


The death of a husband has far-reaching implications, not 
the least of which is how his earnings will be replaced. 
Government programs are in place to mitigate the effects of 
major earnings losses on households; private institutions also 
play an important role. The economic well-being of recent 
widows during the 1990s is compared in four OECD 
countries: Canada, the United States, Great Britain and 
Germany. 
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In this issue 


M@ Minimum wage workers est pes 
M In 2003, some 547,000 people worked at or below 


the minimum wage set by their province. Nearly 
half were aged 15 to 19—the majority of them 
students and living with their parents. 


Women aged 25 to 54 accounted for 22% of 
minimum wage workers. This may reflect the 
tendency for some women to work part time, 
often at a lower paid job, in order to balance paid 
work with childcare and other family 
responsibilities. 


Almost all minimum wage workers were employed 
in the service sector. Accommodation and food 
services, in particular, had the highest incidence, 
with one in six workers working at or below 
minimum wage. 


Part-time employment is a notable feature of 
minimum wage work. Some 60% of minimum 
wage workers worked part time compared with 
less than 20% of all employees. 


M@ Permanent layoff rates we pe 15 


Despite some high-profile corporate downsizing, 
permanent layoff rates were virtually the same in 
MewlIs0s and the.1990s. In 1989 5.9% of 
employees permanently lost their job. In 1999, a 
comparable year in terms of labour market 
conditions, the proportion stood at 5.7%. 


While overall permanent layoff rates did not change, 
two groups—men aged 55 to 64 and women 35 
to 44—-saw their rates rise. The men’s rate 
increased from 7.4% in 1989 to 8.1% in 1999, 
and the women’s from 3.2% to 3.7%. 


M@ The risk of permanent layoff rose for large firms, 
but either fell or changed little in smaller companies. 
Even though job loss rose in large firms, employees 
in small firms were, at the end of the 1990s, about 
three times more likely to lose their job. 


M@ While workers’ chances of losing their job did not 
rise substantially during the 1990s, their chances of 
finding a new job in the event of a layoff fell 
matkedly. Between 1985 and 1989, 25% of jobs 
existing in a given year were filled by new hirings. 
This rate declined to 21% between 1995 and 1999. 


M As companies hired fewer workers, employees 
tended to quit much less often. While 9.2% of 
workers quit their job permanently in 1989, only 
7.3% did so in 1999. The decline was widespread 
and not simply due to the aging of the workforce. 


M Although employees were no more likely to lose 
their jobs, more were choosing to stay longer with 
their employer. Hence, average job duration rose 
between the 1980s and the 1990s. 


MM Sidelined in the labour market... p. 25 


M During the period from 1976 to 2003, the 
incidence of long-term unemployment reached a 
peak of 17% in 1994. In 2003, less than 10% of 
the unemployed spent a year or more looking for 
work. 


M Despite a fairly comparable overall unemployment 
rate (approximately 7.5%), the incidence of long- 
term unemployment in 2003 was 39% higher than 
in 1990, and more than double (+120%) that in 
eae 


M Some groups and regions were harder hit than 
others—in particular, men, older workers, people 
with less education, and individuals in Quebec and 
British Columbia. 
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Highlights 


Low income among immigrants 
and visible minorities hin 832 


M Recent immigrants were two to three times more 
likely than those born in Canada to experience 
low income, regardless of sex, level of education, 
family type, or province of residence. Furthermore, 
recent immigrants who experienced low income 
for at least one year were more likely than other 
Canadians to experience it repeatedly (three or 
more years). 


M@ Canadian-born visible minorities were no more 
likely than other Canadians to experience low 
income. However, visible minority immigrants were 

_ more likely than other immigrants to experience 
low income, even among immigrants who had 
been in Canada for over 17 years. Furthermore, 
visible minorities (even the Canadian-born) who 
experienced low income for at least one year were 
more likely to experience it repeatedly. 


M In general, seniors were less likely to experience 
low income than any other age group. However, 
immigrant seniors who came to Canada in their 
50s or late 40s were roughly five times more likely 
than their Canadian-born counterparts to 
experience low income. 


M@ Low income in census 
metropolitan areas aT peos 


M During the 1990s, the low-income rate for all 
census metropolitan areas combined rose slightly, 
from 72 7o"to TY 7. The largest aise was .1n 
Vancouver, where the rate increased from 15.8% 
to LIT: 


M@ Three groups—recent immigrants, Aboriginal 
people and lone-parent families—were more likely 
than others to live in low-income neighbourhoods. 
In 2000, 11.7% of Aboriginal people lived in low- 


income neighbourhoods, as did 9.7% of recent 
immigrants, and 8.7% of lone-parent families. This 
compares with 4.4% of CMA residents overall. 


M Recent immigrants in particular saw a rise in their 
low-income rate. The rate reached 35% in 2000 
(nearly twice the overall CMA average), compared 
with 23.1% in 1980. 


@ Income replacement among 
recent widows we p. 45 


M One year after the death of her husband, a widow’s 
income, adjusted for household size, is very similar 
to what it was the year before. The ‘income 
replacement rate’ of the median widow increased 
according to the age of her husband at death, 
ranging from 82% for those whose husbands died 
at less than age 55, to 98% for husbands who 
died at 75 or older. 


M@ The financial situation of widows in Canada one 
year after the death of their husbands compares 
favourably with that of widows in the United 
States, Great Britain and Germany. 


MM What’s new? snpeesd 


M@ Just released 


Earnings of new immigrants 
Moving out of low-paid work 


Labour productivity 
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Minimum wage workers 


Deborah Sussman and Martin Tabi. 


hey are young. They are single. They are 

students. They work part time, many in retail 

stores and restaurants. They are sons and 
daughters living at home, working to finance their edu- 
cation and other expenses. Less frequently they are 
middle-aged, married, or working full time. Some are 
men and women trying to support their families, while 
others are older workers looking to supplement their 
pension. Together, they make up the 547,000 people 
(about 4% of the paid workforce) who worked for 
minimum wage or less in 2003 (Chart A). 


Minimum wage legislation is one of Canada’s oldest 
social policies. Originating in New Zealand, Australia 
and Great Britain, it was introduced in Canada in the 
eatly part of the 20" century as part of an effort to 
promote fairer treatment of the most vulnerable 
employees—namely, women and children. It was later 
extended to men. Eventually, all provinces enacted 
minimum wage legislation as employment standards 


became more widespread (HRDC 2001). 


Over the years, minimum wage legislation has become 
the subject of considerable debate, primarily revolv- 
ing around whether current rates are too low or too 
high. On the one hand, some argue that the minimum 
wage should be increased as an important policy tool 
for addressing wage inequalities as well as an essential 
element in helping to meet anti-poverty and social 
welfare goals. By this reasoning, the minimum wage 
should be set at a rate where basic needs may be 
adequately met (Battle 2003; Goldberg and Green 
1999; Black and Shaw 1998). On the other hand, the 
argument is that a minimum wage is a ‘killer of jobs’ 
and a ‘passport to poverty,’ since too high a minimum 
wage can artificially increase the cost of labour, often 


Deborah Sussman is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-4226 or 
deborah. sussman@statcan.ca. Martin Tabi is with Finance 


Canada. 


Chart A: The proportion of employees earning 
minimum wage has fallen steadily since 1997. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


to the detriment of the very people it is designed to 
help (Law 1999). Increases in the minimum wage 
would reduce the demand for workers (as firms find 
substitutes for the now more costly labour input) and 
might also increase the supply of workers (as some 
would be encouraged to consider jobs that they would 
previously not have found attractive), resulting in 
reduced employment and increased unemployment 
rates (Sarlo 2000; Law and Mihlar 1998; Shannon and 
Beach yl995): 


Both these arguments rely in part on the prevailing 
socio-political climate, as well as on the characteristics 
of the minimum wage workers themselves and the 
types of jobs they hold. This study examines the latter, 
looking at which workers might be affected by a 
change in the minimum wage. 


As implied, the minimum wage is the lowest rate an 
employer can pay employees covered by the legisla- 
tion (see Data source and definitions).” Minimum wage leg- 
islation is by no means static. Since 1997, over 30 
increases in minimum wage rates have been recorded 
actoss the provinces. In 2002 alone, seven provinces 
raised their minimum wage, as did four in 2003. 
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Minimum wage workers 


In this article, minimum wage workers are those 
working for the ‘minimum wage for experienced adult 
workers’ (or the ‘general adult rate’) set by their prov- 
ince. Those who earn less are also included. Hourly 
earnings below the set minimum do not necessarily 
indicate violations of the legislation; they may instead 
reflect workers who are either exempt from the legis- 
lation or subject to lower minimum wage rates. One 
such special category covers young workers. This is of 
particular interest given the significant presence of 
young people among minimum wage workers. 
Although there has been a marked trend towards their 
repeal, youth rates still exist in Ontario.* And in New- 
foundland and Labrador, the general adult rate does 
not apply to workers under 16 years of age. These 
young workers are not strictly minimum wage work- 
ers but are included here for simplicity. 


Lowest proportion in Alberta 


In 2003, some 547,000 people worked at or below 
the minimum wage set by their province: 4.1% of 
employees, down from 5.7% in 1997. In 2003, mini- 
mum wage tates ranged from a high of $8.00 per hour 
in British Columbia to a low of $5.90 in Alberta 
(Table 1). The latter rate has remained unchanged since 
October 1999. Alberta also had the lowest propor- 
tion of employees working at or below minimum 
wage (1.1%), while Newfoundland and Labrador had 
the highest (8.5%). The relatively high proportion in 
Newfoundland and Labrador may be due in part to 


less favourable labour market conditions, given an 
unemployment rate of 16.7% in 2003, more than dou- 
ble the national rate of 7.6%. Similarly, comparatively 
more favourable market conditions in Alberta may 
have contributed to the low proportion in that prov- 
ince (an unemployment rate of 5.1% in 2003). That is, 
more opportunities in Alberta may have translated into 
greater bargaining power for workers (Statistics 
Canada 1998). However, high unemployment rates are 
not necessarily associated with a greater proportion of 
workers receiving minimum wage or less. For exam- 
ple, Prince Edward Island had the second-highest un- 
employment rate in 2003 (11.1%), yet its proportion 
of minimum wage workers (3.8%) was slightly less 
than the national average. This suggests that other fac- 
tors such as industry composition, part-time rate, the 
economic cycle, and legislation play a role. 


Part of the disparity in provincial incidence of work- 
ine for minimum wage may be attributed to the vari- 
ation in minimum wage rates (or general adult rates).° 
If a universal threshold of $8.00 had been used (the 
highest provincial rate), some 1.6 million workers 
would have been below that rate in 2003, about 12% 
of employees. By far the lowest proportion of 
employees earning $8.00 or less would have been in 
British Columbia (5.6%), while Newfoundland and 
Labrador would have had the highest (25.0%). 
Ontario (11.2%) and Alberta (12.5%) would have 
remained among the provinces with the lowest pro- 
portions; however, New Brunswick (19.3%) and 


Table 1: Employees earning minimum wage or less 


Total 
employees Total 
000 000 
Province 
Newfoundland and Labrador 190.5 16.1 
Nova Scotia 379.2 21.9 
British Columbia 1,639.7 92.1 
Quebec SalGoLO 161.9 
Saskatchewan 386.5 19.1 
Manitoba 478.2 22m 
Canada 13:333-2 547.0 
New Brunswick 303.2 2S 
Prince Edward Island 58.0 D2 
Ontario 5,319.4 184.3 
Alberta pAnlono 15nd 


Minimum wage 
a 


Incidence 


Workers 

Unem- earning 

General adult ployment $8.00/hour 

minimum wage* rate or less 

% $/hour % % 
8.5 6.00 (November 2002) TOR 25.0 
Sat 6.25 (October 2003) 9.3 18.9 
O26 8.00 (November 2001) 8.1 5.6 
Sa 7.30 (February 2003) 9.1 AS 
4.9 6.65 (November 2002) 5.6 17.9 
4.6 6.75 (April 2003) 5.0 ee 
4.1 or 7.6 au terh 
4.1 6.00 (August 2002) 10.6 19.3 
3.8 6.25 (January 2003) lds 20.0 
OS) 6.85 (January 1995) 7.0 A 
theft 5.90 (October 1999) oh (atts. 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 
* (Month in which the rate became effective.) 
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Prince Edward Island (20.0%) would have been 
among those with the highest (Table 1). In other 
words, the ranking of provinces shifts drastically 
according to the wage threshold chosen. 


Most are women 


Women are mote likely than men to be working for 
minimum wage. In 2003, women accounted for 
almost two-thirds of minimum wage workers, yet they 
made up just under half of employees (Table 2)— 
hence their higher rate of working for minimum wage 


Table 2: Minimum wage workers by age 


and sex 
Minimum wage 
Total 
employees Total Incidence 
000 000 % 
Both sexes 
15 and over 1325 33)2 547.0 4.1 
15 to 19 864.5 260.0 30.1 
20 to 24 1,433.7 84.1 5.9 
25 to 34 SelO4e7, 60.1 1.9 
35 to 44 3,530.9 SZ 1.6 
45 to 54 B-ON.3 50.4 len 
55 and over 1,382.2 BOr2 2:5 
Men 
15 and over 6,819.9 198.5 2.9 
15 to 19 433.9 TOES 23.9 
20 to 24 729.6 32.8 4.5 
25 to 34 1,619.3 70). 76 Te! 
35 to 44 1,800.8 14.7 0.8 
45 to 54 AES OOKS 14.3 0 
55 and over 735.9 12.4 th 
Women 
15 and over 6:513.3 348.5 5.4 
15 to 19 430.6 15635 36.3 
20 to 24 704.1 BAe hes 
25 to 34 1,485.3 39.4 2a 
35 to 44 1,730.1 42.4 P28 
45 to 54 1,516.8 SOmt 2.4 
55 and over 646.2 22.8 SKS 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 
RRL NE TEE NTE) 


(1 in 20 women compared with 1 in 35 men). This 
ovetrepresentation of women existed in all age groups, 
with rates for women being almost double those for 
men. This may be a function of some of the occupa- 
tions held by women that are associated with lower 
wages. 


Minimum wage workers 


Age a major factor 


Teenagers between the ages of 15 and 19 had by far 
the highest rate of working for minimum wage— 
almost 1 in 3 (Table 2). Indeed, nearly half of all mini- 
mum wage workers were 15 to 19, with a large ma- 
jority (77%) attending school either full time or part 
time. Another 15% were between 20 and 24, with many 
of them (44%) students.’ 


Students with summer jobs in particular were more 
likely to be working for minimum wage (1 in 5) than 
others the same age (1 in 7).° Indeed, although only 
45% of those 15 to 24 employed in the summer were 
students, they made up 71% of youths working for 
minimum wage during that time. The growing finan- 
cial burden of postsecondary education likely encour- 
ages many students to take jobs, particularly during 
the summer months, to help finance their educational 
and other expenses. However, young workers often 
lack the job experience or education to command 
higher wages, or are interested in only short-term 
employment, leading many of them to accept mini- 
mum wage jobs (Statistics Canada 1998). 


In sum, almost two-thirds of minimum wage work- 
ers were under 25, compared with only 17% of 
all employees. This translates into an incidence rate for 
this age group more than eight times that of those 25 
and older. The prevalence of teenagers and young 
adults among minimum wage workers reflects the 
characteristics associated with minimum-wage work. 
These include lower levels of education, service-sector 
jobs, part-time work, and shorter job tenure. 


Although the incidence of working for minimum 
wage declined sharply with age, it rose slightly among 
those 55 and older (Table 2). This suggests that some 
older workers may be working to supplement their 
pension income or to stay active. Working seniors tend 
to be concentrated in certain occupations, some of 
which are associated with lower wages. These occu- 
pations include retail salespersons and sales clerks; gen- 
eral office clerks; janitors, caretakers and building 
superintendents; babysitters, nannies and parent’s help- 
ers; and light duty cleaners (Duchesne 2004). 


In addition, a sizeable portion (31%) of minimum- 
wage workers were between the ages of 25 and 
54, many of them women (Chart B). This may reflect 
the tendency for some women to work part time, of- 
ten at a lower paid job, perhaps enabling some to bal- 
ance paid work with childcare and other family 
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Minimum wage workers 


Table 3: Minimum wage workers by selected characteristics 


Teenagers and young adults Individuals 25 and over 
Minimum wage Minimum wage 
Total —_—_—&$—_ Total ———_—__--—_ 
employees Total Incidence employees Total Incidence 
000 000 % 000 000 % 
Total 2,298.2 344.1 15.0 11,035.1 202.9 1.8 
Education 
Less than high school 617.5 174.0 28.2 1,334.4 49.4 a0 
Less than grade 9 SISK T/ 9.4 2013 SOL 21.0 5.9 
Some high school 581.9 164.6 28.3 979.2 28.4 2.9 
High school graduate OKs) 8) 61.8 11.6 2,212.4 47.4 PAA 
At least some postsecondary 1,147.4 108.3 9.4 7,488.3 106.3 1.4 
_ Some postsecondary HoORZ 74.0 14.0 843.2 18.9 PLY 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 488.1 27.8 5Se7, 4,059.4 56.8 1.4 
University degree 129.1 6.5 5.0 Ze SOM 30.6 thse 
Industry 
Agriculture 39.7 tel 17.9 80.5 Das 6.6 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas Diao F IF DAES 1.9 0.9 
Utilities G7 l= [= 124.7 = F 
Construction 108.6 {xe} iliens 5358S Saat 120) 
Manufacturing 227.6 Us Sal 1,976.6 13.6 0.7 
Trade 652.3 load 20.1 1,507.1 42.7 2.8 
Transportation and warehousing BAS 2.0 3.9 OIE Te 9.0 1.6 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 87.6 Teal 8.1 701.1 10.6 AES 
Professional, scientific and technical 73.8 ST 20 579.1 5.0 0.9 
Business, building and other support* MOZtS 6.9 6.7 366.1 9.3 PDAS) 
Educational services 72.0 6.2 8.6 929.1 a der(G des 
Health care and social assistance 129.7 8.0 (SZ 1,351.9 TES ilies’ 
Information, culture and recreation 156.5 26.0 16.6 439.0 6.0 1.4 
Accommodation and food 420.6 118.9 28.3 500.8 40.9 8.2 
Other services 85.6 12S 14.6 396.1 19.8 5.0 
Public administration 56.3 4.5 8.0 758.6 SI 0.5 
Full-time/part-time status 
Full-time 1R25 922 86.9 6.9 9,634.3 1325 1.4 
Men 22 36.8 1 DrSOnkS 48.4 0.9 
Women 536.5 50.1 9.3 4,253.0 84.1 2.0 
Part-time 1,039.0 25ieZ 24.8 1,400.7 70.4 5.0 
Men 440.8 99.5 22.6 Zone 13.8 5x0 
Women 598.2 {Sy/ 38} 26.4 lZORO 56.6 5.0 
Job tenure 
1 to 3 months 459.9 90.3 19.6 506.0 23.0 4.5 
4 to 6 months 347.0 64.6 18.6 503.9 21.0 4.2 
7 to 12 months 404.9 ABS Wate oder, 24.9 SiS 
13 to 60 months 999.8 ZAI dies 3,473.6 69.5 2.0 


61 or more months 86.6 4.8 5.5 5,799.9 64.4 lea 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 
* Previously called management of companies, administrative and other support services. 


responsibilities. It may also be that a number of work- phenomenon, and these individuals may require 
ers spend their working lives in a series of minimum particular attention in any efforts aimed at improving 
wage jobs (Carrington and Fallick 2001). For this their financial situation. 


group, minimum wages are not merely a transitory 
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Chart B: People under 25 and women 25 to 54 
accounted for 85% of minimum wage workers. 


Men, 25 to 54 

9% 

Youths, 20 to 24 2 
15% 


Women, 25 to 54 
22% 


55 and over 


Youths, 15 to 19 6% 


48% 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 
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Education makes a difference 


Working for minimum wage or less was much more 
prevalent among those with less than a high school 
diploma (1 in 9) than among those with at least some 
postsecondary training (1 in 40) (Table 4). In fact, 
41% of all minimum wage workers did not have a 
high school diploma compared with only 15% of all 
employees. This would explain the high rates of 
minimum wage work among young people, many of 
whom have not yet completed their studies. Remov- 
ing teenagers and young adults con- 
firms the role education plays in 
minimum wage work. Indeed, 
among those 25 and over (who 
presumably have completed their 
first cycle of formal education), 
those who had not completed high 
school were still more likely to be 
working for minimum wage than 
those who had a high school di- 
ploma and those with some 
postsecondary education (Table 3). 


Education 


Where do they work? 


Almost all minimum wage work- 
ers were employed in the service 
sector. Accommodation and food 
services, in particular, had the high- 


Less than high school 
Less than grade 9 
Some high school 

High school graduate 

At least some postsecondary 
Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 
University degree 


Minimum wage workers 


est incidence, with 1 in 6 working at or below mini- 
mum wage (Table 5). Working for minimum wage 
was also prevalent in trade (1 in 12). These industries 
ate characterized by high concentrations of youth and 
part-time workers. Both groups tend to have less work 
experience and weaker attachment to the labour force, 
making them prime candidates for low-paying jobs. 
These industries often do not require specialized skills 
and training or a postsecondary education. Low levels 
of unionization may also account for lower wages. 
Women are also highly present in these industries, 
where many jobs are likely to be part-time. 


Agriculture also had a relatively high incidence of mini- 
mum wage (1 in 10). Farm labour has traditionally 
been excluded from minimum wage provisions, and 
workers in this industry are often not unionized. How- 
ever, they do sometimes benefit from non-wage 
remuneration such as free room and board 
(Akyeampong 1989). Another benefit may include 
some spouses of unincorporated farmers being paid 
a nominal wage as a tax deductible business expense. 
Following a change in tax legislation allowing owners 
of unincorporated businesses to claim a spousal 
employee’s wages as a deduction, the number of 
women employees in agriculture rose markedly while 
unpaid family workers decreased (Duchesne 1989).° 


In contrast, manufacturing, public administration and 
construction were among industries with the lowest 
rates of minimum wage workers. This is not surpris- 
ing since they represent some of the most highly 
unionized industries (Akyeampong 2003). 


Table 4: Minimum wage workers by educational attainment 


Minimum wage 


Total 
employees Total Incidence 
000 000 % 
13,333.2 547.0 4.1 
1,951.9 22303 11.4 
390.8 30.3 7.8 
deoO' lien 193.0 12.4 
2,745.7 109.1 4.0 
8,635.6 214.6 Dist 
AeSiaoes 93.0 6.8 
4,547.5 84.6 1.9 
2,714.8 SO) 1.4 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 
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Minimum wage workers 


A slightly different picture emerges when age is 
factored in. Among teenagers and young adults, about 
1 in 4 working in the accommodation and food serv- 
ices earned minimum wage or less (Table 3). This was 
also the case for 1 in 5 in trade, and 1 in 6 in agricul- 
ture. Among workers 25 and over, those in accom- 
modation and food services were the most likely to 
be earning minimum wage or less (1 in 12), followed 
by those in agriculture (1 in 15), and in trade (1 in 35). 


Part-time jobs prominent 


Part-time employment (less than 30 hours per week) 
is another notable feature of minimum wage work, 
with a rate almost seven times higher than full-time 
(Table 6). In fact, 60% of minimum wage workers 
‘worked part time, compared with less than 20% of all 
employees (Chart C). 


Part-time was even more apparent among teenagers 
and young adults. This group made up almost four- 
fifths of all part-time minimum wage workers, reflect- 
ing the large number of students among the ranks. 
Indeed, the vast majority of young minimum wage 
workers worked part time because they were attend- 
ing school. In relative terms, almost 1 in 4 young peo- 
ple working part time earned 
minimum wage. This rate was 
higher among women than men. 


By contrast, only one-third of mint- 
mum wage workers 25 and older 


Chart C: Almost 60% of minimum wage workers 
worked part time, compared with less than 20% of 
all employees. 


% 
100 


80 


60 f bet : ea Part-time 


|_| Full-time 


40 


20 


Minimum wage workers All employees 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 


wage was most prevalent among those who had been 
at their job for three months ot less (1 in 9), and least 
common among those who had been there for more 
than five years (1 in 80). Again, the pattern holds for 
those 25 and over (Table 3). 


Table 5: Minimum wage workers by industry 


Minimum wage 


é . i Total 

worked part time. These workers employees roiol  ineidems 
cited economic reasons (business - 
conditions, could not find full-time eo one %e 
work), personal preference, and Ne ' AS; 93'2 aaa gu 
personal or family responsibilities pean Re Bh 103 
as the main reasons. Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 239.0 34 1.3 
Utilities 131.4 F F 

- Construction 643.9 6.9 tet 

Most jobs are short-term Manufacturing 2,204.2 20.7 0.9 
More than half of all minimum Service-producing 9,994.5 503.4 5.0 
. : Trade 2 1590 WLORO 8.0 

Mee workers had been in their Transportation and warehousing 628.7 11.0 ler 
current job for no more than one Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 788.7 RATA ey 
year, compared with only 22% of Professional, scientific and technical 652.8 8.7 es 
i i Business, building and other support* 468.6 16.2 3h.08) 
all employees (Table 7). Many of 9 Equation 1,001.1 17.9 1.8 
these jobs are occupied by students Health care and social assistance 1,481.6 25.8 den 
and other young people at the start Information, culture and recreation 595.6 O20 5.4 
of their careers. With more educa- pr seadiaaas andiiood ae vers ae 
tion and experience, these workers _ Public administration 814.9 8.2 1.0 


move into better paying jobs. 
Indeed, working for minimum 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 


* 


Previously called management of companies, administrative and other support services. 
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Table 6: Minimum wage workers by full-time/ 
part-time status 


Minimum wage 


Total 
employees Total Incidence 
000 000 % 
Total 13,333.2 547.0 4.1 
Men 6,819.9 198.5 209 
Women 61511373 348.5 5.4 
Full-time 10,893.5 219.4 2.0 
Men 6,104.0 SZ 1.4 
Women 4,789.5 134.1 2.8 
Part-time 2,439.7 327.7 13.4 
Men 716.0 ‘AGES 15.8 
Women GUS TE 214.4 dee 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 


Employed by both large and small firms but 
rarely unionized 


Almost equal numbers of minimum wage workers 
were employed by large firms (more than 500 
employees) and small firms (less than 20 employees). 
Together they accounted for three-quarters of all mini- 
mum wage workers in 2003 (Table 7). The incidence 


Table 7: Minimum wage workers by job tenure, firm size and 


union coverage 


Total 
employees 
000 
Job tenure 13,333.2 
1 to 3 months 965.9 
4 to 6 months 850.9 
7 to 12 months 4}, exert) 
13 to 60 months 4,473.4 
61+ months 5,886.5 
Firm size 13,333.2 
Less than 20 employees 2,627.8 
20 to 99 employees ZeOoEO 
100 to 500 employees 15926°9 
More than 500 employees 6,623.0 
Union membership 13,333.2 
Union member or covered 
by collective agreement 4,318.6 
Non-member and not covered 
by collective agreement 9,014.6 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 


Min 


Total 


Minimum wage workers 


of working for minimum wage, however, was highest 
among workers in small firms (1 in 13). This likely 
stems from lower unionization rates and weaker bar- 
gaining power found in smaller firms—only 8% of 
minimum wage workers were covered by a collective 
agreement, compared with 32% of all employees. 
Indeed, only 1 in 90 union members worked for mini- 
mum wage or less, compared with 1 in 20 non-union 
members. The large number of part-time workers, 
students and other young people working for mini- 
mum wage, combined with their sizeable presence in 
smaller firms, tends to inhibit the ability of these work- 
ers to organize and thereby command better wages 


(Akyeampong 1989). 


Most live with parents 


Since most Canadians belong to families, an individual 
earning minimum wage or less is not necessarily eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. However, low wages for the 
primary wage-earner could affect the economic well- 
being of all family members. A closer look at the fam- 
ily status of minimum wage workers provides insight 
into the earning power (or lack thereof) of the family 
as a whole. 


Almost two-thirds of all minimum wage workers in 
2003 lived with parents or other family members 
(Table 8), again reflecting the large number of mini- 
mum wage workers under 25 and 
in school. This is often a tempo- 
rary situation until the completion 
of education and the accumulation 
otsexperience.. | he incidence of 
working for minimum wage in this 
group was three times the overall 
rate. Indeed, sons, daughters and 
other relatives living with family 
had some of the highest rates, par- 
ticularly those under 20 and those 
attending school. 


imum wage 


Incidence 


—_ — 
fe} 
oO 


Be ie ee 


One-quarter of all minimum wage 
workers were part of a couple. 
However, the incidence rate for 
this group was only 1 in 60. More 
than three-quarters had employed 
spouses, most earning more than 
minimum wage. This may in part 
reflect women who take lower- 
paying part-time work while car- 
ing for young children (Statistics 
Canada 1998). 
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Data source and definitions 


| The Labour Force Survey (LFS) is a monthly household 
survey of about 54,000 households across Canada. 
Demographic and labour force information is obtained for 
all civilian household members 15 years of age and older. 
Excluded are residents of institutions, persons living on 
Indian Reserves, and residents of the Territories. 


Every province and territory stipulates a minimum wage 
| in its employment standards legislation. It is an offence for 
employers to pay eligible employees less than the set rate, 
regardless of how remuneration is calculated (hourly, daily, 
weekly, monthly, or on a piecework basis). Likewise, 
employees are prohibited from accepting pay that is less 
than the applicable minimum. The minimum wage rate 
varies from province to province, and a change can 
become effective in any month of the year. For example, 
effective May 1, 2002, Newfoundland and Labrador raised 
its minimum wage rate to $5.75. This was followed shortly 
by an increase to $6.00, effective November 1, 2002. 


The self-employed are not covered by minimum wage leg- 
islation and as such are not included in the analysis. 
Unpaid family workers are also excluded. 


Other exclusions and special coverage provisions vary and 
include young workers (Ontario and Newfoundland and 
Labrador), workers with disabilities (Alberta, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan; rarely used), domestic and live-in care 
| workers (New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba 
and Quebec), farm labour (Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan), and home-based workers (for example, 
| teleworkers, and pieceworkers in the clothing and textile 
industry). Other specific minimum wage rates cover non- 
hourly and tip-related wage rates (for example, Ontario sets 
a minimum wage rate of $5.95 for employees who serve 
alcoholic beverages in licensed establishments). A more 
complete description of exclusions and special rates is 
available from Human Resources and Development Cana- 
| da’s database on minimum wages—lInternet: www110.hrdc- 
| drhc.gc.ca/psait_spila/Imnec_eslc/eslc/salaire_minwage/ 
intro/index.cfm/doc/english. 
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The number of employees working for minimum wage was 
calculated using the applicable minimum wage for 
experienced adult workers (also known as the general 
adult rate) for each province for each month of 2003. The 
average of these 12 monthly observations provides the 
annual estimate for each province, while the total for 
Canada is the sum of the provincial estimates. 


The annual average of the monthly minimum wage rates 
was not chosen since it would lead to over/under cover- 
age resulting from the inclusion/exclusion of employees 
whose hourly earnings were slightly above or below the 
actual minimum wage rate applicable in a given month. In 
addition, the use of one month to represent the whole year 
was not selected in order to control for fluctuations in highly 
seasonal industries and those dependent on minimum wage 
work such as accommodation and retail sales. Moreover, 
because a change in the minimum wage rate can occur 
at any point within the year, choosing one month could fail 
to capture the month in which a change in the minimum 
wage rate became effective. 


To determine whether an employee worked at or below the 
general adult rate wage for each province, hourly earn- 
ings were calculated using the reported wage or salary 
before taxes and other deductions. If the wage or salary 
including tips, commissions and bonuses’ was 
reported hourly, it was used directly. Other wage rates 
were converted to an hourly rate using the usual weekly 
hours of work. In principle, tips, commissions and bonuses 
should have been excluded to capture only those whose 
true base hourly wage was at or below the provincial 
general adult rate, but the required information is not 
collected. The result is a slight downward bias in the 
number of paid workers working at or below the official 
general adult rate set by each province. However, none 
of the exclusions or special minimum wage rates (such as 
special minimum wage rates for tip earners and young 
workers) were used, which introduces an upward bias. 


Of particular interest are the 27,000 heads of family 
with no spouse, working at or below minimum wage. 
Although they make up only a small proportion of all 
minimum wage workers (5%) and are no more likely 
to be earning minimum wage than other individuals 
(1 in 30 versus 1 in 25), almost all had at least one child 
under the age of 18 to support. Additionally, some 
31,000 minimum wage workers had a spouse who 
was not employed. While their incidence rate is not 
alarming, as sole family providers (and barring income 
from other sources), these individuals would be hard- 
pressed to support more than one person. Another 
28,000 minimum wage workers living alone may also 
have had difficulty supporting themselves. 


Summary 


Minimum wage legislation continues to generate 
heated debate among supporters and detractors alike. 
Although both sides agree that the needs of those at 
the bottom end of the wage scale should be addressed, 
they disagree on how it should be accomplished. To 
evaluate the effects of a change to the minimum wage, 
it is important to understand who these minimum 
wage workers are and the types of jobs they hold. 


In 2003, some 547,000 workers worked at or below 
the minimum wage set by their province. Overall, 
more women, young people, students and part-time 
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Table 8: Minimum wage workers by family status 


Total 


Member of a couple 
Spouse not employed 
Spouse unemployed 
Spouse not in the labour force 
Less than 55 
55 and over 


Spouse employed 
Earning minimum wage or less 
Earning more than minimum wage 
Self-employed 

Head of family, no spouse present 

Youngest child less than 18 

No children, or children 18 or older 


Son, daughter or other relative 
living with family 

15 to 19, in school 

15 to 19, not in school 

20 to 24, in school 

20 to 24, not in in school 

25 or over, in school 

25 or over, not in school 


Unattached individual 
Living alone 
15 to 24 
25 to 54 
55 and over 
Living with non-relatives 
15 to 24 
25 to 54 
55 and over 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 


Minimum wage 


Total 
employee Total Incidence 
000 000 % 
13,333.2 547.0 4.1 
7,901.1 diSies ‘hot 
1,543.8 31.0 Za) 
343.1 8.7 PDAS 
1,200.7 22S 1.9 
804.9 121 125 
SOOO 10.2 2.6 
Oyoon.S 106.3 {paz 
84.2 5.6 6.7 
5,394.0 79.3 USS 
879.1 21.4 2.4 
824.3 27.0 320 
OZ 24.3 SS) 
22a 2.8 Deo 
2,667.4 332.4 12.5 
468.7 163.4 34.9 
339.7 84.4 24.8 
233.4 2322 9.9 
631.2 34.0 5.4 
53.6 eZ 6.0 
940.7 24.2 2.6 
1,940.4 50.4 2.6 
1,314.8 28.0 Dis 
95.1 S52: 330 
ABO Seo 16.4 1.6 
188.7 6.3 She) 
625.5 22.4 n0 
oe2 10.8 6.0 
421.6 10.5 PS 
24.8 IP F 


workers are minimum wage work- 
ers. They are concentrated in ac- 
commodation, food and trade 
industries, and in large and small 
firms. They are rarely unionized 
and tend to hold these jobs for less 
than a year. Most live with parents 
or other relatives. 


Nevertheless, a sizeable proportion 
of minimum wage workers are in 
their core working years (25 to 54) 
and work full time. Also of interest 
are minimum wage workers who 
are the sole employed household 
member, particularly those respon- 
sible for a spouse, at least one child 


under 18, or both. These workers 
in particular may find it hard to 
make ends meet. 


& Notes 


1 This model assumes the existence 
of competitive markets for labour and 
the absence of market power in the 
determination of wages. That is, it 
presumes that both employers and 
workers are wage takers and that the 
equilibrium wage rate is determined by 
the equality of the cumulative demand 
for workers and the availability of work- 
ers with the necessary qualifications. 


Minimum wage workers 


This argument has been challenged 
empirically, most notably by Card and 
Krueger (1994) in their case study of 
the fast food industry in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. That study found 
no evidence that the rise in New Jer- 
sey’s minimum wage reduced employ- 
ment at fast-food restaurants in the 
state. In fact, the increase in the mini- 
mum wage increased employment. 
Moreover, meal prices increased in New 
Jersey relative to Pennsylvania (where 
the minimum wage was constant), sug- 
gesting that much of the burden of the 
minimum wage increase was passed on 
to consumers. 


2 Since December 1996, the mini- 
mum wage rate applicable to workers 
under federal jurisdiction has been the 
general adult minimum wage rate of 
the province or territory where the work 
is performed. 


3 Several provinces have scheduled 
increases to their minimum wage rates 
for 2004, and some have planned in- 
creases even further into the future. 
Prince Edward Island has scheduled 
increases to $6.50, effective January 1, 
2004 and $6.80, January 1, 2005; Nova 
Scotia, $6.50, April 1, 2004; New Bruns- 
wick, $6.20, January 1, 2004; Manitoba, 
$7.00, April 1, 2004; Quebec, $7.45, 
May 1, 2004; $7.60, May 1, 2005; and 
Ontario, $7.15, February 1, 2004; $7.45, 
February. 1, 2005;)57.75, February, 1, 
2006; and $8.00, February 1, 2007. 
(Ontario’s minimum wage had 
remained unchanged since 1995.) 


4 Ontario has a special minimum 
wage rate of $6.40 for students under 
18 working up to 28 hours a week or 
during a school holiday. In 2003, there 
were approximately 50,000 such stu- 
dents whose hourly earnings fell below 
the general adult rate but were above or 
equal to the student minimum wage 
rate. 


5 None of the other exclusions or 
special rates were used in the estima- 
tion of minimum wage workers in this 
paper. See Data source and definitions for 
a more complete discussion. 
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6 Another factor is the minimum wage differential for 
special categories of workers such as students and tip earners 
and other exceptions, which also differ across provinces. For 
example, Ontario’s minimum wage legislation specifies a 
special minimum wage rate of $6.40 for students under the 
age of 18 working up to 28 hours a week or during a school 
holiday. Removing these individuals would result in a 
provincial rate of 2.5% versus 3.5% using the general adult 
rate. 


7 The student estimate is based on an eight-month average 
(January to April and September to December, 2003). 


8 The estimate for students with summer jobs is based on 
an average of the summer months (May to August, 2003) 
and refers to students working in the summer but planning 
to return to school full time in the fall. 


9 Prior to 1980, this deduction was available only to 
owners of incorporated businesses. Several conditions must 
be met: The spouse must actually be paid a wage or salary; 
the work done must be necessary to produce income; if the 
spouse were not employed, the work would have to be 
performed by hired help; and the wages paid must be 


reasonable. 
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Permanent layoff rates 


René Morissette 


n 1996, the New York Times published a series 

of articles, “Downsizing of America,” arguing that 

more intense competition and computer-based 
technological changes were inducing many companies 
to reduce costs and lay off workers, even ones with 
considerable seniority. Not surprisingly then, a recent 
study using the 1977 to 1996 U.S. General Social Sur- 
vey showed that during the 1990s, U.S. workers were 
more pessimistic than their counterparts in the 1980s 
about losing their jobs (Schmidt 1999). 


Since the mid-1990s, media reports of mass layoffs in 
large, often profitable companies have been common. 
Presumably, globalization has opened new market 
opportunities for some firms while confronting oth- 
ers with greater competition from abroad. In this con- 
text, many Canadians may ask whether they now face 
a greater chance than two decades ago of losing their 


job. 


Layoffs cause general uncertainty. For example, fami- 
lies with unstable earnings may need to change their 
consumption and savings patterns. Workers who can- 
not transfer their defined-benefit pension plans to 
other plans may find their retirement income affected. 
And displaced workers often require retraining. 


Job security can be viewed as a function of two com- 
ponents: the risk of layoff and the costs associated with 
layoff, measured by the earnings loss of displaced 
workers (OECD 1997). This article focuses on the first 
component, using the Longitudinal Worker file (LWF) 
to determine if permanent layoff rates rose between 
the 1980s and the 1990s (see Data source and concepts). 
But what were the chances of finding a new job in the 
event of a layoff? This issue is looked at by examining 
hiring rates and permanent quit rates during the same 


period. 


René Morissette is with the Business and Labour Market 
Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 951-3608 or 


rene.morissette(@statcan.ca. 
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Data source and concepts 


The Longitudinal Worker File (LWF) is a 10% random 
sample of all workers constructed from four sources: the 
Record of Employment (ROE) from Human Resources 
Development Canada (worker separations), the 11 
(individual tax returns) and T4 (reported wages and sala- 
ries) from the Canada Customs and Revenue Agency, 
and the Longitudinal Employment Analysis Program 
(longitudinal company data) from Statistics Canada. 


The Employment Insurance Act requires every employer 
to issue an ROE when an employee working in insurable 
employment has an interruption in earnings. The ROE 
determines qualification for Employment Insurance (E1l) 
benefits, the benefit rate, and the duration of a claim. An 
ROE must be issued even if the employee does not 
intend to file a claim for El benefits.' Because the ROE 
indicates the reason for the work interruption or sepa- 
ration, it can be used to count separations from firms by 
reason. 


All employers must register with the Canada Customs and 
Revenue Agency and issue an annual T4 slip to each 
employee. The T4 files cover virtually all Canadian work- 
ers. Thus, workers at risk of separation are known from 
the T4 files, and those who actually separate are known 
from the ROE files. 


Job separations are classified into three categories: quits, 
layoffs and other separations. Layoffs are separations 
caused by shortage of work. Permanent layoffs are those 
where the separated worker does not return to the same 
employer in the same or following year.? Other separa- 
tions are those resulting from a strike or lockout, a 
return to school, illness or injury, pregnancy or adoption, 
retirement, work sharing, apprentice training, dismissal, 
or other reasons. Permanent separation rates are per- 
manent separations divided by total person-jobs in the 
year. 


The hiring rate is hires divided by person-jobs. Hires are 
the permanent separations in a given year plus the net 
change in employment between that year and the next. 
That is, hires are determined indirectly by adding re- 
placement demand (permanent separations) and expan- 
sion demand (the net increase in employment). 


The large sample size of the LWF allows a very detailed 
level of analysis of job separations (for example, detailed 
age group, firm size, province, or industry). 
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Job stability and job loss 


Job stability fell between 1977 and 1993, particularly 
for jobs with initial tenure of less than one year. How- 
ever, between 1993 and 2001 the trend reversed. As a 
result, no long-term trend towards declining job sta- 
bility was evident for any age, sex or education group 
over the whole period (Heisz 2002). 


Over the 1978-1994 period, years that were compara- 
ble in the business cycle showed no general upward 
trend in permanent layoff rates. However, the prob- 
ability of permanent layoffs increased among older 
and highly paid workers (Picot and Lin 1997). 


An analysis of the incidence of job loss in the United 
States between 1981 and 2001 concluded that “while 
there was no secular increase in overall rates of job 
loss, there was a secular increase in the rate of job loss 
for the older and more educated, due largely to an 
increase in job loss to position/shift abolished,” rather 
than from a rise in plant closings, slack work or other 
reasons—a pattern consistent with the notion of 


‘downsizing’ (Farber 2003, 13). 


Job stability and job loss are two distinct concepts. 
Job stability implicitly incorporates both layoff rates 
(rates of job loss) and quit rates. Measured by average 
job duration or retention rates, job stability could 
remain unchanged if an increase in layoff rates were 
accompanied by a decrease in quit rates;> for example, 
an increase in job-loss rates in conjunction with a 
decrease in hiring rates or heightened insecurity among 
workers might induce many to remain in their job. 
Thus, the absence of a long-term trend toward declin- 
ing job stability is not necessarily inconsistent with an 
increase in permanent layoff rates. 


Permanent layoffs, 1983-1999 


The concept of permanent layoff applies only to 
employees. Permanent layoffs rise in recessions and 
fall during expansion periods. Structural changes in 
permanent layoff rates can be determined by compar- 
ing years that are roughly at the same point in the busi- 
ness cycle. Between 1983 and 1999, the economy went 
through two full business cycles, which were reflected 
in the unemployment rate of men aged 25 to 54. The 
rates in 1989 and 1999 were very similar (6.3% and 
6.5% respectively). Furthermore, the overall unem- 
ployment rate in 1999 was 7.6%, very close to the 7.5% 
in 1989. The question then is whether permanent lay- 
off rates were higher in 1999 than in 1989. 
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To ensure a consistent time series of permanent layoff 
rates, both the jobs for which employers issue a T4 
slip and the jobs for which they are required to issue 
an ROE must be fairly consistent. However, both 
changed slightly during the 1983-1999 period. But, 
selecting jobs with an annual wage of at least $500 in 
1989 dollars ($621 in 1999 dollars) allows permanent 
layoffs to be measured on a consistent basis. Follow- 
ing the 1981-82 recession, permanent layoff rates fell, 
reaching a low of 5.9% in 1989 (Chart A). They rose 
again with the 1990-92 recession but ended the 1990s 
at Dah76. 


Even with higher cutoffs (from $1,000 to $5,000 in 
1989 dollars), permanent layoff rates displayed no 
upward trend—although the values of the permanent 
layoff rates fall as higher cutoffs are used. 


Chart A: Permanent layoff rates* fall during 
expansions and rise in recessions. 


% 


8 
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1 
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Source: Longitudinal Worker File 
* Jobs paying at least $500 in 1989 dollars. 


Like permanent layoff rates, temporary layoff rates 
were very similar in 1989 and 1999 (Table 1). How- 
ever, hiring rates were generally lower during the sec- 
ond half of the 1990s than during the second half of 
the 1980s. And, permanent quit rates were only 7.3% 
in 1999, almost 2 percentage points lower than in 1989. 


Permanent layoff rates were higher in 1999 than in 
1989 by half a percentage point or more for men 55 
to 64 and women 35 to 44 (Table 2). No other age- 
sex group showed a sizeable increase. 


Compared with 1989, permanent layoff rates in 1999 
were generally higher by half a percentage point or 
more in business services and distributive services. 
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Table 1: Separation and hiring rates* 


Permanent separations Tempo- 
—_] SOM rings rary lay- 
Total Layoffs Quits Other rates. off rates 


% 


1983 19:5 at 5.4 6.5 an S){E 
1985 Zhe 7.0 7.0 le 24.6 8.5 
1987 22.4 6.4 8.7 fos} PASI) ots 
1989 Jaa: 529 OFZ U2 25.0 U3} 
18h 20.2 Us 5.8 let Natl 9:9 
1993 18.4 6.8 4.8 6.8 18.0 OES 
1995 18.6 6.5 5.4 6.8 19.1 9.0 
1997 18.6 6.4 6.2 6.0 23.3 8.5 


1999 19.1 Ball Thee 6.0 ZnO 7.8 
Source: Longitudinal Worker File 

* Jobs paying at least $500 in 1989 dollars. 
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However, rates did not increase in either manufactur- 
ing or primary industries/construction. These patterns 
were observed for both men and women. 


In large private-sector firms (500 or more employ- 
ees), permanent layoff rates rose between 1989 and 
1999—from 3.3% to 4.0% for men and from 1.9% 
to 2.5% for women. In contrast, in firms with fewer 
than 20 employees—whose rates were at least three 
times higher than those in large firms (except in 1999)— 
rates showed no increase during the period. 


While permanent layoff rates of highly paid men 
($50,000 or more in the year prior to the layoff) did 
not rise, the raw data show some evidence of rising 
layoff rates among highly paid women. 


The only sizeable increases in job loss took place in 
Newfoundland and Labrador, and Prince Edward 
Island; these provinces saw their permanent layoff rates 
tise by about 2 percentage points between 1989 and 
1999.° Nova Scotia experienced a slight increase, while 
the remaining provinces were unchanged or had slight 
declines. Hence, for most workers and most prov- 
inces, permanent layoff rates were no higher at the end 
of the 1990s than at the end of the 1980s. 


Multivariate analysis 


To assess whether the patterns hold for workers of 
similar ages holding comparable jobs, logit models 
were run to estimate the probability of being laid off 
in a given year (Table 3). Separate regressions were 


Permanent layoff rates 


run for 10 age-sex groups. The dependent variable 
equals 1 when a job ends with a permanent layoff, 0 
otherwise. 


For each group, two models were defined. The first 
used the regressors age, age squared, province, and a 
vector of year effects covering the 1983-1999 period 
(1989 being omitted). The second model added con- 
trols for industry (six categories) and firm size (four 
categories).° 


Model 1 showed that between 1989 and 1999, the 
probability of being permanently laid off increased 
significantly (at the 5% level) for men aged 35 to 44 
and 55 to 64. However, the increases were modest— 
0.3 and 0.6 percentage points respectively.’ Women 
25 to 34 and 35 to 44 also experienced increases— 
0.3 and 0.5 points respectively. Although moderate in 
absolute terms, the increase for women 35 to 44 is not 
negligible in relative terms, amounting to 16% (since 
their permanent layoff rate was just 3.2% in 1989). In 
contrast, men 15 to 24 saw their risk of job loss fall by 
1 percentage point. Hence, only men 55 to 64 and 
women 35 to 44 experienced increases of half a per- 
centage point or more between 1989 and 1999. 


Since layoff rates vary across industries and are higher 
in small firms than in larger ones, changes in the distri- 
bution of employment by industry and firm size may 
affect the risk of job loss experienced by Canadian 
workers. The extent to which this occurred is assessed 
in model 2. 


Changes in the distribution of employment by indus- 
try and firm size accounted for only a small portion of 
the increased risk of job loss experienced by men aged 
55 to 64 and women 35 to 44. Most of the increase in 
job loss observed for these two groups remained when 
controls for industry and firm size were added in 
model 2. A similar conclusion holds for women 25 
to 34. 


In contrast, compositional effects accounted for all the 
increased risk of job loss faced by men 35 to 44. Their 
probability of being permanently laid off no longer 
increased after controlling for industry and firm size. 


* 


The risk of job loss rose by about 0.5 percentage points 
for workers—both men and women—aged 45 to 54, 
after controlling for industry and firm size. The lack 
of increase in the likelihood of job loss in model 1 
suggests that changes in the distribution of employ- 
ment by industry and firm size, which occurred 
between 1989 and 1999, tended to decrease layoff rates 
of these workers. 
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* Jobs paying at least $500 in 1989 dollars. 
** Total earnings (in 1999 dollars) in the year prior to layoff. 


Source: Longitudinal Worker File 
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Table 3: Logit models of permanent layoffs by 
age and sex 


Change in risk of layoff 


Permanent 1989-1999** 
layoff rate 
~ in 1989 Model 1 Model 2 
% % point 

Men 
15 to 24 8.3 -1.0 -0.5 
25 to 34 8.1 -0.3 OL0F 
35 to 44 ea 0.3 0.0* 
45 to 54 6.7 0223 0.4 
55 to 64 es 0.6 0.4 
Women 
15 to 24 AS -0.1 0.0* 
25 to 34 4.0 OFS 0.3 
35 to 44 S22 0.5 0.5 
45 to 54 oh Ole O55 
55 to 64 oe 0.0* One 


Source: Longitudinal Worker File 
* Coefficient for the year 1999 not statistically significant at the 
5% level (two-tailed test). 
** How much did the probability of being permanently laid off 
change between 1989 and 1999? 
Note: For each group, marginal effects for the year 1999 are evaluated 
at a probability equal to the average permanent layoff rate of 
1989. Model 1 controls for age, age squared, province and a 
vector of year effects. Model 2 adds industry (6 categories) and 
firm size (4 categories). 


Taken together, the descriptive evidence and the sta- 
tistical models provide little evidence that chances of 
job loss increased substantially between the 1980s and 
the 1990s. 


Only men aged 55 to 64 and women 35 to 44 saw 
their risk of job loss increase by half a percentage point 
or more between 1989 and 1999. However, some seg- 
ments of the economy may have experienced greater 
risk than others. 


Three questions arise. First, were men and women of 
a given age and employed in a given industry more 
likely to be permanently laid off in 1999 than in 1989? 
Some industries did indeed experience growing risks 
of job loss (Table 4). While the risk generally decreased 
in goods-producing industries and changed very little 
in consumer services, it rose by at least half a percent- 
age point in distributive services, business services and 
public services.® 


Second, did firm size affect these rates? Large firms in 
the private sector laid off workers at a greater rate in 
1999 than in 1989. The risk of permanent layoff in 
these firms rose by 0.7 percentage points for men and 
0.6 points for women. This is not negligible since it 
represents an increase of at least 20% in relative terms 


Permanent layoff rates 


(the permanent layoff rate in large firms in 1989 was 
3.3% for men and 1.9% for women).’ In 1999, large 
firms accounted for one-third of private-sector 
employment." 


Third, did highly paid workers see their chances of 
being laid off rise? Highly paid women in the private 
sector experienced an increase of at least half a per- 
centage point in their risk of layoff. Since their perma- 
nent layoff rate in 1989 was only 1%, their chances of 
being laid off remained fairly low by the end of the 
1990s. No evidence of increased chances was found 


for highly paid men. 


Hence, while permanent layoff rates did not rise sub- 
stantially between the 1980s and the 1990s, workers in 
some sectors did experience growing chances of los- 
ing their jobs. 


Hiring rates, permanent quit rates and job 
stability 


In the first half of the 1990s, hiring rates were rela- 
tively low compared with after the 1981-82 recession 
(Chart B). Between 1995 and 1999, rates averaged 
21%, much lower than the 25% during the 1985-1989 
period. 


In most provinces, hiring rates were substantially lower 
in the second half of the 1990s than in the second half 
of the 1980s. For instance, in Ontario they were about 
21% in 1997, fully 4 percentage points below 1987. 
Rates in British Columbia were 20% in 1999, almost 
10 points lower than in 1989. This suggests that while 


Chart B: Hiring rates* were lower in the 1990s 
than in the 1980s. 


% 


30 
Recession 
25 
20 
1S 
1984 1987 1990 1993 1996 1999 


Source: Longitudinal Worker File 
* Jobs paying at least $500 in 1989 dollars. 
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Table 4: Logit models of permanent layoffs by industry, firm size 


and earnings 


the 1990s than in the 1980s. Indeed, 
between 1989 and 1999, perma- 
nent quit rates in Canada fell from 
9.2% to 7.3% (Table 6). Decreases 


Men Women were observed for all age groups, 
head Ohatne all major industry groups, all size 
Permanent in risk Permanent in risk classes, and all provinces except 
layoff rate of layoff layoff rate of layoff Prince Edward Island and New 
in 1989 1989-1999 in 1989 1989-1999 Bronswick. In absolute terms, per- 
% % point %, % point manent quit rates fell most in 
Industry Ontario and British Columbia, 3.1 
Primary and construction 2nd -0.4 2h -1.0* : * 
Manufacturing 6.1 -0.3 5.7 “0,39 @ Ce PereCn ase DO a 
Distributive services 4.4 0.9 3.8 0.5 tively. In relative terms, they fell by 
Business services 5.6 0.7 BZ ae at least 25°% in these two provinces 
Consumer services 5.0 0.3 4.0 0.1 3 
Public services 2 0.8 1.8 0.7 as well as in Newfoundland and 
ae , ' Labrador. 
Firm size — private sector 
1 to 19 employees 13.4 -1.2 ed -0.4 ; ; ck 
20 to 99 employees 10.2 11 4.9 o1+ The drop in quit rates was not sim 
100 to 499 employees 9.4 Bie 3.9 -0.1* ply caused by the aging of the 
500 or more employees 3.3 0.7 1.9 0.6 workforce. For all age groups, logit 
Highly paid workerst models of permanent quits still 
All industries Dei 0.1 0.4 0.3 ; : 
pieatd aces ale 4" 09 07 showed a substantial decrease in 


Source: Longitudinal Worker File 


* Coefficient for the year 1999 not statistically significant at the 5% level (two-tailed test). 
** How much did the probability of being permanently laid off change between 1989 and 1999? 
t Workers with total earnings of $50,000 or more (in 1999 dollars) in the preceding year. 
Industry-specific logit models and firm size-specific logit models use the explanatory 
variables age, age squared, province, and year effects. Logit models for highly paid 
workers use age, age squared, industry, firm size, province, and a vector of year 
effects. All models are run separately for men and women. The private sector refers to 


Note: 


all industries except public services. 


chances of being permanently laid off did not rise sub- 
stantially between the 1980s and the 1990s, chances of 
finding a new job in the event of a layoff were consid- 


erably lower (Table 5). 


In the private sector, hiring rates fell much more in 
small firms than in large firms. In firms with less than 
20 employees, average hiring rates fell 23% between 
the 1985-1989 period and the 1995-1999 period 
(Chart C). In contrast, they fell only 4% in large firms. 


The drop in hiring rates was not uniform across age 
groups. Workers aged 25 to 34 (both men and 
women) saw their average hiring rates fall by at least 
15% between the 1985-1989 and 1995-1999 periods 
(Chart D). In contrast, men aged 45 to 54 experienced 
a 10% increase. 


If labour market opportunities, measured by hiring 
fates; were lower 11 “thew 1990srome Vimight 
expect that employees quit their jobs less frequently in 


the probability of quitting even 
after controlling for age, age 
squared, and province of work. 
Between 1989 and 1999, the prob- 
ability of quitting fell between 0.7 
and 2.2 percentage points for 
women and between 0.4 and 1.9 
points for men (Table 7). For most 


Chart C: In the private sector, hiring rates* fell 
more in smaller firms. 


1984 1987 1990 1993 1996 1999 
Employees 
1-19 20-99 --------- 
100-499 OOK a eS 


Source: Longitudinal Worker File 
* Jobs paying at least $500 in 1989 dollars. 
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Table 5: Hiring rates* by province 


Nfld. Lab. Paces N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 
% 

1985 35.8 30.3 2013 26.6 23.6 2350 21.4 7B) 29.8 24.6 
1987 35:2 30.8 20:2 28.0 24.5 21S 21.8 20.8 27.0 26.5 
1989 32.6 28.2 29.3 28.0 24.7 23.4 2027, 22.0 PHT Phill 
1991 30.0 24.4 18.8 21.8 WAS 14.1 1593 19.0 AnD 23e2 
1993 30.1 22.0 19.6 we fh Ali’) 14.5 16.0 Wail 23:0 DphA, 
1995 P28) (0) PA fol 20.6 23.4 18.9 16.8 Uo 19.4 2228 2Aet 
1297, 28.8 PAU Tf 24.0 23.8 22h3 2altet 22.0 23.8 SHES 23.8 
1999 PIS) 74 29:9 22,6 26.2 Pao) 2 21.0 tS) 76 OR 24.6 20.4 
1985-1989 34.6 30.0 29-0 PA fess) 24.2 24.2 21.3 Zi 27.6 23 
1995-1999 26.0 26.1 Pihell 24.0 Zale 18.9 19:5 20.4 Zone 2ileZ 
*» change -24.9 -13.1 -15.0 -12.1 -12.7 -21.8 -7.1 -7.7 -6.7 -22.2 


Source: Longitudinal Worker File 
* Jobs paying at least $500 in 1989 dollars. 


age groups, adding controls for industry and firm size 
did not attenuate these decreases. In fact, the prob- 
ability of quitting fell between 16% and 21°%—in rela- 
tive terms—for workers aged 35 to 54 when these 
controls were added." 


not hold for men. In 1999, their average levels of sen- 
iority were, in all age groups, no higher than in 1989 
(Table 8). In contrast, women aged 35 and over had 
mote seniority in 1999 than in 1989. Thus, part of the 
decrease in quit rates of women could be due to 


é Le é increased seniority. 
Since people with greater seniority tend to quit less— 


likely reflecting a good match between job require- 
ments and employee skills—one might argue that the 
decrease in quit rates was simply due to growing levels 
of seniority within age groups. This argument does 


For men aged 45 to 54, the fall in quit rates coupled 
with increased hiring rates suggests that other factors 
may have contributed to decreasing quit rates. For 
instance, legislative changes in Employment Insurance 


Chart D: Hiring rates* varied considerably by age and sex. 
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* Jobs paying at least $500 in 1989 dollars. 
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Table 6: Permanent quit rates* by various characteristics 
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Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 


Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
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Industry 

Primary and construction 
Manufacturing 
Distributive services 
Business services 
Consumer services 
Public services 


NO Pa 
ANXNOO 
QOS SiO eS 
aNonnNn 


Firm size 

1 to 19 employees 6 
20 to 99 7 
100 to 499 6. 
500 or more 3 


Earnings** 

Less than $20,000 72 
$20,000 to $50,000 3.9 
$50,000 or more 2p 


1989 1991 1993 i995 noo” 999 
% 
9.2 5.8 4.8 5.4 6.2 7.3 
8.9 5.4 4.6 5.3 6.3 FZ 
13.9, 9.3 8.1 91 10.4 12.3 
9.8 6.4 5.7 6.7 8.2 9.3 
O29 3.7, 3.3 3.9 4.8 5.5 
3:8 2.4 2.0 2.4 2.8 3.3 
23% 1.6 1:3 1.6 Pay | 22 
9.6 6.4 5.1 9.9 Oe2 7.4 
14.6 10.9 ORS 10.2 10.6 12.8 
9.8 a4 5.8 6.5 man 9'0 
6.6 4.5 3.5 3.8 4.5 5.5 
4.7 3.3 2.0 20 3.0 3.0 
Serf 2.6 TES 138 aid 2.4 
4.4 va 2.0 2:2 2.6 3.3 
4.4 Pas) PARP 2.6 3.4 4.5 
6.3 4.0 3.3 3.6 3.9 Da7 
5.6 4.0 3.1 3.6 4.1 537, 
Tht 4.9 4.0 4.7 5.3 6.8 
10.4 5.6 4.4 D2 5.8 1.3 
8.1 5.7 4.9 O29 7.0 7.8 
8.1 6.3 54 6.1 YAN § Tez 
11.4 8.9 fed 8.0 10.5 10.2 
g).2 ts 6.3 6.3 6.4 Lomi 
iD 4.2 3.5 3.9 5.2 5.4 
10.0 onl 4.2 5.2 og 7.3 
8.4 ay (0 4.3 5.0 6.4 7.4 
10.1 6.6 5.4 328 6.8 7.6 
13.9 10.1 8.5 9:3 10.0 11.8 
3.5 2.4 1.8 1.8 2:2 2.4 
(S)o// 5.8 4.8 5.4 (5), 2) 6.7 
12.8 8.3 7.0 7.8 8.7 10.1 
{hath 7.4 6.0 6.7 Tat 9.1 
6.9 4.3 3.4 3.9 4.8 5.6 
12.0 8.3 6.9 7.6 8.4 9:9 
7.0 4.0 3.1 3.6 4.5 5.2 
3.5 ee od 2.0 eo) 3.0 


Source: Longitudinal Worker File 
* Jobs paying at least $500 in 1989 dollars. 
** Total earnings (in 1999 dollars) in the year prior to layoff. 


in 1993, eliminating the EI eligibility of workers quit- 
ting without just cause, reduced the propensity to quit 
among young workers (those 15 to 24) and women 
aged 25 to 54 (Kuhn and Sweetman 1998)." 


Hence, while permanent layoff rates showed no 
substantial increase between the 1980s and the 1990s, 
permanent quit rates fell markedly. Since other per- 
manent separations fell moderately, permanent sepa- 


rations taken as a whole (permanent layoffs, perma- 
nent quits and other permanent separations) fell in the 
1990s. This explains why job stability, measured by 
average complete job duration, rose in the 1990s."° 


This increase in job stability is not necessarily a positive 
development if the decrease in permanent quit rates 
results partly from a decrease in hiring rates—that is, 
from lessened labour market opportunities. An 
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Table 7: Logit models of permanent quits 


Change in chances 


of quitting 
Permanent 1989-1999* 
quit rate 
in 1989 Model 1 Model 2 
% % point 
Men 
15 to 24 13.9 -1.9 -2.5 
25 to 34 9.8 -0.4 -0.9 
35 to 44 5.9 -0.5 -0.9 
45 to 54 3.8 -0.5 -0.7 
55 to 64 Pall -0.6 -0.7 
Women 
15 to 24 14.6 -2.2 -2.9 
25 to 34 9.8 -0.7 -1.0 
35 to 44 6.6 -1.1 -1.4 
45 to 54 4.7 -1.2 -1.0 
55 to 64 S07 -1.3 12 


Source: Longitudinal Worker File 
* How much did the probability of permanently quitting change 
between 1989 and 1999? 

Note: For each group, marginal effects for 1999 are evaluated at a 
probability equal to the average permanent quit rate of 1989. 
Model 71 controls for age, age squared, province, and a vector 
of year effects. Model 2 adds industry (6 categories) and firm 
size (4 categories). For all age-sex groups, the coefficient for 
the year 1999 is statistically significant at the 0.01% level 
(two-tailed test). 


increase in job stability resulting from falling labour 
market opportunities has quite different implications 
for workers’ well-being than one resulting from a 
growing supply of permanent well-paid jobs. 


Conclusion 


Both descriptive evidence and statistical models pro- 
vide little evidence of a substantial rise in permanent 
layoff rates between the 1980s and the 1990s. While 
the risk of job loss increased in a non-negligible way in 
some industries and in large private-sector firms, men 
and women of different age groups generally did not 
experience drastic increases in their likelihood of being 
permanently laid off. Only men aged 55 to 64 and 
women 35 to 44 saw their chances of being perma- 
nently laid off rise by half a percentage point or more. 


These averages reflect aggregate patterns for the 
economy and do not necessarily apply to all sectors 
of the labour market. For instance, two provinces, 
Newfoundland and Labrador and Prince Edward 
Island, experienced substantial increases in layoff rates 
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Table 8: Average months of seniority 


Employees who 


All are not full-time 
employees students 
1989 1999 1989 1999 
% 

Men 
15 to 24 17.4 Nie 19.6 18.8 
25 to 34 53:0 49.4 Soro 49.8 
35 to 44 hal Sal, 102.8 113.8 103.0 
45 to 54 169.3 168.4 169.5 168.4 
55 to 64 188.2 {os} 188.2 OES 
Women 
15 to 24 16.1 16.0 18.3 17.6 
25 to 34 49.2 48.2 49.6 48.7 
35 to 44 84.1 93.8 84.2 94.1 
45 to 54 107.8 135.6 108.0 135.6 
55 to 64 143.1 149.0 143.1 149.0 


Source: Labour Force Survey, September 
LL EEL SETS TEED TL UR AS 


between 1989 and 1999. Furthermore, there 1s little 
evidence that permanent layoff rates decreased despite 
increases in educational attainment between the 1980s 
and the 1990s. The lower chances of being perma- 
nently laid off among highly educated workers 
(Galarneau and Stratychuk 2001) suggests that perma- 
nent layoff rates of some groups—for example, 
workers with no high school diploma—may well have 
risen during this period. 


Most striking is the widespread drop in permanent 
quit rates observed during the period. It seems rea- 
sonable to argue that part of the decrease in quit rates 
was due to the decrease in hiring rates in the 1990s. 
While chances of losing one’s job did not rise substan- 
tially over the 1980s and 1990s, chances of finding a 
new job in the event of a layoff fell markedly. 


@ Notes 


1 Non-compliance penalties may apply to employers who 
fail to issue an ROE. 


2 The Longitudinal Employment Analysis Program file is 
used to distinguish permanent separations from temporary 
separations. The T1 files provide age and sex. 


3 Retention rate refers to the conditional probability that 
a job of any given length will last another year. 
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4 See Morissette (2004) for details. 


5 In both provinces, the increase in permanent layoff rates 
is statistically significant at the 1% level (two-tailed test). 


6 Interaction terms between covariates and year effects were 
excluded in order to capture any increase in the probability of 
being laid off by intercept shifts, thereby measuring an 
‘average’ increase in probability across years. The number of 
observations used in these logit models varied between 
711,562 for women aged 55 to 64 and 4,323,671 for men aged 
25 to 34. 


7 The increase of 0.2 percentage points observed among 
men aged 45 to 54 is statistically significant at the 6% level 
(two-tailed test). 


.8 The careful reader may wonder why the risk of permanent 
layoff in public services rose by 0.7 to 0.8 percentage points 
for workers of a given age while permanent layoff rates rose 
by only 0.3 percentage points between 1989 and 1999 (Table 
2). One explanation is that the average age of employees rose 
substantially in public services, increasing from 36.1 to 39.6, 
compared with 32.2 to 35.0 in the private sector (Longitudi- 
nal Worker File: 1% version). Older workers generally have 
relatively low layoff rates, so permanent layoff rates in public 
services tended to decrease. The effect was more than offset 
by a growing risk of layoff for workers of a given age, thereby 
generating the modest increase in permanent layoff rates 
shown in Table 2. 


9 In contrast, men employed in firms with less than 500 
employees and women employed in small firms saw their 
risk of permanent layoff fall between 1989 and 1999. 


10 As calculated from the 1% version of the LWF. 


11 It fell even more for those aged 55 to 64—men -24% and 
women -33%. 


12 Kuhn and Sweetman (1998, 570) conclude that “the 
magnitude of the reductions is quite large for women: 
relative to the baseline period, the quit rate drops by 12% to 


18% in the short run and roughly 30% in the long run. In, 


striking contrast, prime age males’ separation behaviour 
seems unaffected by the legislation.” 


13 Following Picot, Heisz and Nakamura (2001, 8), average 
complete job duration is computed as follows. Assuming an 
exponential survivor function, job duration can be estimated 
by 1/1, where l= -In(R)/t, where R is the average retention 


rate for workers and t, the time interval used here, is equal 
to 1 year. The average retention rate R is simply 1 minus the 
probability of permanent separation. 
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Sidelined in the 


labour market 


Vincent Dubé 


hile the unemployment rate is an impor- 

tant indicator of the state of the economy, 

it is only one piece of the puzzle. Another 
unemployment statistic, the duration of job search, is 
an essential indicator of economic well-being.’ It is 
important to distinguish between long-term unem- 
ployment and medium- and short-term unemploy- 
ment. While the latter two are associated with normal 
labour turnover, long-term unemployment is related 
to structural rigidities in the labour market. 


Long-term unemployment has always garnered atten- 
tion because of its high costs and pernicious nature. In 
most industrialized countries, a negative relationship 
exists between the duration of unemployment and the 
probability of returning to work (see Long-term 
unemployment internationally). On a personal level, long- 
term unemployment is associated with the loss of 
present and future opportunities, financial problems, 
social exclusion, loss of self-esteem, and health prob- 
lems. In economic terms, it leads to a decrease in tax 
revenues, lessened productivity because of loss of 
acquired skills, and an increase in the costs of social 
and health care programs. In fact, the very efficiency 
of the labour market is adversely affected by high lev- 
els of long-term unemployment because of the struc- 
tural adjustment costs it entails.’ 


This article seeks to shed light on long-term unem- 
ployment in Canada for the period 1976 to 2003 (see 
Data source and definitions). It looks at how the incidence 
of long-term unemployment (the long-term unem- 
ployed as a percentage of all unemployed)’ has 
changed over time. Next, it identifies the most affected 
groups, since total time unemployed is not distributed 
uniformly (see Are the long-term unemployed different?). 


Vincent Dubé ts with the Transportation Division. He can be 
reached at (613) 951-7031 or vincent.dube@statcan.ca. 


Recession and long-term unemployment 


In 1976, following the end of the 1975 recession, of 
the 738,000 persons experiencing a spell of unemploy- 
ment, 29,000 were unemployed for 12 months or 
more, representing a long-term unemployment inci- 
dence of 3.9%. This increased gradually until the 
beginning of the 1980s, accelerating with the 1981-82 
recession. By 1985, nearly 165,000 persons were 
unemployed for a year or more, an incidence of 11.9%. 
As the job recovery gathered steam, the incidence 
gradually declined to around 7% in 1990 (81,000 per- 
sons). Following the recession of the early 1990s, it 
rebounded sharply, reaching a new peak of 17.3% 
(nearly 263,000) in 1994. Remaining high for much of 
the 1990s, the incidence fell substantially starting 
in 1998. In 2003, 9.7% of unemployed persons, or 
126,000, were on long-term unemployment. Despite 
a fairly comparable overall unemployment rate 
(approximately 7.5%), the incidence of long-term 


Chart: Long-term unemployment reached a peak 
in the mid-1990s. 
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unemployment in 2003 was 39% 
higher than in 1990, and more than 
double (+120%) that in 1977. The 
question arises whether certain 
cyclical factors may have raised the 
‘equilibrium’ level of long-term 
unemployment—a phenomenon 
labour economists call the hyster- 
esis effect.* 


Much of the variation in long-term 
unemployment appears related to 
cyclical fluctuations in the economy 
(Chart). The overall unemployment 
rate and long-term unemployment 
are strongly correlated (Wong, 
Henson and Roy 1999), but with a 
lag between a rise in the unemploy- 
ment rate and an increase in long- 
term unemployment. Similarly, 
long-term unemployment generally 
remains high for several years dur- 
ing economic recoveries, even 
though the unemployment rate 
rapidly adjusts downward. For 
example, after the recession of the 
eatly 1990s, Canada’s unemploy- 
ment rate peaked in 1993 (11.4%), 
whereas the highest incidences of 
long-term unemployment were 
observed in 1994 (17.3%) and in 
1996 (16.3%). This suggests that the 
last workers laid off are generally 
the first to return to work when the 
economic situation improves. By 
contrast, persons who have been 
unemployed for some time, along 
with less skilled workers, tend to 
represent a larger proportion of 
the unemployed population. 


In considering the duration of 
unemployment, differentiating 
between cyclical and structural 
causes is generally difficult. The 
model most often used by labour 
economists assumes that once 
individuals become unemployed, 
the duration of unemployment will 
depend on the probability of their 
receiving and accepting a job 


offer. The probability of receiving 
a job offer is determined by fac- 
tors such as education or work 
experience (structural aspects of the 
labour supply) and the economic 
context in which the jobseeker is 
operating (cyclical aspect of labour 
demand). Similarly, the probability 
of accepting the offer is deter- 
mined by the expected wage, that 
is, the lowest wage package (includ- 
ing benefits and working condi- 
tions) for which the person is 
willing to work, which in turn 
depends on personal characteristics 
and economic conditions. 


Structural causes of long-term 
unemployment are many and var- 
ied. These may include industrial 
restructurings and reorganizations 
that arise from trade liberalization, 
low labour mobility, regional dis- 
parities, and skill obsolescence 
resulting from _ technological 
change. Furthermore, long-term 
unemployment may also be influ- 
enced by organizational and instt- 
tutional policy changes affecting 
wage flexibility. For example, 
cutbacks in provincial social assist- 
ance during the 1990s encouraged 
recipients to look for work. These 
jobless persons then saw them- 
selves as unemployed rather than as 
not in the labour force (Bédard, 
Bertrand and Grignon 2001). 


Some are harder hit 


Although strong increases in long- 
term unemployment resulted from 
the recessions of the early 1980s 
and 1990s, some groups and 
regions were hit harder than 
others. 


Men 

For more than 20 years, unem- 
ployed men have had a consider- 
ably higher incidence of long-term 


Table 1: Long-term 
unemployment by sex 


Labour 
force LTU 
% 

1980 100.0 Dez 
Men 60.1 Baa 
Women 39.9 4.9 
1985 100.0 11.9 
Men 3726 13.4 
Women 42.4 9.8 
1990 100.0 1) 
Men 55.0 7.8 
Women 44.4 6.0 
1994 100.0 1723 
Men 554 19.1 
Women 44.9 1521 
2001 100.0 9.0 
Men 54.0 10.0 
Women 46.0 Toth 
2003 100.0 9.7 
Men 5316 4:1.0 
Women 46.4 8.0 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

Shaded years indicate peaks in long-term 
unemployment; unshaded years indicate 
troughs. 


unemployment than women (Table 
1). This gap has continued despite 
the growing presence of women in 
the labour force. In 2003, the inci- 
dence of long-term unemployment 
for men was 11% compared with 
8% for women, a gap of almost 


40%. 


The gap may be due in part to the 
greater participation of men in the 
labour market, but it may also be 
due to differences in industry and 
the type of work. For example, 
labour turnover is greater for 
women than for men (Blau, Ferber 
and Winkler 2002), and women are 
more heavily represented in serv- 
ices and in part-time work, both 
characterized by higher turnover. 
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Long-term unemployment internationally 


The incidence of long-term unemployment varies 
considerably from one countty to another. The inci- 
dence is generally much lower in North Ametica 
than in most industrialized countries. Among the 
G-7 countries, for example, Canada ranked second 
in 2002, just behind the United States (8.5%). Among 
the 30 OECD countries, Canada ranked fifth after 
Mexico (first) and the United States (fourth) 
(OECD 2003). 


By definition, the incidence of long-term unemploy- 
ment is based on the time spent unemployed. The 
greater the labour turnover in a given country, the 
larger the proportion of short spells of unemploy- 
ment and the lower the incidence of long-term 
unemployment. Since North American labour turno- 
ver tates are among the highest in the world, it is not 
surprising that incidences are among the lowest. 
However, a low incidence can also mask another, 
almost identical phenomenon: Longer episodes of 
unemployment may be replaced by a greater 
number of shorter episodes. When all the unem- 
ployment spells experienced by one person over the 


1980 
Unemploy- 

LTU ment rate* LTU 
Canada 3.3 7.5 7.2 
United States 4.3 U2 9:5 
United Kingdom 19.2 6.1 34.4 
France 32.6 6.4 38.1 
Germany TG SiS} 46.8 
Italy 371 Tz 69.8 
Japan 16.0 220 19.1 


Unemploy- 


course of a given year are added up, the total dura- 
tion of unemployment may be similar to that of a 
person on long-term unemployment. 


In addition, the large gaps in incidence between 
countries may be due, in part, to differences in eco- 
nomic cycles. However, a higher incidence does not 
result solely from an increase in overall unemploy- 
ment caused by difficult economic conditions. This 
is especially apparent when Canada’s unemployment 
rate (7.7%) is compared with that of the United 
Kingdom (5.1%) in 2002. Thus, the differences 
observed from one country to another are 
longstanding and do not appear to be due to either 
disparities or changes in unemployment rates 
(OECD 1987). On the other hand, differences in 
institutional policies affect the observed disparities. 
Some aspects of national employment insurance 
programs or the presence of specific measures to 
combat long-term unemployment (for example, the 
use of wage subsidies) are most often cited in this 
regard. 


2000 2002 
Unemploy- Unemploy- 
ment rate* Lay, ment rate* LTU ment rate* 
% 

8.1 11.2 6.9 9.7 Thy 
5.6 6.0 4.0 . 8,0 5.8 
6.9 28.0 5.4 23m 51 
8.7 42.6 9.3 33.8 8.7 
4.8 51.5 C8 47.9 8.2 
8.9 61.3 10.4 59:2 9.0 
21 255 4.7 30.8 5.4 


Source: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 


* Unemployment rates are standardized. 


Note: Statistics on long-term unemployment are not perfectly comparable between countries because of differences in data sources, 


definitions, wording of questions, and so forth. 
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Older workers 

Older unemployed persons (45 and 
over) consistently posted the high- 
est incidence of long-term unem- 
ployment. That incidence was 17% 
in 2003, compared with 10% for 
persons 25 to 44, and 3% for those 
15 to 24 (Table 2). These figures 
indicate a positive relationship 
between age and the risk of long- 
term unemployment—the oppo- 
site of the relationship between age 
and risk of being unemployed, as 
expressed by the unemployment 
rate. In other words, the probabil- 
ity of job loss appears to be lower 
among older workers, but once 
unemployed, they seem to have 
greater difficulty finding work. 


Table 2: Long-term 
unemployment by age 


Labour 
force mY 
% 

1980 100.0 Ba 
15 to 24 Ze Sh.) 
25 to 44 46.8 5.8 
45 and over 25.9 8.9 
1985 100.0 11.9 
15 to 24 23:3 6.4 
25 to 44 B47 13.0 
45 and over 25.0 19.9 
1990 100.0 (30) 
15 to 24 19.2 320 
25 to 44 55e2 ea 
45 and over 2x5 1352 
1994 100.0 1i.3 
15 to 24 17.0 8.8 
25 to 44 54.5 18.7 
45 and over 28.4 24.3 
2001 100.0 9.0 
15 to 24 16.3 3.5 
25 to 44 50.6 8.8 
45 and over 33h 15.9 
2003 100.0 9.7 
15 to 24 16.4 2) 
25 to 44 48.3 9.6 
45 and over Sore 17.0 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

Shaded years indicate peaks in long-term 
unemployment; unshaded years indicate 
troughs. 


Data source and definitions 


The monthly Labour Force Survey (LFS) is the source for this study. 
Persons unemployed at the time of the survey are asked how many weeks 
they have been actively looking for work. 


The duration of unemployment is an uninterrupted period during which the 
person was unemployed. This concept does not measure time spent not work- 
ing (which includes periods when the respondent was not part of the labour 
force). In addition, because it includes only spells of unemployment that con- 
tinue up to the time of the survey, it is not a complete measure of the duration 
of unemployment. The duration of unemployment is a lagging indicator (or 
a lagging cyclical indicator). 


The unemployment figures contained in this article do not include persons 
who were not looking for work because they had a job that was to begin at 
a later date. Persons not looking for work are not asked about the duration 
of job search. 


The labour force is the civilian population aged 15 and over (excluding insti- 
tutional residents) who, during the survey’s reference week, were employed 
or unemployed. 


The unemployed are persons who, during the reference week, were avail- 
able for work and had been laid off temporarily, had looked for work during 
the past four weeks, or were to start a job during the next four weeks. 


For this article, short-term unemployment is 26 consecutive weeks or 
less. Since unemployed persons whose duration of unemployment is unknown 
are those who were not looking for work because of a job that they were 
to start at a later date, it is probable that the incidence of short-term 
unemployment is slightly underestimated. Medium-term unemployment is 
more than 26 but less than 52 weeks. Long-term unemployment is 
52 weeks or more. 


The incidence of long-term (short-term, medium-term) is the proportion 
of unemployed persons on long-term (short-term, medium-term) unemploy- 
ment in relation to all unemployed persons. 


The unemployment rate is the number of unemployed persons in a group, 
expressed as a percentage of the persons in the labour force within that 
group. 


The duration of unemployment is the number of consecutive weeks during 
which a person has been temporarily laid off, or has been without work and is 
looking for work. 


Structural unemployment refers to the situation in which workers cannot 
occupy the positions available because they do not have the desired skills, 
do not live where the positions are offered, or are not willing to work at the 
market wage. 


Discouraged workers are jobless persons who want to work but do not look 
for work because, for various reasons, they do not believe that they can 
find a satisfactory job. Since these individuals are not actively looking for 
work, they are not included among the unemployed. 


The higher incidence of long-term 
unemployment among older per- 
sons may be explained by a 
number of factors, including lower 
mobility (related to higher reloca- 
tion costs), a lower education level 
than among those aged 25 to 44, 
a lower capacity for job-hunting, 
and a certain amount of discrimi- 


nation against them (HRDC 1997; 
Hutchens 1988). Also, it is gener- 
ally harder to find a new position 
after having had the same job for a 
number of years and accumulated 
non-transferable skills. Purther- 
more, since they have more occu- 
pational experience and higher 
net worth, they may be more 
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selective—which lengthens their job-search period. 
They may also involuntarily withdraw from the labour 
force, often through early retirement, which amounts 
to hidden unemployment. Hence, long-term unem- 
ployment among older workers may be underesti- 
mated. 


On the other hand, the lower incidence of long-term 
unemployment among younger persons may be 
related to their high turnover on the labour market. 
They may be more inclined to accept jobs that are 
part-time, unstable or less well-paying, or to go back 
to school after an unsuccessful job search. However, 
even though they are proportionally less affected by 
long-term unemployment, they may experience its 
consequences more acutely. For example, many have 
no real experience related to their training, have very 
few ties to the labour market, and have not accumu- 
lated the hours needed to be eligible for Employment 
Insurance. Moreover, since they have the lowest net 
worth, they would likely be more vulnerable when 
faced with a prolonged absence of income. 


The gap in the incidence of long-term unemployment 
between older and younger persons has widened over 
the past two decades. A comparison of 1980 and 2003 
shows that the incidence of long-term unemployment 
remained relatively stable (33%) for those aged 15 to 
24 while almost doubling for those aged 45 and over, 
rising from 9% to 17%. The growth of the 45-and- 
over unemployed group in the labour force may have 
resulted in increased competition among jobseekers in 
that group. On the other hand, unemployed persons 
aged 45 and over in 2003 may differ from their 1980 
counterparts. For example, they may have socioeco- 
nomic characteristics that enable them to be more 
selective about the jobs available—such as more accu- 
mulated wealth or belonging more frequently to a two- 
income family. 


The less educated 

Unemployed persons with a low level of education 
generally have a higher incidence of long-term unem- 
ployment than other groups (Table 3). In 2003, those 
with less than grade 9 had an incidence of nearly 16%, 
compared with 9% for those with between grade 9 
and university, and 12% for those with a university 
degree. This is consistent with the unemployment rate, 
indicating that education has a positive influence on 
the search for work. 


However, the relationship between the incidence of 
long-term unemployment and education is not com- 
pletely linear. For example, in 2003, those in the high- 
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Table 3: Long-term unemployment by education 


Labour 
force LTU 
% 

1980 100.0 Ee 
Less than grade 9 15.4 7.6 
University degree OE, 4.5 
Other 73:9 4.6 
1985 100.0 11.9 
Less than grade 9 lleva 17.8 
University degree 131 TALS 
Other Tone 10.8 
1990 100.0 7.0 
Less than grade 9 129 tba) 
University degree 13.8 133 
Other 78.4 6.2 
1994 100.0 723 
Less than grade 9 6.0 24.3 
University degree 16.8 18.4 
Other TA 16.5 
2001 100.0 9.0 
Less than grade 9 3.6 14.2 
University degree 19.5 8.3 
Other 76.9 be ha7l 
2003 100.0 9.7 
Less than grade 9 She 1527 
University degree 20.4 eye 
Other 76.1 Bae 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
Shaded years indicate peaks in long-term unemployment; 
unshaded years indicate troughs. 


est education level (university degree) had a higher 
incidence of long-term unemployment than those at 
the intermediate education level (between grade 9 and 
university degree). This may reflect their aversion to 
jobs that do not interest them. They may try harder to 
obtain the job (and wage) they are looking for, even if 
it means a longer search. The least educated face 
greater job instability. They would therefore be more 
likely to accept whatever jobs are available, even ones 
that are part-time, temporary or poorly paid. 


Quebec and British Columbia 

The incidence of long-term unemployment varies 
greatly by region, from 13% in British Columbia 
to 4% in the Prairies (Table 4). The ranking is similar 
to that for regional unemployment rates, except 
for the Atlantic region, which had the highest 
unemployment rate in 2003. This is not surprising, 
given the importance of seasonal unemployment, 
which is of short or medium duration. 
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Table 4: Long-term unemployment by region 
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1980 1 
Atlantic 
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1985 

Atlantic 
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Ontario 
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1990 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

British Columbia 


1994 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

British Columbia 


2001 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

British Columbia 


2003 

Atlantic 
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Ontario 

Prairies 

British Columbia 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 
Shaded years indicate peaks in long-term unemployment; 
unshaded years indicate troughs. 


Quebec was hardest hit by long-term unemployment, 
followed by British Columbia. British Columbia came 
out of the recession of the early 1990s in better shape 
than the other regions; in 1994, it posted the lowest 
incidence of long-term unemployment (12%), 
compared with Ontario’s nearly 20%. 


Summary 


Long-term unemployment affected less than 4% of all 
unemployed persons in 1976, but grew substantially 
during the recessions of the early 1980s and 1990s. 
It reached a peak in 1994, when more than one unem- 
ployed person in six (17%) was affected. Despite a 
sionificant drop since then, the incidence still stood 
at nearly 10% in 2003. Men, older workers, persons 
with less education, and those residing in Quebec 
and British Columbia exhibited higher rates than 
other groups. 


@ Notes 


1 Of interest in this regard is another indicator published 
by Statistics Canada: the average duration of unemployment. 
However, this indicator says nothing about how the 
duration of unemployment is distributed. Yet, for a given 
average duration of unemployment, it makes considerable 
difference whether all workers were unemployed for one 
month in a year or only one-twelfth of workers were 
unemployed for the entire year. 


2 Fora thorough review of the consequences of long-term 
unemployment, see OECD (1993), chapter 3. 


3 The incidence of long-term unemployment is not a 
function of the unemployment rate of the group. For 
example, a group may have a high unemployment rate but 
a low incidence of long-term unemployment. This would 
indicate that while the members of this group have a strong 
probability of being unemployed, the probability that they 
will remain unemployed for a year or more is low. The long- 
term unemployment rate, which would be the probability of 
members of the group (both working and unemployed) 
being on long-term unemployment, is not dealt with in this 
article. 


4 Simply put: An increase in unemployment generally has 
the effect of increasing the proportion of persons on long- 
term unemployment. As these persons remain unemployed, 
they gradually become sidelined in the labour market. They 
then have a diminishing influence on the wage-setting 
process. As a result, wages remain high. All else being equal, 
this situation represents an impediment to job creation and 
thereby contributes to a further worsening of the overall 
unemployment situation. 
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Are the long-term unemployed different? Duration of unemployment 

Nearly four unemployed persons in five (79.1%) were Short- Medium- —_ Long- a 

short-term unemployed in 2003. A high number of tem- whys esis Lene On SHOWN 

porary layoffs and a high level of seasonal unemployment % 

in some sectors were probably major factors. Because 

of its magnitude, short-term unemployment has charac- Both sexes 79.4 7.0 9.7 4.3 

teristics that most closely resemble those of overall Men 78.0 7.3 11.0 3.8 

unemployment: a higher incidence among women (80.5%), Women 80.5 6.7 8.0 4.9 

younger workers (89.2%), persons whose education level Age 

lies between grade 9 and a university degree (80.7%), 15 to 24 89.2 320 3.2 4.2 

and residents of the Prairies (85.1%). 25 to 44 78.4 8.1 9.6 4.0 
; 45 and over 69.0 9.2 17.0 4.7 

Medium-term unemployment was the least frequent, : 

accounting for 7.0% of all unemployed in 2003. Overall, Education 

the incidence of medium-term unemployment is higher for Less than grade 9 72.0 Le 15.7 4.8 

men (7.3%), older persons (9.2%), persons with a uni- University degree 73.5 9.4 12.3 4.7 

versity degree (9.4%), and Ontario (7.6%). In general, Other 80.7 6.5 8.7 stale ord 

the medium-term unemployed appear to have more in Region 

common with the long-term unemployed than with the Atlantic 79.5 6.6 VAs 6.4 

short-term unemployed. However, some differences Quebec 76.8 Test 22. 4.0 

between the two are evident, notably education. This may Ontario 79.9 7.6 9.0 SEG 

be because the most educated are more selective in the Prairies Gon 4.8 4.3 5.9 

medium term in their job search, partly because they have British Columbia TAs)-8' as 12,5 om, 

_ higher wage expectations and also because they gen- 
erally consider themselves more likely to receive a better Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003) 
job offer in the future. Refers to those due to start a new job in the four weeks 
following the survey (see Data source and definitions). 
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Low income among immigrants 


and visible minorities 


Boris Palameta 


ince the 1950s, immigrants have accounted 

for a steadily increasing proportion of Cana- 

da’s population. By 2001, 18.4% of Canadians 
were born in other countries, a level similar to that 
during Canada’s first immigration boom in the early 
1900s. However, the composition of the current 
‘immigrant population is very different. Prior to the 
1960s, the vast majority of immigrants came from 
Europe or the United States, but by 2001, more 
than half of Canada’s immigrant population had 
come from other regions. Many were visible minori- 
ties; between 1981 and 2001, their proportion 
almost tripled, from under 5% to 13.4% of Canada's 
population. 


The economic contribution of immigrants is well- 
established, yet the gap in well-being between immi- 
grants and non-immigrants has increased in recent 
years. Low-income rates of immigrants relative to 
non-immigrants, as well as the earnings gap between 
them, rose substantially from 1980 to 2000, particu- 
larly for recent immigrants (Frenette and Morissette 
2003; Picot and Hou 2003). 


This study addresses two important gaps in the litera- 
ture. The first is the vulnerability of immigrants to low 
income from a longitudinal perspective. Second, 
because many immigrants are also in a visible minority 
group, it has been difficult to disentangle the associa- 
tion between immigrant status and low income, and 
between visible minority status and low income. The 
question of whether visible minority immigrants are 
worse off than other immigrants has remained largely 
unanswered. 


Previous studies of low-income exposure using the 
Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) have 
not been able to focus on immigrants or visible 
minorities because the sample size was not sufficiently 


Boris Palameta is with the Income Statistics Division. He can 
be reached at (613) 951-2124 or boris.palameta@statcan.ca. 
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The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) 
has been a source of longitudinal data since 1993. 
Respondents are surveyed twice a year—once on 
labour and once on income—for six consecutive years. 
Each six-year period is called a panel, and new panels 
are begun every three years. Presently, longitudinal data 
are available from two complete panels, 1993 to 1998 
and 1996 to 2001, which have been combined into a 
single file. Because each panel represents the Canadian 
population at the time of sample selection, a panel 
identifier was added to the file to test for possible 
cohort effects. To ensure accurate variance estimation, 
bootstrap weights from the final year of each panel were 
added to the file. 


Immigrants were divided into three groups based on 
years in Canada at the start of their panel. Early immi- 
grants had been in Canada for at least 17 years, mid- 
term immigrants from 7 to 16 years, and recent 
immigrants from 1 to 6 years. These time periods 
correspond to those used by Morissette and Zhang 
(2001). 


Visible minority status is derived from responses to 
questions on ethnic background, mother tongue and 
country of birth, using a procedure developed by the 
Interdepartmental Working Group on Employment Equity 
Data (IWGEED 1993). 


The present analysis is limited to individuals 16 and older 
in the first year of their panel. Of the 46,905 individuals, 
2,594 were excluded because less than six years of data 
were available. Attrition rates were higher for recent and 
mid-term immigrants—9.7% and 9.5% respectively— 
than for other Canadians (4.4%). Thus recent and mid- 
term immigrants may be slightly under-represented. 
Nevertheless, over 90% of the original sample of recent 
and mid-term immigrants were still in the survey six 
years after being selected. An additional 1,432 individuals 
were excluded because of missing or incomplete infor- 
mation. 


Individuals were considered to be in low income for a 
given year if their economic family had an income that 
fell below their low-income cutoff (LICO), derived from 
the Survey of Household Spending. LICOs convey the 
income level at which a family may be in straitened 
circumstances because it has to spend a greater pro- 
portion of its income on necessities (food, shelter and 
clothing) than the average family of similar size. After- 
tax LICOs were used, since after-tax income is a bet- 
ter indicator of disposable income. 
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large. (Drolet and Morissette 1999; 
Morissette and Zhang 2001). The 
recent completion of a second six- 
year panel offers a larger sample by 
combining data from the second 
panel with the first. In this article, 
individuals below the low-income 
cutoff (LICO) for at least one year 
are compared with those never 
below the LICO (see Data source 
and definitions). The article also looks 
at how individuals repeatedly ex- 
posed to low income (for at least 
three of six years) differed from 
those who had more limited expo- 
sure (one or two years). 


Recent Results showed 
immigrants ‘itter markedly 
are younger, from other Cana- 
are more dians (Table 1). 
likely tobe ere considerably 
visible older than non- 
minorities, immigrants, while 

recent immigrants 
and have aeehlnthgs papel 
higher rates Almost half of 
of low early immigrants 
income Wete Do or Older 

at the start of the 
than other sutvey, compared 
Canadians with just over 20% 


of non-immigrants 
and less than 10% of recent immi- 
erants. In contrast, well over half 
of recent immigrants were under 
35, compared with just under 40% 
of non-immigrants and only 15% 
of early immigrants. 


More than three-quarters (78%) of 
matried recent immigrants had 
children, compared with just over 
half (52%) of non-immigrants and 
less than two-fifths (339%) of early 
immigrants. 


Recent waves of immigrants have 
tended to come predominantly 
from Asia rather than Europe 
(Boyd and Vickers 2000; Chui and 
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Table 1: Characteristics of immigrants and non-immigrants 


Immigrants 
Canadian- 
Total born Early Mid-term Recent 
% 

Both sexes 100.0 82.3 herd 3.3 2.7 
Men 48.6 48.8 48.0 46.0 45.7 
Women 51.4 52 52.0 54.0 54.3 
Age* 
16 to 24 15.4 17.0 35o 16.6 19.5 
25 to 34 P24 \ 523 PPS, Aide 3 22.4 36.1 
35 to 44 DRS 23.0 16.4 28.6 26.5 
45 to 54 17.0 16.3 2338 17.2 ons 
55 to 64 lee? 10.2 Zo 4.5 F 
65 and over at VES Zul 10.8 4.0 
Visible minority status 
Visible minority 7.9 ers 20.8 62.2 74.7 
Not a visible minority 92.1 98.3 US) 37.8 Zor 
Education” 
No high school diploma 29.0 29.0 30.1 Pa He 26.2 
High school diploma, 

no bachelor’s degree 58.2 58.7 54.5 56.8 59.0 
Bachelor’s degree 

and higher 12.8 W253 15.4 15.6 14.8 
Family type* 
Unattached WoRZ NWSsi/ 14.9 8.6 (slaff 
Married with children 36.7 Sian 26.0 46.9 58.4 
Married, no children 33.8 SHO\ If 41.5 21.8 16.3 
Lone parent 4.5 4.6 Bh 5) 6.2 F 
Other 9.8 8.9 14.1 16.5 sia lere 
Province* 
Quebec 26.3 28.9 12.6 18.4 16.1 
Ontario 36.7 33.0 56.5 49.3 47.3 
Alberta 8.9 8.8 7.9 11.4 11.0 
British Columbia 12.8 11.8 WS 15.0 23.0 
Other 533 live 5Y5 5.9 eli 
Urban/rural 
Urban (all six years) RP! 74.7 88.1 90.3 91.5 
Rural (at least one year) 22.8 DOK 11.9 9.7 8.5 
Low income 
At least one year 22.9 22.0 18.4 40.7 47.4 
At least three years 10.4 elf Wal PLANS) 30.8 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-2001 
* At beginning of survey. 


Zietsma 2003). Three of 4 recent immigrants and 3 of 5 mid-term immi- 
grants were visible minorities, compared with only 1 of 5 early immigrants 
and less than 1 of 50 non-immigrants. A higher proportion of immigrants 
lived in Ontario or British Columbia, while a lower proportion lived in 
Quebec; a lower proportion also lived in rural areas. 


Compared with the rest of the population, a higher proportion of recent 
and mid-term immigrants experienced low income. Just over 40% of mid- 
term immigrants and close to half (47%) of recent immigrants were below 
the LICO for at least one of the six years they were surveyed. Of these, 
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more than half of mid-term immigrants and almost 
two-thirds of recent immigrants were below the LICO 
for three or more years. In contrast, only about 1 in 5 
non-immigrants or early immigrants experienced low 
income for at least one year. Of those, less than half 
were in low income for three or more years. 


What factors ate associated with low income among 
immigrants? Are increased low-income rates among 
recent and mid-term immigrants a general trend— 
regardless of age, sex, marital status, education, or 
province of residence? Or are specific groups of 
recent and mid-term immigrants—visible minorities, 
for example—more likely to experience low income 
than other Canadians? 


‘To answer these questions, two logistic regression 
models were used (see Logistic regression models). The first 
model compared individuals who had some exposure 
to low income with those who had no exposure. The 
second compared those who had limited exposure 
with those who had repeated exposure. 


Interaction terms were added to both models to test 
whether the same factors were associated with low 
income for immigrants and non-immigrants. Cohort 
effects tested using a panel identifier and panel inter- 
action terms were non-significant, so results from the 
two panels were combined. 


Recent Some variables—sex, education, 
: F family type, and province—were 
immigrants linked with low income in the same 
are more way for immigrants and non-immi- 
likely than the gtants. Women, unmarried persons, 

, those with no high school diploma, 
Canadian- and those living in a province other 
born to bein than Ontario were most likely to 
low income experience low income for at least 
f tl t one year. However, in each case, the 
OTe d> likelihood for recent immigrants was 
one year two to three times more than for the 


Canadian-born (Table 2). Even the 
least vulnerable group of recent immigrants—those 
with university degrees—were about the same as non- 
immigrants with no high school diploma. On the other 
hand, neither early nor mid-term immigrants were gen- 
erally more likely than non-immigrants to experience 
low income. 


Table 2: Probability of being in low income for 
at least one year in six 


Canadian- Recent 
born immigrant 
% 

Reference person* 1S er2 34.3 
Men 8.9 28.7 
Education** 
No high school diploma 18.2 48.0 
Bachelor’s degree or higher 6.2 21.4 
Family type** 
Unattached 34.3 68.4 
Married, no children 9.1 29.3 
Lone parent 38.0 Ulett 
Other 16.1 44.3 
Province** 
Quebec 16.9 45.8 
Alberta one 42.6 
British Columbia NSM 39.7 
Other 14.8 41.8 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-2001 

* Married woman in Ontario, aged 35 to 44, with children and a 
high school diploma, not a visible minority. The reference 
person’s probability is significantly different from the other 
probabilities shown. A similar pattern is found if a reference 
person with different characteristics is selected. 

** At beginning of survey. 


Visible minority status was linked Visible 
with low income for immigrants, minority 
but not for non-immigrants. Cana- , : 
dian-born visible minorities were no immigrants 
mote likely than others born in are more 
Canada to experience low income. : 
If anything, the tendency was for a Es 
other immI- 


visible minorities to be less likely 
than other non-immigrants to expe- 


grants to be 
rience low income, although the dif- 


ference was not. statistically 
significant (Chart A). On the other for at least 
hand, visible minority immigrants one year 


were significantly more likely than 

other immigrants to be in low 

income, regardless of time in Canada. These results 
are consistent with previous findings that foreign-born, 
visible-minority men have a wage disadvantage (Hum 
and Simpson 1998). 
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in low income 


Low income among immigrants and visible minorities 


seniors, having arrived in Canada in their 50s or late 


Chart A: Recent immigrants are more likely 40s, had not had much time to accumulate C/QPP or 
than other immigrants to be in low income for ptivate pension benefits.' Furthermore, those not in 
at least one year. Canada for 10 years would not normally be eligible 
for OAS/GIS.* Over 80% of mid-term immigrant 
Probability (%) seniors whose primary source of family income was 
50 pensions or government transfers experienced low 
income for at least one year, compared with only 15% 
40 of Canadian-born seniors and 17% of early immigrant 
seniors. 
30 
Although the youngest age group (16 to 24) generally 
20 had the highest likelihood of experiencing low income, 
recent immigrants were an exception. They had 
10 roughly the same likelihood of experiencing low 
income as the Canadian-born (Chart B), whereas in all 
0 other age groups, recent immigrants had a significantly 
Canadian- Early Mid-term Recent greater probability than non-immigrants. 
born immigrant immigrant immigrant 


Most of the youngest recent immigrants came to 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-2001 CiAndatin. there teens probably wiih their parents 
4 : 


Note: The chart is for married women in Ontario, aged 35 to 44, 


with children and a high school diploma. Similar patterns More than three-quarters continued to live with their 
hold for oth : 
Pile Greaves parents for at least three of the six years, compared 
RR SST STE SENS TE RTE NS ECR A : ; 
with 60% of other 16 to 24 year-olds. No obvious 


characteristics clearly distinguish recent immigrant 
families with 16 to 24 year-olds from other recent 


Seniors are Among non-immigrants and early immigrant families. 


immigrants, 16 to 24 year-olds had 
the highest likelihood of experienc- 
than other ing low income, while those aged 65 EASTERN EIN I TT 
age groups and over had the lowest likelihood. 
t fence However, recent and mid-term 
% PARE immigrants showed a different 
low income — pattern (Chart B). 


less likely 


Chart B: The probability of being in low income 
for at least one year declines steadily with age 
only for the Canadian-born. 


except Mid-term immigrants did not differ Probability (%) 

among significantly from non-immigrants in 40 

mid-term cee age ane ae ne eka “| Canadian-born BB Recent immigrant 
: : of seniors and over) where they Daal aneteeantnmnionant 

immigrants were five times more likely to expe- 30 


rience low income than their Cana- 


dian-born counterparts. os 


Seniors in general are the group least likely to experi- 
ence low income, probably because of government 
programs such as the Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plans (C/QPP), Guaranteed Income Supplement 
(GIS), and Old Age Security (OAS), as well as private 0 | 2 
pensions (Myles 2000). Most seniors relied on pen- 16-24 25-34 35-44 65+ 
sions or government transfers, with 80% relying on 

: : nates Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-2001 
them as their main source of family income for at least Note: The chart is for married women in Ontario, without children, 


four of the six years. However, mid-term immigrant with a high school diploma, and not a visible minority. Similar 
patterns hold for other groups. Only significant differences 


are shown. 
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Logistic regression models 


| Logistic regression estimates the probability of a particular 
outcome (here, experiencing low income) as a function 
_ of several explanatory variables. The association between 
each explanatory variable and the outcome is examined 
| while holding all other variables constant. In other words, 
the probability of experiencing low income can be com- 
pared for individuals identical in every respect but one. 
For instance, a comparison can be made between recent 
immigrants and non-immigrants of the same age, edu- 
cational level, family type, or visible minority status. An 
F-statistic is computed for each explanatory variable to 
determine whether a change in that variable is associ- 
ated with a significant change in the probability of expe- 
riencing low income. 


To account for the complex survey design, the analy- 
' sis was conducted using SLID bootstrap weights and 
SUDAAN version 8.0. Global tests for possible interac- 
| tion effects between immigrant status and other explana- 
_ tory variables were included in the analysis. Interactions 
_ that were not significant at the global level were dropped, 
while globally significant interactions were examined 
further to see which individual components were signifi- 
cant. Similarly, cohort effects were examined in detail by 
_ interacting the panel identifier with every other explanatory 
variable. 


Recent Among those in low income for at 
: : least one year, recent immigrants were 
immigrants Te 
wis more likely than non-immigrants to 
and visible have repeated (three or more years) 
minorities rather than limited (one or two) expo- 
are more sure. Similarly, visible minorities who 
. were in low income at least once, 
likely to have including those born in Canada, were 
repeated more likely than other Canadians with 
exposure to similar characteristics who were not 
; visible minorities to experience low 
low income 


income repeatedly (Table 3). 


Other groups who, having been in low income at least 
once, were at risk for repeated exposure included 
women, people in urban areas, those without a high 
school diploma, unattached individuals and lone par- 
ents, and those living in provinces other than Ontario 
or Alberta. Young people and seniors experiencing 
low income were more likely than 35 to 44 year-olds 
to have only limited rather than repeated exposure. 
Similarly, among married people, those with no chil- 
dren had a lower risk of repeated exposure than those 
with children. 


Table 3: Probability of repeated low income 
(three years or more) 


Reference person* 30.8 
Men 26.5 
Immigrant status 

Recent immigrant 49.5 
Mid-term immigrant GES: 
Early immigrant n.s. 
Visible minority 41.6 
Education** 

No high school diploma 41.3 
Bachelor’s degree or higher n.s. 


Family type** 


Unattached 54.7 
Married, no children 2353 
Lone parent 46.5 
Other n.s. 
Rural Zao 
Province** 

Quebec 50.5 
Alberta Mise 
British Columbia 39.2 
Other 42.6 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-2001 
* Canadian-born married woman with children, aged 35 to 44, with 
a high school diploma, not a visible minority, residing in an 
urban area in Ontario. 
** At beginning of survey. 
n.s. The probability is not significantly different from that of the 
reference person. A similar pattern is found if a reference 
person with different characteristics is selected. 


Summary 


The majority of immigrants were no more likely than 
other Canadians to experience low income from 1993 
to 1998, or 1996 to 2001. Nevertheless, three groups 
of immigrants—recent arrivals who had been in 
Canada for less than seven years, visible minorities, and 
seniors who had come to Canada in their late 40s or 
their 50s—were at greater risk of experiencing low 
income for at least one year. 


Recent immigrants were two to three times more likely 
than non-immigrants to experience low income, 
regardless of sex, level of education, family type, or 
province of residence. Furthermore, they were more 
likely to experience it repeatedly. 


Most mid-term and early immigrants were no 
more likely than non-immigrants to experience low 
income, suggesting that, after a period of adjustment, 
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immigrants generally integrate well into Canada’s 
economy. Nevertheless, the gap between recent 
immigrants and non-immigrants in both earnings and 
low income rates has been growing over the past two 
decades (Frenette and Morissette 2003; Picot and Hou 
2003), perhaps indicating that new arrivals will take 
longer to catch up. 


Canadian-born visible minorities were no more likely 
than others born in Canada to experience low income. 
However, visible minority immigrants were more likely 
than other immigrants to be exposed to low income, 
even among immigrants who had been in Canada for 
over 17 years. Among those in low income for at least 
one year, visible minorities (even the Canadian-born) 
were more likely to experience low income for three 
ot more years. 


The increased susceptibility of visible minority immi- 
grants to low income suggests that they may have a 
more difficult transition than other immigrants. They 
may be less likely to have a working knowledge of 
one of the official languages. They may also be less 
likely to have their educational credentials accepted by 
regulatory bodies and potential employers. Discrimi- 
nation is another possible factor; results from the Eth- 
nic Diversity Survey show that 1 in 5 visible minority 
individuals report discrimination or unfair treatment, 
particularly in a work setting or when applying for a 
job (Statistics Canada 2003). 


Mid-term immigrants make up a small (3%) but vul- 
nerable proportion of Canada’s seniors. They were 
roughly five times more likely than their Canadian-born 
counterparts to experience low income. In general, 
seniors were less likely to experience low income than 
any other age group. However, mid-term immigrant 
seniots, who came to Canada in their 50s or late 40s 
and found work may not have been able to build up 
sufficient pension wealth to stave off low income. 


@ Notes 


1 Most recent immigrant seniors were in their 60s when 
they arrived, and so had had even less time to accumulate 
work-related benefits. However, the majority lived with 
family members rather than alone or in a couple, and 
therefore did not have to rely on pensions and government 
transfers as their main source of family income. 


2 Canada has social security agreements with several coun- 
tries, so some immigrant seniors may receive international 
pension benefits even if they are not eligible for OAS/GIS. 
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Details are available from the Social Development Canada 
Web site. Internet: http://www.sdc.gc.ca/asp 
gateway.aspehr=/en/isp/ibfa/intlben.shtml&hs=ozs. 
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Low income in census 


metropolitan areas 


Andrew Heisz and Logan McLeod 


Il Canadians—business people, politicians 

and the general public—share a heightened 

interest in and awareness of the ‘status’ of 
Canada’s metropolitan areas. They are concerned 
about renewing community life in the urban centres. 
This means addressing poverty, enhancing the busi- 
ness climate, and providing new opportunities to learn 
and to work for all Canadians—including new immi- 
grants and Aboriginal people. 


This article examines income and low income in 
Canada’s 27 census metropolitan areas (CMAs) 
between 1980 and 2000 using census data. It looks at 
the situation of families and the neighbourhoods they 
live in. The objective is to present a statistical portrait 
of Canada’s urban areas, and to describe the income 
of Canadians from an urban perspective. A diversity 
of outcomes across metropolitan areas, income levels, 
decades, and demographic groups are summarized. 


income between 1980 and 2000 


The median income of families' living in a metropoli- 
tan area in 2000 amounted to $62,300, a 1% increase 
from 1990 (Table 1). But on the whole, incomes rose 
faster during the 1980s. Median family income in met- 
ropolitan areas rose 5% during the 1980s and 7% over 
the entire 20-year period. 


Andrew Heisz is with the Business and Labour Market 
Analysis Division. He can be reached at 951-3748 or 
andrew. heisx@statcan.ca. Logan McLeod is with the Health 
Statistics Division. He can be reached at 951-4800 or 
logan.meleod@statcan.ca. 
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Recently, Statistics Canada released the first in a series of reports examining trends and 
conditions in Canada’s largest urban areas. This article covers the main highlights. 
Readers are encouraged to read the full report for more details: 

Low Income in Census Metropolitan Areas, 1980-2000, by Andrew Heisz and Logan Mcleod, 2004. 
Internet: www.statcan.ca/ english/ research /89-613-MIE/89-613-MIE2004001 htm 
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These aggregate trends were generally reflected among 
individual CMAs, but outcomes were diverse. In the 
1980s, 15 of 27 CMAs posted growth of at least 5%, 
but 4 showed either no growth or a decline. These 
CMAs tended to be located in western Canada, where 
the recession of the 1980s hit hardest. In the 1990s, 
while 12 CMAs showed either no growth or a decline, 
the median income of some continued to grow. Alto- 
gether, 5 CMAs posted a growth rate of 5% or more 
in the 1990s. 


Most CMA residents shared in the economic growth 
of the 1980s to some extent. Incomes increased at 
both ends of the income distribution, particularly at 
the top. Because of rising income at the bottom of the 
distribution, the low-income rate in CMAs fell from 
18.3% to 17.2% between 1980 and 1990.2 Most cen- 
tres shared in this decline. 


In the 1990s, growth was concentrated more among 
high-income families, with the income of lower- 
income families growing little or declining in many 
CMAs (Chart A). An examination of income growth 
at the 10" and 90" percentiles serves as an illustration. 
At the 10" percentile, income is lower than 90% of 
the population and higher than 10%. At this percentile, 
income fell by 1.6% in the 1990s; in 9 CMAs, it fell by 
5% or mote. Similarly, at the 90th percentile, income 
is higher than 90% of the population and lower than 
10%. At this percentile, income rose by 7.7%, with 21 
CMAs registering 5% or more, and 7 CMAs 10% or 
more. 


As a result of falling incomes at the 10th percentile, 
the low-income rate for all CMAs combined rose 
slightly, from 17.2% to 17.7% between 1990 and 2000. 
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Table 1: Median income for economic families 


1980 1985 1990 

2000 $ 

All CMAs 58,400 57,100 61,500 
St. John’s 50,200 48,600 55,800 
Halifax 51,300 53,600 58,000 
Saint John 49,800 44,500 51,400 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére 49,300 48,900 51,400 
Québec 53,800 50,900 54,900 
Sherbrooke 46,300 44,200 46,400 
Trois-Riviéres 46,300 44,800 48,500 
Montréal 53,700 51,200 54,800 
Ottawa-Gatineau 62,800 64,800 70,700 
Kingston 53,000 55,600 59,400 
Oshawa 61,000 63,900 68,800 
Toronto 65,400 65,800 70,200 
Hamilton 59,400 58,800 62,600 
St. Catharines-Niagara 54,200 53,700 55,300 
Kitchener 56,100 55,700 60,900 
London 56,000 55,300 59,100 
Windsor 54,100 58,900 59,000 
Greater Sudbury 55,100 52,700 61,000 
Thunder Bay 59,200 58,600 62,800 
Winnipeg 54,500 55,400 56,800 
Regina 59,300 58,200 60,300 
Saskatoon 55,000 53,600 54,300 
Calgary 66,400 63,000 66,200 
Edmonton 63,900 58,100 61,200 
Abbotsford 51,900 45,800 55,100 
Vancouver 63,000 56,700 64,700 
Victoria 55,100 48,700 57,800 


1980- 1990- 1980- 
1995 2000 1990 2000 2000 
% change 

57,000 62,300 5 1 I 
50,900 54,300 it -3 8 
54,700 57,400 13 -1 12 
48,900 51,600 3 0 4 
47,500 51,400 4 0 4 
51,500 54,800 7 0 Z. 
45,800 49,400 0 6 7 
46,300 48,400 5 0 5 
50,400 55,000 2 0 2 
64,400 71,600 12 1 14 
56,300 59,800 az 1 13 
65,900 71,500 13 4 17 
63,300 70,300 7 0 7 
60,800 65,500 5 5 10 
53,600 57,400 2 4 6 
60,100 65,900 9 8 18 
56,800 61,100 5 S g 
62,500 68,500 9 16 27 
57,200 57,000 11 -6 4 
59,900 60,500 6 -4 2 
53,500 57,300 4 1 5 
56,200 59,800 2 -1 1 
51,600 55,000 -1 1 0 
61,900 69,000 0 4 4 
56,600 63,000 -4 3 -1 
52,700 56,000 6 2 8 
58,000 62,900 3 -3 0 
56,200 60,600 5 5 10 


Source: Census of Canada, 1981-2001 


However, trends among CMAs were mixed, with 
low-income rates rising in some and falling in others. 
The largest rise was in Vancouver, where the rate in- 
creased from 15.8% to 19.1%. 


Low-income rates higher and rising among 
recent immigrants 


Low-income rates within CMAs were higher among 
certain groups, making them disproportionately 
represented among the low-income population. Three 
groups in particular tended to have higher low-income 
rates relative to the population of a given CMA: 


recent immigrants (those who arrived during the dec- 
ade preceding the census),’ Aboriginal people, and 
lone-parent families. 


The low-income rate for lone-parent families’ was 
46.6% in 2000, compared with 15.4% for other types 
of families (Table 2). Although high in 2000, the low- 
income rate among lone-parent families was even 
higher in 1980 (54.2%). In 2000, individuals in 
lone-parent families made up a disproportionately 
large share of the low-income population in CMAs— 
19.3% compared with 7.3% of the overall CMA 
population. 
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Chart A: At the 90th percentile, income grew in all CMAs; at the 
10th percentile, in only half. 
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In 2000, recent immigrants had a 
low-income rate of 35.0%, nearly 
twice the overall CMA average. In 


1980, in contrast, their rate was only 
23.1%. The growth was substantial 
in CMAs with large populations of 


recent immigrants. As with lone 
parents, recent immigrants repre- 
sented a disproportionate share of 
the low-income population. 


While low-income rates rose for 
recent immigrants, their share of 
the population also increased, espe- 
cially in the 1990s. In 2000, 9.0% 
of CMA residents were recent 
immigrants, compared with 6.1% 
in 1990. 


In Toronto and Vancouver, two 
larze CMAs, the low-income rate 
increased in the 1990s. Virtually all 
of the rise in these areas was con- 
centrated among recent immi- 
grants. In Toronto, the low-income 
rate in 2000 was 17.7%, up 1.8 per- 
centage points from 1990. Among 
recent immigrants, however, the 
rate rose by 4.6 points to 32.8%. In 
contrast, among all other groups, it 
was virtually unchanged. In Van- 
couvet, the low-income rate rose 
by 3.3 percentage points to 19.1%, 
while among recent immigrants, it 
rose 10.7 points to 37.4%. In con- 
trast, among all other groups, it 
increased only 0.7 points to 15.4%. 


Among Aboriginal people in 
CMAs, 41.6% were living in low 
income, more than double the 
national average for CMAs. As 
with lone parents and recent immi- 
grants, Aboriginal people repre- 
sented a disproportionately large 
share of the low-income popula- 
tion. (Because of changes in collec- 
tion of information on Aboriginal 
people, they can be consistently 
defined only in the 1996 and 2001 


censuses.) 


CMAs have widely varying pro- 
portions of Aboriginal people and 
immigrants. Consequently, the 
composition of the low-income 
population varied widely. In 
Winnipeg, Regina and Saskatoon, 
Aboriginal people represented 
more than 20% of the low-income 
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Table 2: Low-income rates and population shares, by group, 2000 


Low- Population 
income —_-----———----—— 
rate Total Low-income 

% 

All persons 17.7 100.0 100.0 
Aboriginal people 41.6 1.6 Seif 
Recent immigrants 35.0 9.0 Wall 
Other immigrants 18.3 20.8 AGO 
Other 14.7 68.7 57.0 
Not in lone-parent families 15.4 92.7 80.7 


In lone-parent families 46.6 Thee 19.3 


Source: Census of Canada, 2001 


population. In Toronto and 
Vancouver, little of the low- 
income population consisted of 
Aboriginal people. On the other 
hand, recent immigrants comprised 
much larger shares: 32.0% in 
Toronto and 32.6% in Vancouver 
(Chart B). 


Widening income gap 
between richer and poorer 
neighbourhoods 


The increase in the income gap 
between higher- and lower-income 
families in CMAs was reflected in 


Chart B: The composition of the low-income population varied considerably by CMA. 
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an increasing income gap between lower- and higher- 
income neighbourhoods (defined by census tracts). In 
Toronto, for example, median family income in the 
poorest 10% of neighbourhoods rose 0.2% from 
1980. In the richest 10%, it was up 23.3% (Chart C). 
This increasing difference was observed in all larger 
CMAs (Chart D). In areas such as Ottawa-Gatineau, 
Kitchener, St. Catharines-Niagara and London, 
income rose in both higher- and lower-income neigh- 
bourhoods, although more in the former. In Hamil- 
ton, Winnipeg, Calgary, Montréal, Québec and 
Edmonton, income rose in higher-income neighbour- 
hoods and fell in lower-income neighbourhoods. In 
Vancouver, it fell in lower-income neighbourhoods, 
but was unchanged in higher-income neighbourhoods. 


‘However, while the income gap between richer and 
poorer neighbourhoods grew, the proportion of low- 
income neighbourhoods remained relatively stable 
between 1980 and 2000 in the 27 CMAs. (A low- 
income neighbourhood has a low-income rate exceed- 
ing 40%.) In 1980, 6.1% of CMA neighbourhoods 
were low-income neighbourhoods. This fell to 5.5% 
in 1990, doubled to 11.8% in 1995, then fell again, to 
5.8%, in 2000 as economic conditions improved. 


The location of low-income neighbourhoods in the 
largest CMAs is also of concern. Are they clustered 
together in the downtown core or dispersed through- 
out the CMA? In fact, Canadian CMAs are diverse in 
this regard. Some, such as Winnipeg (Figure 1) and 
Vancouver, have a single dominant cluster of low- 
income neighbourhoods in the downtown core. 


Chart C: In Toronto, the higher the 
neighbourhood income, the greater the 
increase in median income. 
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Chart D: Income growth varied considerably by 
CMA and income decile. 
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Others, such as Toronto and Montréal, have several 
distinct clusters surrounding a relatively affluent down- 
town. 


In Toronto and Montréal, low-income neighbour- 
hoods were also less likely to be found downtown 
and mote likely to be found in clusters outside of 
downtown in 2000 than they were in 1980. In Montréal 
for example, Plateau Mont-Royal was one of two 
areas with low-income rates greater than 40% in 1980, 
but not in 2000 (Figure 2). The other was Old 
Montréal, the site of a number of new condominium 
developments. At the same time, three clusters of low- 
income neighbourhoods farther from the city centre 
erew over this period: Hochelaga-Maisonneuve in the 
east end, Cote-des-Neiges, and Park Extension (near 
Mont-Royal). 


Certain groups more likely to live in 
low-income neighbourhoods 


Recent immigrants, Aboriginal people and lone- 
parent families were more likely than other groups to 
live in low-income neighbourhoods. In 2000, 11.7% 
of Aboriginal people lived in low-income neighbour- 
hoods, as did 9.7% of recent immigrants, and 8.7% of 
those living in lone-parent families. Only 4.4% of 
CMA residents overall lived in low-income neighbour- 
hoods. 
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Figure 1: Low-income neighbourhoods* in Winnipeg, 2000 


Winnipeg CMA, 2000 


@ Low-income rate of 40% or more 


| Low-income rate of 30% to 40% 


Low-income rate less than 30% 


Source: Census of Canada, 2001 


* Neighbourhoods are defined by 2001 definitions of census tracts. Low-income neighbourhoods are those with more than 40% of their 


population in low income. 


Residents of low-income neighbourhoods reflected 
the demographic make-up of the CMA; recent immi- 
grants comprised a large share of low-income neigh- 
bourhood residents in Toronto and Montréal, while 
Aboriginal people represented large shares in Winni- 
peg, Regina and Saskatoon. 


Recent immigrants and Aboriginal people made up a 
large and rising proportion of residents of low-income 
neighbourhoods in many CMAs. In Toronto, the share 
of recent immigrants in low-income neighbourhoods 
rose from 24.4% in 1980 to 39.1% in 2000. In Montréal, 
this share went from 7.8% to 19.4%. In Winnipeg, the 
share of Aboriginal people in low-income neighbour- 
hoods rose from 24.5% in 1995 to 30.8% in 2000. 


Summary 


Family income growth stalled for many CMA resi- 
dents in the 1990s. During that decade, income grew 
for the highest-income families but fell for lower- 


income families in many CMAs. Consequently, low- 
income rates rose in some CMAs and fell in others. 
Rising low-income rates were seen among recent 
immigrants who, along with Aboriginal people and 
lone-parent families, had much higher rates than the 
general population in 2000. As a result, these groups 
were highly concentrated among the low-income 


population in CMAs. 


Trends in income and low income observed at the 
family level were echoed at the neighbourhood level. 
In most CMAs, income rose more in higher-income 
neighbourhoods than in lower-income neighbour- 
hoods. The share of neighbourhoods with a low- 
income rate greater than 40% was about the same 
in 2000 as in 1980, but recent immigrants, Aboriginal 
people and lone-parent family members were 
disproportionately represented. In some CMAs, low- 
income neighbourhoods were concentrated in the 
downtown core; in others, they formed distinct 
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Figure 2: Low-income neighbourhoods” in Montréal, 1980 to 2000 


ee 
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Low-income rate of 40% or more 
in 1980 and 2000 


Low-income rate of 40% or more 
in 2000 but not 1980 


Low-income rate of 40% or more 
in 1980 but not 2000 


Low-income rate of less than 40% 
in 1980 and 2000 


Source: Census of Canada, 1981-2001 


* Neighbourhoods are defined by census tracts. Low-income neighbourhoods are those with more than 40% of their population in low income. 
For this analysis, census tract boundaries were held constant at their 1981 configurations for computing low-income status, and then 


graphed using 2001 boundaries. 


clusters surrounding a relatively affluent downtown. 
Low-income neighbourhoods shifted away from the 
downtown core in some CMAs over the period. 


@ Notes 


1 Income of economic families after transfers and before 
tax. An economic family refers to two or more persons who 
live in the same dwelling and are related to each other by 
blood, marriage, common law or adoption. Unattached 
individuals are excluded. Trends using the adult-equivalent 
adjusted income of all persons (unattached individuals and 
economic family persons) were similar. Income refers to total 
income received in the year preceding the census. 


2 Lowincome is measured on an after-transfer, before-tax 
basis. A person is deemed to be in low income if their adult- 
equivalent adjusted income is below one-half the median 
adult-equivalent adjusted income in their particular CMA. 
This threshold will vary from CMA to CMA, but on 
average it was $33,600 for a family of two adults and two 
children measured in 2000 dollars. For other years, income 
was adjusted to 2000 dollars and compared with the fixed 
threshold. 


3 Canadian-born persons living in families headed by 
immigrants were included in the totals for immigrants. 
Persons who immigrated in the census year or the year 
preceding the census were excluded. Annual income for these 
immigrants will be biased downwards since they spent none 
ot only part of the reference year in Canada. 


4 Includes only lone-parent families with at least one child 
under 18. 
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Income replacement 


among recent widows 


Richard V. Burkhauser, Philip Giles, Dean R. Lillard, and Johannes Schwarze 


uch attention has recently been focused on 

issues related to aging. One important ques- 

tion is how financially prepared a couple is 
for the death of one of the partners. Although not 
directly answering this question, this study looks at part 
of the issue by comparing the income of women in 
Canada, the United States, Great Britain and Germany 
before and after the death of their husbands during 
the 1990s. 


The implications of the death of a spouse are far more 
wide-ranging than simply how the deceased person’s 
earnings will be replaced. Nevertheless, it is an impor- 
tant issue to understand, particularly for older women. 
Younger generations of women are much more likely 
to be active in the labour market and will have higher 
personal incomes, whereas older generations were 
more dependent on a spouse. Also, women tend to 
live longer than men (average life expectancies were 
81.2 and 75.4 in 1996) and are usually younger than 
their husbands—about two years at first marriage, 3.6 
at remarriage after divorce, and 6.5 at remarriage after 
widowhood. Almost half of marriages end in 
widowhood that lasts over 15 years for women com- 
pared with 9 for men (Nault and Bélanger 1996). 
Indeed, by their late 60s, more than 1 in 5 women ate 
widowed, and by age 75, widows outnumber mar- 
ried women (Statistics Canada 2004). 


In some situations, a widow may feel obliged to find 
a job or increase her work hours by changing from 
part- to full-time employment. Another step may be 
to move in with relatives or friends. This study does 
not examine the factors leading to these decisions, but 
simply looks at how well the average widow in 
the 1990s fared financially after the death of her hus- 
band. 


Background 


Canada and other OECD countries offer an array 
of government programs to mitigate the effects of 
major earnings losses on households. Public social 
insurance systems provide income to a widow based 
on her husband’s past earnings; an assortment of 
means-tested welfare programs are also available. 
Such programs typically provide a minimum social 
safety net for non-workers that may be either univer- 
sal or targeted (for example, the elderly, disabled, lone 
parents, survivors). 


Private institutions also play an important part in 
replacing lost earnings. The survivor of a deceased 
worker may receive payments from the fringe-benefit 
package offered by the employer. Furthermore, some 
households can generate income from accumulated 
wealth, the added market work of other household 
members, or life insurance settlements. 


Researchers who investigate the economic well-being 
of households after a worker’s death often focus on 
how a given program replaces lost earnings. This 1s 
particularly so in cross-national studies. Such studies 
attempt to measure income available to households 
after a worker’s death. Lack of comparable data, how- 
ever, often restricts cross-national studies to two types 
of comparison: a hypothetical average worker’s earn- 
ings history and the subsequent social insurance ben- 
efits (Gruber and Wise 1999), or cross-sectional data 
on the economic well-being of married women and 
widows of a given age (Yamada and Casey 2002).' 
More sophisticated studies use synthetic cohort analy- 
sis to measure changes in a cohort’s economic well- 
being as it ages and becomes more dominated by 
widows (Williamson and Smeeding 2002). Such cross- 
national comparisons convey only part of the story 
since they are unable to follow actual households. 


Richard V. Burkhauser and Dean R. Lillard are with Cornell University. Johannes Schwarze is nith Otto-Friedrich-Universitat Bamberg. 
Philip Giles is with the Income Statistics Division and can be reached at (613) 951-2891 or philip,gile(@statcan.ca. 
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This study uses the Cross-National Equivalent File 
(CNEBF), which contains comparable socio-economic 
information on households in Canada, Germany, 
Great Britain, and the United States. The CNEF per- 
mits the economic well-being of women to be traced 
following the death of their husbands. While the four 
countries differ substantially in how specific sources 
of income change, especially the government and pri- 
vate mix, the overall pattern of replacement rates is 
remarkably similar. 


Data 


The Cross-National Equivalent File (CNEF) is a lon- 
gitudinal micro-database of comparably defined vari- 
ables from the German Socio-Economic Panel, the 
. United States Panel Study of Income Dynamics, 
the British Household Panel Study, and the Canadian 
Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics. The CNEF 
currently contains data starting from 1980 for the 
United States, 1984 for Germany, 1991 for Great Brit- 
ain, and 1993 for Canada. It includes standard demo- 
graphic information, household income and its 
components, and individual information on employ- 
ment and earnings. The file is updated annually with 
additional years of the panels and newly created com- 
parable variables.’ 


This study uses a longitudinal sample based on event 
history to examine the incomes of women before and 
after the death of a spouse. Because such a death is a 
relatively rare event, even at older ages in these long- 
running longitudinal data sets, the number of deaths 
among sample members is modest. The sample con- 
sists of 361 German, 216 British, 473 Canadian, and 
437 United States women whose husbands died some- 
time during the life of the panel. To measure changes 
in the economic well-being of the widow’s household, 
all sources of household income were tracked. For 
each country, women were pooled by the age of their 
husbands at death, regardless of the calendar year in 
which the death occurred. To avoid complication, the 
analysis focused on household income in the year 
before and after the husband’s death.° 


While income is a very useful measure, wealth and how 
it changed would provide even greater insight into 
how the economic well-being of women changed fol- 
lowing the death of their husbands. Changes in income 
are included in these datasets but not changes in wealth. 
This is a problem especially with respect to life insur- 
ance. While the flow value from any investments pur- 
chased with life insurance payments made to a widow 


(for example, the interest from a life insurance payout 
that was put into a bank account) would be included 
as income in the years following death, the value 
of the full life insurance payment that caused the 
increase would not be captured. The results could be 
affected if the effect of life insurance settlements on 
the economic well-being of widows varied according 
to the husband’s age at death or if it varied among 
countries. Similarly, the effect of the sale of assets to 
cover living expenses is not measured. 


Definition of household income 


Each country has a network of government programs 
that offset lost earnings and provide some level of 
income protection for non-working citizens. It is 
always difficult and somewhat arbitrary to equate spe- 
cific programs across countries. In each of the four 
countries, all government cash transfer programs were 
dichotomized into social insurance (or social security) 
programs and social welfare programs. To be 
included in the former, a benefit has to be related to 
past contributions (taxes) paid. For instance, the 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plans (C/QPP) are 
financed primarily by a payroll tax, and each worker’s 
benefit is related to past earnings. The relationship need 
not be actuarially fair (that is, the present discounted 
value of expected benefits need not equal taxes paid) 
but a significant relationship must exist. Second, pro- 
eram benefits cannot be influenced by current 
income—that is, the program cannot have a means 
test. So while Employment Insurance benefits are 
based on contributions, they are reduced in some situ- 
ations based on overall income. On the other hand, 
the Old Age Security program is targeted to seniors 
(the group in which the majority of widows would be 
found), but it is universal in nature and has been 
changed in recent years to be means-tested. 


Although difficult to define, the distinction between 
social insurance and social welfare is meaningful 
because social insurance programs have historically 


Social insurance programs 


Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 


Gesetzliche Rentenversicherung (man- 
datory retirement insurance program) 
and related programs 

Great Britain National Insurance Retirement Pension 
United States Old-Age Insurance, Disability Insur- 
ance, Survivors Insurance 


Canada 
Germany 
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been well-financed in all four countries, while social 
welfare programs have had a much mote varied level 
of support. Furthermore, social welfare programs are 
usually focused on lower-income households, while 
social insurance programs are more evenly distributed 
across the income spectrum. 


Household income is the sum of all income received 
during a calendar year by individuals residing in a sin- 
gle dwelling. It is measured as post-transfer, post 
income-tax, money income. These amounts are 
adjusted for inflation using the consumer price index 
in each country. Since the statistic of interest is the ratio 
of income after the spouse’s death to income prior 
to death, the choice of conversion year is arbitrary. 
Another advantage of focusing on this ratio is that no 
conversion between monetary units is necessary. 


Finally, household income is adjusted each year for the 
number of people in the household. Since different- 
sized households require different levels of income, 
and household size will change after a husband’s death, 
size must be taken into account to allow proper com- 
parisons. A large literature details the problems associ- 
ated with measuring the economic well-being of 
individuals in households of different size (Moon and 
Smolensky 1977; Burkhauser, Smeeding and Merz 
1996). Simply comparing a woman’s household 
income, unadjusted for household size before and 
after the death of her husband, implicitly assumes per- 
fect returns to scale in household production. Alterna- 
tively, assigning each survivor a per-capita share of 
net-of-tax household income, implicitly assumes no 
returns to scale. A formula that accommodates these 
two extremes is: E = D/S’ where E is an individual’s 
equivalent income, D is total household income, and S 
is household size (Buhmann et al. 1988). 


Assumptions about economies of scale are captured 
in the value adopted for e. At one extreme, where 
é = 7, no economies of scale exist, and per capita 
income is assigned to each person in the household. 
At the other extreme, where ¢ = 0, economies of scale 
are perfect, and each person is assigned equivalent 
income exactly equal to household income.* Research- 
ers commonly set e to 0.5, so this value is adopted 
here. 


Role of social insurance programs 


A first step is to examine social insurance programs to 
assess how well they respond to reduced earnings fol- 
lowing the death. Since the household may already 
be receiving social insurance income when the death 


Income replacement among recent widows 


occurs, the appropriate comparison is the sum of 
social insurance income and earnings of the husband 
in the year before death with social insurance income 
in the year after death. This is quite restrictive since it 
excludes any changes a widow decides to make, such 
as taking a job or moving in with adult children. 


For each household, the ratio of household size- 
adjusted social insurance income in the calendar year 
after death to the sum of household size-adjusted 
social insurance benefits and husband’s earnings in the 
calendar year prior to death was calculated. This ratio 
approximates the replacement rate concept used in 
simulations typically done to measure the degree to 
which social insurance benefits replace lost earnings. 


In all four countries, social insurance benefits provided 
substantial protection against income loss for the 
median woman following the death of her husband at 
older ages (Table 1). The social insurance replacement 
rates in the 70 and older age group were very similar 
across countries and higher than for other ages. For 
women whose husbands died between 62 and 69, an 
age range where labour force participation of men in 
these countries varied considerably, the differences in 
replacement rates were far greater. Canada had the 
highest replacement rate, at 0.92; the United States had 
the lowest, at 0.67. The age groups were chosen in line 
with the U.S. social security program where 62 is an 
important age in determining benefits. Persons under 
62 were divided into two age groups, as were those 
62 and over. 


In all four countries, social insurance replacement rates 
were much smaller for the median widow at younger 
ages than at older ages. The replacement rate was low 
for women whose husbands died at a relatively young 
age, largely because survivors did not automatically 


Table 1: Median widow’s social insurance 
replacement rate 


United Great 
States Germany Britain Canada 


Husband’s 

age at death 
25 to 49 0.41 ORI; O25 0.12 
50 to 61 0.00 0.37 0.33 0.47 
62 to 69 0.67 0.87 0.84 0.92 
70 or older 0.93 0.92 0.88 0.86 


Source: Cross-National Equivalent File, 1980-2002 
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receive social insurance benefits. In the United States, 
for example, social security benefits are provided to 
women whose husbands die before age 62 only if there 
is a dependent child. Consequently, the median U.S. 
widow whose husband died between age 50 and 61 
received no social security benefits. (The value in the 
table is zero because the median widow in the sample 
did not have a dependent child.) In the other coun- 
tries, the median widow this age found more of 
her late husband’s labour income replaced by social 
insurance benefits. In Canada, the C/QPP pays survi- 
vor benefits to widows and widowers this age imme- 
diately after the death of a covered worker, based 
on the worker’s accrued contributions. In Germany, 
widows and widowers under 45 receive 25% of their 
. deceased spouse’s pension (or estimated pension). 
Those 45 and over receive 60%. In Great Britain, wid- 
ows qualify for National Insurance benefits at any age 
as long as the husband worked. 


Household income replacement rates 


As noted, the replacement rate of total post-transfer, 
post-tax household income (Table 2) provides a more 
complete understanding of how a woman’s economic 
well-being changes in widowhood than does the 
social insurance benefit replacement rate.’ In addition 
to the husband’s dying, other changes in the composi- 
tion of the widow’s household are incorporated 
through the use of the income of all household mem- 
bers and an equivalence scale. Additionally, the wife 
may get a job or increase the number of hours at her 
current job. 


In all four countries, the household income replace- 
ment rates were much larger than the social insurance 
replacement rates at younger ages, and usually larger at 
older ages. However, the rates in Great Britain were 


Table 2: Median widow’s household income 
replacement rate 


United Great 

States Germany’ Britain Canada 
Husband’s 

age at death 

25 to 49 0.87 0.80 0.97 0.82 
50 to 61 0.83 0.83 1.04 OFS 
62 to 69 0.89 0.95 0.92 0.94 
70 or older 0.94 0.95 0.76 0.96 


Source: Cross-National Equivalent File, 1980-2002 
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generally different than those observed in the other 
three countries—perhaps the result of fewer deaths 
observed in the British sample. Even more important, 
from a country comparison viewpoint, the range of 
the post-transfer, post-tax income replacement rates 
was much smaller at all ages than the range of the 
social insurance benefit replacement rates. This sug- 
gests that non-public institutions and personal networks 
are often important in allowing a widow to cope eco- 
nomically after the death of her husband. 


The similarity across countries raises the question of 
how replacement rates are distributed at different 
points of the household income distribution in the year 
before the husband dies. (To preserve sample size, 
widows in each country were pooled regardless of the 
age of their husband at death.) 


Looking at the ratio of post-transfer, post-tax house- 
hold (size-adjusted) income in the year after the hus- 
band’s death to the same income in the year before 
death shows that the fraction of widows in each 
category was similar across the four countries (Table 
3). The median and modal replacement rate category 
in all four countries lay between 0.75 and 0.99. About 
three-quarters of women in Canada and Germany had 
replacement rates of 0.75 or more, while the propor- 
tion in the other two countries was somewhat less. 
But a non-trivial minority of women in all countries 
experienced larger declines in their household size- 
adjusted income following the death of their husbands. 
The United States had the highest share of widows 
with replacement rates in the two lowest categories. 
About 13% of U.S. widows experienced a decline in 
their household size-adjusted income of more than 


Table 3: Distribution of household income 
replacement rate 


United Great 
States Germany Britain Canada 


% of widows 


Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Less than 0.50 12.8 8.0 He 16 
0.50 to less than 0.75 20.3 12.5 25.0 17.6 
0.75 to less than 1.00 27.6 3550 SOR 36.7 
1.00 to less than 1.25 17.4 23.6 14.4 PA 
1.25 to less than 1.50 Ona 8.9 7.4 8.0 
1.50 or more {hDocs! 6.7 aif QZ 


Source: Cross-National Equivalent File, 1980-2002 
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one-half. This fraction is over 60% higher than in the 
other three countries. On the other hand, a relatively 
high percentage of widows had replacement rates of 
1.50 or more. 


As mentioned, the choice of age groups was-dictated 
primarily according to programs in the United States. 
To see the effect of this choice on Canadian data, the 
replacement rates were regenerated with different 
age groupings (Chart). The C/QPP was designed for 
principal benefits to start at age 65, so this age was 
key. Again, four age groups were defined. Overall, the 
results were quite similar for the two sets of age groups. 
The social insurance replacement rates for the 55-to- 
64 and 50-to-61 age groups were quite different, but 
in the expected direction. In general, at these ages, the 
higher the age, the higher the replacement rate, likely 
reflecting the higher level of C/QPP contributions of 
those dying at older ages. The same phenomenon was 
observed for household income replacement rates, 
although the differences were not as dramatic. 


To further investigate the economic situation of 
women in the lower end of the income distribution, 
it is important to see where they stood prior to the 
husband’s death (Table 4). The lowest quintile of 
women had replacement rates far in excess of 100%. 
Somewhat surprisingly and encouragingly, the mean 
replacement rate ranged from 1.30 in Germany to 1.54 
in Canada. Mean replacement rates tended to fall at 
higher income quintiles, with little difference in within- 
quintile replacement rates across the four countries. 
Women in the highest income quintiles prior to the 
husband’s death experienced a greater fall in relative 
income. 


Chart: Canadian replacement rates by 
age group 


Replacement rate 


eZ 
1.0 : 

Household income 
0.8 


0.6 


Social insurance 


25-54 55-64 65-74 75+ 
Age 


Source: Cross-National Equivalent File, 1980-2002 
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Income replacement among recent widows 


Table 4: Mean household size-adjusted income 
replacement rates, by income quintile 
the year before husband’s death 


Mean Replacement 
replacement rate less 
rate than 0.50 
Lowest quintile % of widows 
United States 1.48 PAS 
Germany 1.30 5.9 
Great Britain 1.45 Z.6 
Canada AnO4 8.5 
Second quintile 
United States 1.10 11.6 
Germany 1.03 7.8 
Great Britain 0.98 ef 
Canada 0.97 3.6 
Third quintile 
United States 0.92 tide 
Germany 0.89 7.8 
Great Britain 0.87 10.3 
Canada 0.94 DAS 
Fourth quintile 
United States 0.82 19.5 
Germany 0.88 2:9 
Great Britain 0.83 4.4 
Canada 0.95 4.0 
Highest quintile 
United States OF75 18.7 
Germany 0.82 Ue) 
Great Britain 0.77 19.2 


Canada 0.78 19.0 


Source: Cross-National Equivalent File, 1980-2002 
TLR LN ETL EN ET GAS 


The last column in Table 4 provides one final look at 
the distribution of replacement rate outcomes across 
income quintiles. It shows the within-quintile propor- 
tion of widows with a low replacement rate across 
the four countries. Sample sizes are relatively small, 
but results suggest that few dramatic drops in replace- 
ment rates occur within the lower income quintiles. It 
is among women whose pre-death household income 
places them in the higher quintiles that sharp declines 
are more likely. Hence, while the overall replacement 
rates for women in the year following the death of 
their husband’s varied across countries, the bulk of the 
dramatic drops in replacement rates came from 
women in households in higher income quintiles. 


Conclusion 


The median woman’s social insurance replacement rate 
was uniformly high when her husband died at 70 or 
over in all four countries, more varied when he died in 
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his 60s, and much lower when he died at a younger 
age. However, this variation across age and country 
was reduced substantially once a broader household 
size-adjusted income replacement rate measure was 
used. While the median woman still experienced a 
greater decline in economic well-being if her husband 
died at a younger age, the difference was much smaller 
than implied by social insurance replacement rates, as 
was the difference across countries. The country dif- 
ference in household size-adjusted income was even 
smaller at older ages. Thus, across countries and across 
widows whose husbands died at different ages, the 
economic loss measured by total household size- 
adjusted income was much less, and much less varied, 
than the loss implied by social insurance replacement 
-rates ot household income replacement rates 
unadjusted by household size. 


Measures of replacement rates such as the mean or 
median can obscure substantial differences in the dis- 
tribution of replacement outcomes. The distribution 
was wider in the United States than in other countries, 
and with the exception of the lowest quintile, United 
States women were more likely than widows in other 
countries to experience a greater than 50% decline in 
their household size-adjusted income following their 
husband’s death. However, the mean replacement rates 
in all four countries for widows in the lower end of 
the distribution was much greater than 100%; in other 
words, the size-adjusted household income was much 
higher for those with the lowest incomes prior to the 
husband’s death. Large declines in replacement rates were 
more likely to be experienced by women in the upper 
end of the distribution. Across countries with widely 
different mixes of public and private support for wid- 
ows, the economic well-being of women from the low- 
est quintile of their pre-widowhood household income 
distribution was almost the same in all four countries. 


These results reflect the financial situation of widows 
in the year after their husband’s death; over the longer 
term, their situation could be quite different. 


@ Notes 

1 See also other studies using cross-sectional data from the 
Luxembourg Income Study. Internet: www.lisproject.org/ 
publications/wpapersentire.htm. 

2 Fora fuller discussion of these data, see Burkhauser et al. 
(2001). 

3 The years used are 1970 to 1997 for the United States, 


1984 to 2000 for Germany, 1991 to 2000 for Great Britain, 
and 1993 to 2000 for Canada. While the use of different time 


periods may affect comparisons between countries, the use 
of the data is of a ‘short enough’ duration for any particular 
widow that external social and economic factors would not 
be significant. Whether the results hold in the long run 1s 
another issue. 


4 Burkhauser, Smeeding and Merz (1996) show the sensi- 
tivity of income inequality and poverty measures to varia- 
tions in the value of e but recognize that economic theory 
does not suggest a particular value. 


5 An intermediate step could have been to look at the 
replacement of social insurance and social welfare programs 
together. However, since the replacement of household 
income in its entirety is viewed as preferable, this intermedi- 
ate step was not carried out. 
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What’s new? 


Recent reports and studies 


™@ JUST RELEASED 


M Earnings of new immigrants 


The earnings of new immigrants deteriorated during 
the 1980s and 1990s because of a complex set of 
factors involving the value of foreign job experience, 
language abilities and country of origin. 


Immigrant men who arrived between 1995 and 1999 
had estimated earnings in their first year in Canada that 
were on average 24% lower than their counterparts 
who arrived between 1965 and 1969, after adjusting 
for inflation. Both groups had comparable amounts 
of foreign experience and years of schooling. 


Roughly one-third of the deterioration in the earnings 
of new immigrants appears to be the result of a decline 
in the value of foreign labour-market experience. This 
decline has occurred almost exclusively among men 
from Canada’s non-traditional source regions, which 
include Eastern Europe, Africa and Asia. 


The valuation of foreign credentials in the Canadian 
labour market may be an issue. However, it seems that 
the value of a foreign university degree has fallen little 
during the past 30 years. Hence, this factor does not 
contribute significantly to the understanding of the 
decline in entry earnings. 


Little or no evidence was found to support the 
perception that the foreign education of Canada’s 
most recent immigrant men was valued any less by 
Canadian employers than that of immigrants who 
came to Canada 30 years ago. This is true whether 
education is measured as completed years of foreign 
schooling or as acquired educational credentials from 
foreign institutions, such as high school diplomas and 
university degrees. 


Immigrants who arrived during the late 1990s came 
from different nations and spoke different languages 
than those who arrived in the late 1960s. Roughly one- 
third of the earnings deterioration was associated with 
these compositional factors. 


A number of other factors may also have also 
contributed to the earnings decline. One possibility is 
that immigrants could have experienced the same 
deterioration in earnings during their first year of work 
that was experienced by young Canadian-born 
workers who first entered the labour market. 


For more information, see the May 17, 2004 issue of 
The Daily, on Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


— Moving out of low-paid work 


Less than one-half of Canadian workers with a low- 
paying job in 1996 had managed to climb out of it by 
2007: 


In December 1996, nearly one-third of Canadian 
workers, or about 1.7 million, were in low-paying jobs. 
By 2001, 47% of these low-paid workers, around 
800,000, had moved out of their low-paying jobs. 


Individuals with weekly earnings of less than $410.70 
at the end of 1996 were flagged as low-paid workers. 
A low-paid worker in 1996 was said to have ‘moved 
up’ if weekly earnings by 2001 were at least $496.86 a 
week. This level is approximately 10% greater than 
$451.69, the threshold for Statistics Canada’s 2001 low 
income cut-off for a family of two living in an urban 
area of at least half a million people. 


Low-paid workers in 1996 tended to be young and 
female, with a high school education or less. In 
addition, they often worked part time in service 
occupations or in the consumer services industries. 
They tended to be in small and non-unionized 
workplaces and to live in the Atlantic provinces, 
Manitoba or Saskatchewan. 
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Over 40% of women were in low-paid jobs, almost 
double the proportion of 22% among men. 


Individuals who moved up between 1996 and 2001 
tended to be young, university-educated men in 
professional occupations and industries. More often, 
they worked full time in large unionized firms and lived 
in Ontario or Alberta. 


Other factors contributed to upward mobility: moving 
from a non-unionized to unionized firm, and moving 
from a small firm (fewer than 20 employees) to a large 
firm (more than 500 employees). For those who 
remained in the same job, upward mobility was more 
likely for those who increased their work hours by 
five or mote hours a week or who changed their 
_duties. 


Individuals with a university degree or who worked in 
a large firm were twice as likely to have moved up as 
those with high school education or less. 


In addition, men were twice as likely to move up as 
women. Nevertheless, women greatly improved their 
odds if they obtained a university degree or worked in 
a large organization, the public service, or a 
professional or science occupation or industry. 


The 53% of workers (around 900,000) who remained 
in low-paid work in 2001 tended to be older women 
and those with high school education or less. Such 
individuals were more likely to be working part time 
for small, non-unionized organizations. 


For more information, see the March 26, 2004 issue 
of The Daily on Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Labour productivity 


After posting strong growth of 0.8% in the first quarter 
of 2003, business productivity deteriorated with a 
decline in the second quarter, almost no increase in the 
third quarter, and a further 0.3% decline in the fourth 
quarter. As a result, annual labour productivity growth 
for 2003 was only 0.1%, the smallest annual increase 
since the 0.2% drop in 1996. 


In the United States, quarterly productivity growth 
slowed in the fourth quarter to 0.5%, down 
significantly from the 2.1% observed in the third 
quarter. 


Despite this slowdown, American businesses recorded 
strong productivity growth of 4.5% for 2003 overall, 
similar to the 4.9% posted in 2002. An increase of this 
magnitude has not been seen since 1950. 


This is now the third year that the growth in American 
business productivity has surpassed that of Canadian 
businesses. The gap in annual productivity growth in 
favour of the United States has gradually grown since 
2001, when it was 1.1 percentage points. By 2002, the 
gap had risen to 3.0 points, and in 2003 it was 4.4 
points. However, these annual productivity differences 
are based on preliminary data, which are subject to 
revision. Since 1998, these gaps have generally shrunk 
following revisions to the preliminary data. 


For more information, see the March 12, 2004 issue 
of The Daily on Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 
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Key labour and 


income facts 


Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 

Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Customer Services 


(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Dissemination agent 


(613) 951-9497 


Annual Surveys—Service Industries 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Lucie Lussier 

(613) 951-0410 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: John Gartley 
(613) 951-6906 


Employment and income 


surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Marc Lévesque 
(613) 951-4090 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamues 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Financial Security 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

TS58 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General social survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 
Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Patricia Schembari 
(613) 951-9502 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1888 297-7355 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7608 
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-Child-care arrangements 


The labour force participation of mothers of young children has increased sharply. 


The sharp increase in the number 
of working mothers over the last 
20 years has transformed child care 
into an issue affecting many fami- 
lies. Should children be taken care 
of in a home environment or in a 
community daycare centre or after- 
school program? Further, what 
should be done when children are 
old enough to be left alone for 
short periods after school, but not 
for long periods such as summer 
holidays? The National Longitudi- 
nal Survey of Children and Youth 
allows some insight into these 
issues. 


Between 1981 wand) 2001.7 the 
labour force participation of all 
women climbed steadily. Those 
with children under 3 greatly 
increased their participation, from 
41% to 66%. For women with 
children between 3 and 5, almost 


Youngest child under 3. Youngest child 3 to5 Youngest child6to 15 No children under 16 


1981 []1901 BB 2001 


Source: Labour Force Historical Review, 2002 


three-quarters were working in 2001, compared with only 47% in 1981. 
These families likely needed child-care arrangements for a large part of the 
workday. The labour force participation of women with a youngest child 
between 6 and 15 increased from 57% in 1981 to 78% in 2001. Some of 
the child-care burden is relieved when children are in school all day. 
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More than half of all children in dual-earner households are in parental care only. 


Families use a range of options to meet their needs, 
including care that is inside and outside the home, for- 
mal and informal, paid and unpaid. Choices are based 
on availability, work schedules, children’s schedules and 
personal preference. Parents with a young child (un- 
der 2) may prefer to rely on friends or family, or to 
juggle their work schedules to care for the child them- 
selves. 


In 2000-2001, almost four million children under the 
age of 12 lived in dual-earner households. Of these 
children, slightly more than half were cared for exclu- 
sively by a patent. Families can often accommodate 
their situation by opting for flexible work arrange- 


ments, shorter work hours, or part-time or seasonal 
work. Indeed, 70% of such children had at least one 
parent working something less than full time, full year, 
while 30% had parents working full-time schedules. 


Of the 1.8 million children in non-parental care, 
almost three times as many were cared for outside 
rather than inside their own home (1,354,000 versus 
490,000). Of those outside, 54% were in unlicensed 
care such as a babysitter or relative. Of those in 
licensed care, 42% were in day-care centres, 35% in 
after-school programs, and 23% in licensed family 
homes. 


Children under 12 
3,778,400 


Other than parental care* 
1,810,200 


In home 
490,300 
By relative 
285,100 (58%) 
By non-relative 
205,200 (42%) 


Parental care 
1,968,200 
Outside home 

1,354,000 


Unlicensed 
728,600 (54%) 


Licensed 
625,400 (46%) 


Family homes 
140,500 (23%) 


Day care 
265,500 (42%) 


After-school programs 
219,400 (35%) 


Source: National Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth, Cycle 4, 2000-2001 


* 


Multiple responses were allowed. 
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One-half of children under 2 in dual-earner families are cared for by a parent. 


Half of children under 2 from dual-earner families 
were likely to be cared for by a parent. Over one- 
third were cared for by others in an unlicensed situa- 
tion, either in the home (15%) or outside (22%). 
Licensed facilities were used the least for this age group 
(13%), perhaps because openings for infants in such 
facilities are scarce. In 1998, only 41% of centres in 
Canada admitted infants on a full- or part-time basis. 
Indeed, of the children under 2 in non-parental care, 
three times more were in unlicensed care (238,000) than 


_ in licensed care (85,000). 


Children 2 and 3 years of age were still most likely to be 
cared for by a parent. At ages 4 and 5, children may be 
in school part of the day, but parental care is still most 
common. 


50 _| Under 2 years old 
40 pal 2 to 3 years old 


30 4 to 5 years old 


20 
10 
0 Sas 
In home Outside home Licensed care Parental care 
Unlicensed 


Source: National Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth, 
Cycle 4, 2000-2001 
Note: Multiple responses were allowed. 


As parents work more hours, children under 6 spend more time in non-parental care. 


Parents combined 
working hours 


Total < 60 60 + 


Hours in care 
All types of care 28.3 18.1 29.0 
Unlicensed care 
In home 20.9 AOS PVT 
Out of home 24.9 Ans 250i 
Licensed care PAG A 17.9 Pale ctl 


Source: National Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth, 
Cycle 4, 2000-2001 
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Parents who work longer hours may find it difficult 
to arrange their schedules to care for children. Chil- 
dren whose parents worked combined hours of 60 or 
more per week spent an average of 29 hours in non- 
parental care. Those cared for in their own home and 
with parents working less than 60 hours spent the least 
time—just under 11 hours per week. 
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School-aged children are also most likely to be looked after by a parent. 


Once children are in school all day, % 
child-care needs change, with many 
parents finding they can alter their 
work schedules to supervise their 
children before and after school. 


As with younger children, school- 
aged children from dual-income 
families were most often cared for 
by a parent. Not surprisingly, the 
youngest of this group (ages 6 and 
7) had the highest likelihood of 
being cared for by a parent (59%); 
the oldest (10 and 11) were the 
most likely to be left unsupervised 
or with a sibling (331%). 


In home 


Unlicensed 


Outside home Parental care 


Unsupervised/ sibling 
care 


Source: National Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth, Cycle 4, 2000-2001 
Note: Multiple responses were allowed. 


Parents combined 
working hours 


Total < 60 60 + 


Hours in care 


All types of care 10.9 7.1 11.2 
Unlicensed care 
In home thilaré 10.4 11.8 
Out of home 9.4 Sl 9.7 
Licensed care Se 5.6 10.2 
Unsupervised/sibling care 6.4 (0) Gz0 


Source: National Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth, 
Cycle 4, 2000-2001 
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School-aged children spent far less time in care than 
younger children (between 5 and 12 hours per week). 
Most of the time was spent in their own home, 
regardless of the working hours of their parents. 
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Data sources and definitions 
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The National Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth was 
_ developed jointly by Human Resources Development 
_ Canada and Statistics Canada. The survey measures the 
incidence of various factors influencing children’s devel- 
opment, both positively and negatively. Held every two 
years, the survey covers the non-institutionalized popu- 
lation aged under 18 living in Canada’s 10 provinces. The 
sections of the survey pertaining to household dynamics 
' and child-care use were conducted through face-to-face 
interviews. This study uses the fourth cycle of the survey. 
The interviews were conducted from September 2000 to 
_ May 2001. 


| The primary unit of observation is the child. Thus, while 
_ the survey could answer how many Canadian children were 
' cared for in a licensed daycare centre, it could not answer 
| how many families used licensed daycare centres. 


Questions on child-care arrangements were asked of the 
person most knowledgeable (PMK), usually the mother of 
a child under 12. For summer care arrangements, the age 
range of the child was from 6 to 13 years. PMKs were asked 
_ if they were currently using child care. If so, questions were 
asked about type of care, licensing, and time spent in care. 


The sample consisted of about 25,000 respondents, rep- 
resenting almost five million children. Of those, over 3.7 
million were in dual-earner families. 


Two-parent families are those whose child’s PMK had 
a spouse or partner living in the same residence, regard- 
less of the biological relationship to the child. 


Dual-earner families are two-parent families in which 
both parents earn an income. 


Non-parental care is any type of care used while the 
child’s parents are at work. 


Unlicensed care is not regulated by a governmental 
agency. 


Licensed care is regulated by a governmental agency. 
Included are licensed family homes (children under 12), 
day-care centres (children under 6), and after-school pro- 
grams (children aged 6 to 11). 


The Labour Force Survey is a monthly household sur- 
vey, averaged annually, with a sample size of approxi- 
mately 53,000 households. It provides estimates on the 
labour force status and demographic characteristics of 
the non-institutionalized population aged 15 and over liv- 
ing in the 10 provinces. 


For further information, contact Donna Calverley, Housing, 
| Family and Socal Statistis Division. She can be reached at 
(613) 951-7017 or donna.calverley(@statcan.ca. 
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Work absences 


Recent trends—1997 to 2003 


Estimates from the Labour Force Survey reveal a 
steady rising trend in both work absence incidence and 
time lost for personal reasons (own illness or disabil- 
ity, and other personal and family demands) between 
1997 and 2002. Several factors accounted for the ris- 
ing trend: notably, the aging of the workforce; the 
growing share of women in the workforce, especially 
mothers with young children; high stress among work- 
ers, and the increasing prevalence of generous sick and 
family-related leave at the workplace. 


In an average week in 1997, excluding women on 
maternity leave, about 5.5% (484,000) of all full-time 
employees holding one job were absent from work 
for all or part of the week for personal reasons. By 
2002, the figure had risen to 7.6% (771,000) (Table 1). 
Total work time missed for these reasons also rose 
steadily, from 3.0% of the weekly scheduled work time 
in 1997 to 3.6% in 2002. Extrapolated over the full 
year, work time lost for personal reasons increased 
from the equivalent of 7.4 days per worker in 1997 to 
9.0 days in 2002. Work absences due to own illness or 
disability as well as those due to other personal or fam- 
ily responsibilities witnessed continuous increases dur- 
ing the period. 


The steadily rising trend stalled in 2003. That year, the 
incidence fell to 7.3%, but the days lost per worker 
(9.1 days) were a shade higher than the year before, 
suggesting that absence durations in 2003 were gener- 
ally longer. Whether this is the beginning of a new 
trend is too early to speculate. 
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Demographic differences 


Ta 2003, excluding women on maternity leave, an 
estimated 7.3% (760,000) of full-time employees 
missed some work each week for personal reasons: 
5.4% for own illness or disability, and 2.0% for per- 
sonal or family responsibilities (Table 2). As a result, 
full-time employees lost about 3.6% of their work time 
each week. 


On average, each full-time employee lost 9.1 days over 
the year for personal reasons (about 7.4 for own 
illness or disability, and 1.7 for personal or family 
demands). In total, full-time employees missed an 
estimated 94.2 million workdays for personal reasons 
in 2003. 


. On average, men working full time lost fewer days 
(8.1 or 6.6 for illness or disability plus 1.5 for personal 
or family demands) than women full-time employees 
(10.5 or 8.7 plus 1.9). 


The presence of preschool-aged children exerts a 
strong influence on work absences for personal or 
family responsibilities, especially for women. In such 
families, women employed full time lost an average 
of 4.5 days in 2003; men, 4.0 days. 


Workdays missed because of illness or disability tended 
to rise with age, from an average of 5.0 days for youth 
(15 to 19) to 10.8 for full-time employees aged 55 
to 64. 


Industry and sector 


Work absence rates differ by sector (public or pri- 
vate) and industry, with almost all of the difference 
emanating from illness and disability absences 
(Table 3). Contributing factors include the nature and 
demands of the job, the male/female composition of 
the workforce, and the union density—the last being a 
strong determinant of the presence or lack of paid 
sick/family leave entitlements. 


Full-time employees in the public sector lost more 
work time in 2003 for personal reasons (about 11.4 
days on average) than their private-sector counterparts 


(8.5 days). 
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At the major industry level, the most workdays missed 
were by employees in health care and social assistance 
(12.8 days), transportation and warehousing (11.4), and 
public administration (10.7). 


The lowest averages were recorded by full-time work- 
ers in the professional, scientific and technical 
industry (5.3 days), and in agriculture (6.2). 


Occupation 


Contributing factors by occupational absence rates are 
similar to those for industry (Table 4). Again, as by 
industry, differences arise mainly from time lost due 
to illness or disability. 


The most days lost in 2003 were recorded for full- 
time employees in health occupations (13.0); occupa- 
tions unique to production (11.1); and trades, transport 
and equipment operators (10.6). 


Workers in managerial jobs (5.2), natural and applied 
sciences (6.1), and culture and recreation (6.9) recorded 
the fewest days lost. 


Union coverage, job status, workplace size 
and job tenure 


Full-time workers who belonged to unions or were 
covered by collective agreements missed almost 80% 
more workdays on average in 2003 for personal rea- 
sons than their non-unionized counterparts (12.8 
versus 7.2) (Table 5). 


Workers who considered their jobs to be permanent 
(and hence more likely to be unionized) lost more 
workdays (9.2) than those who said their jobs were 
not permanent (7.7). 


Days lost tended to rise with workplace size, increas- 
ing from a low of 7.5 in workplaces with fewer than 
20 employees (firms more likely to have low union 
rates) to over 10.0 in workplaces with 100 or more 
(firms likely to have high union rates). 


Days lost tended to rise with job tenure, with almost 
all the differences arising from illness and disability. 
They rose from an average of 6.6 days among per- 
sons with tenure of up to one year to more than 10.0 
days among those with over nine years (the latter group 
likely being older). 
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Province and CMA 10 days per full-time worker). Those in Greater 
Sudbury, Toronto, London and Calgary lost the least 


W ork absence levels differed by geographic area Cee ae ao ae ect tine 


(Table 6), with most of the variation again arising from 


illness or disability. waske). 

Full-time employees in Quebec and Saskatchewan ; 7 

lost the most work time in 2003 (10.6 and 10.5 days). For further information, contact Ernest B. 
Those in Prince Edward Island (7.5) and Alberta (7.9) Akyeampong, Labour and Household Surveys 
lost the least. Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 
Among the census metropolitan areas, workers in PAO GE OU POPLIN ENG 20a 


St. John’s, Saint John, Saguenay, Montréal, Sherbrooke, 
Gatineau, Thunder Bay, Regina, Saskatoon and Victo- 
ria lost the most workdays (an average of more than 
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Table 1: Absence rates for full-time paid workers by sex, 1997 to 2003, excluding maternity leave 


Incidence* Inactivity** Days lost per worker in yeart 
Personal Personal Personal 
Own — or family Own — or family Own — or family 
illness or respon- illness or respon- illness or respon- 
Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities 
% % days 
Both sexes 
1997 BS: 4.1 1.4 3.0 Pas) OFS 7.4 6.2 je2 
1998 Bile 4.3 1.4 31 2.6 0.5 7.8 6.6 1.2 
1999 6.0 4.5 125 SZ PaaTf 0.5 8.0 6.7 ted 
2000 Ges 4.8 125 Suz Past 0.5 8.0 6.7 Noe) 
2001 7.0 OnZ 1.8 3.4 2.8 0.6 B25 7.0 1 
2002 7.20 Debs Ze 3.6 2.9 0.7 9.0 133 ‘otf 
2003 hae 5.4 2.0 3.6 3.0 ORs, 9.1 7.4 (leré 
Men 
1997 4.6 3.4 de2 2 Zeal 0.4 6.3 5e3 0.9 
1998 4.9 Sat le Zot, Ps) 0.4 6.9 5.8 1.0 
1999 De Bale. ys) 2.8 2.4 0.4 7.0 5.9 AA 
2000 Heo 4.1 1.4 2.8 2.4 0.4 70 5.9 the 
2001 6.1 4.5 1.6 3.0 Cas, 0.5 7.6 6.3 1} 
2002 6.6 4.7 1.9 on2 216 0.6 7.9 6.4 1.6 
2003 6.4 4.6 1.8 C22 2.6 0.6 8.1 6.6 15) 
Women 
1997 6.7 5.0 dink 3.6 320 0.6 9.1 7.6 Tes 
1998 6.7 On 1.6 Sh57/ Sal 0.6 9.2 That 1s 
1999 We 20 thet 3.8 Shel! 0.6 9.5 7.9 1.6 
2000 15 Onn 1.8 O35 Sail 0.6 9.4 7.8 13) 
2001 8.2 6.1 2.0 3:9 0.7 9.7 8.0 1.8 
2002 8.9 6.5 2.4 4.2 3.4 0.8 10.4 8.6 1.9 
2003 8.6 6.4 BoP 4.2 325 0.7 10.5 8.7 1.9 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Absent workers divided by total. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

t Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Table 2: Absence rates for full-time paid workers by sex, age, education and presence of children, 
2003, excluding maternity leave 
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Incidence* Inactivity** Days lost per worker in yeart 


Personal Personal Personal 

Own _ or family Own _ or family Own _— or family 

illness or respon- illness or respon- illness or respon- 

Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities 


% % days 
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Both sexes 
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65 and over 


Educational attainment 


Both sexes Ta 5.4 2.0 3.6 3.0 0.7 9.1 7.4 1.7 
Less than Grade 9 8.4 6.6 tad 5.1 4.6 0.5 12.9 11.6 le 
Some secondary 8.3 653 2.0 4.5 323 ORG A192 9.5 thadf 
High school graduate 7.3 ES ate! Sail So 0.6 9.4 7.8 eS 
Some postsecondary otf ORO) Dee Self 2.9 0.8 Qo83 es Za) 
Postsecondary certificate 

or diploma 7.6 BE 2.0 3.8 Y.4. 0.7 9.5 Uosil ‘ball 
University degree 6.2 4.3 lie PAT 2.0 0.7 6.7 5.0 1.6 
Presence of children 
Both sexes Toe 5.4 2.0 3.6 3.0 0.7 9.1 7.4 nerd 
With children atl ORS Ps 3.8 a9 0.9 9.5 (38) QP 

Preschool-aged 

(under 5 years) 9.0 520 3.9 4.2 Da ed 10.5 6.4 4.2 

5 to 12 years 7.9 Ono 2.4 31 SC 0.6 9.2 7.6 1.6 

13 years and over 6.8 72 1.6 Shaff 3a 0.5 9.2 1s 1.4 
Without children 20 ES 1.6 320 370 0.5 8.8 Wes tee! 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Absent workers divided by total. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

t Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Table 3: Absence rates for full-time paid workers by industry and sector, 2003, 
excluding maternity leave 


Days lost per 


Incidence* Inactivity** worker in yeart 
Personal Personal Personal 
Own _ or family Own __ or family Own __ or family 
illness or respon- illness or respon- illness or respon- 
Total disability — sibilities Total disability — sibilities Total disability sibilities 
% % days 
All industries 1.3 5.4 2.0 3.6 3.0 0.7 9.1 7.4 {hs7 
Public employees 8.8 6.8 2.0 4.5 3.8 0.8 aed! 9.4 1.9 
Private employees 6.9 5.0 1.9 3.4 2.8 0.6 8.5 6.9 1.6 
. Goods-producing Tees) Sez 2.0 Sal, 3.0 0.6 9.2 7.6 1.6 
Primary ong 3.8 1.9 mil 2.4 0.6 oll 6.1 1.6 
Agriculture 5.9 3.6 2.4 Dass 1.8 OF, 6.2 4.4 thedé 
Other 5.6 3.9 tla Bae! Pall 0.6 8 Oni 1.6 
Utilities 8.0 6.1 1.9 4.0 3:9 0.6 9.9 8.3 1.6 
Construction 6.4 4.5 1.9 3.4 Dll Car 8.5 6.7 1.8 
Manufacturing Thal 56 P| 3.8 BZ 0.6 9.6 8.1 135 
Durable as 5.6 PD 3.8 Sa 0.7 9.6 8.0 1.6 
Non-durable LS 5.6 leo 3.9 Ghar0) 0.6 9.6 hoz 1.4 
Service-producing 7.4 5.4 1.9 3.6 2.9 0.7 9.1 7.4 teT/ 
Trade 6.6 4.8 1.8 HZ elf 0.6 8.0 6.6 1.4 
Wholesale 6.6 4.5 Po $310 2.4 0.6 hae 6.0 ess 
Retail 6n7 5.0 lal SES ES 0.5 S) 2 6.9 1.4 
Transportation and warehousing 7.3 5.9 eo 4.6 4.0 0.6 11.4 9.9 AfeS 
Finance, insurance, 
real estate and leasing 13 O22 Poe 3.4 2eS 0.6 8.6 7.0 1.6 
Finance and insurance Ss 5.4 el 30) 3.0 0.6 8.8 7.4 1.4 
Real estate and leasing 6.6 4.5 De Soil Zao 0.8 7.6 51 2.0 
Professional, scientific 
and technical 6.0 Be 23 Dol 1 0.6 O53 3.8 io 
Business, building and 
support services 6 5.6 2.0 325 2.8 ONG Sis i/ 7.0 sheth 
Educational services 7.9 6.0 1.9 3.9 3.0 0.8 9.4 7.6 1.9 
Health care and social 
assistance 9.2 U2 ZA0 eal 4.3 0.9 1258 OE Zan 
Information, culture and 
recreation 6.4 4.7 tate 2.9 2.4 0.6 exe 5.9 1.4 


Accommodation and 


food services 5.8 4.1 RG 3.0 23 (0), 7/ 26 5.9 ha 
Other services 6.4 4.4 2.0 2.8 204 0.6 6.9 Oro 1.6 
Public administration 9.0 6.7 2.4 4.3 3.4 0.9 nOnT Bs) PLD 
Federal 11.0 A6 373 4.7 Chae! 33 Maher 8.4 333 
Provincial 8.0 6.3 4) sf Shf3) One 0.6 9.6 8.0 1.6 
Local, other ed Sy 1.8 4.2 BS 0.6 10.4 9.0 1.4 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Absent workers divided by total. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

’ Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Table 4: Absence rates for full-time paid workers by occupation, 2003, excluding maternity leave 
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Days lost per 


Incidence* — Inactivity** worker in yeart 
Personal Personal Personal 
Own _ or family Own __ or family Own _ or family 
illness or respon- illness or respon- illness or respon- 
Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities 
% % days 
All occupations (3 5.4 2.0 3.6 3.0 0.7 9.1 7.4 1.7 
Management 4.9 BP ded Pag 1.5 0.6 8.72 Sha7/ hes) 
Business, finance and 
administrative 8.1 se! eS oni 3.0 0.7 9.1 7.4 1.8 
Professional 6.6 4.5 ZA 2.7 Pas 0.6 6.7 5:3 1.4 
Administrative is Oe, Zao 3.4 2e6 0.8 8.5 6.4 2.1 
Clerical 8.6 6.4 Do@? 4.0 3.4 0.7 10.1 8.4 Wi 
Natural and applied sciences 6.3 4.3 2.0 2.4 Wee 0.5 6.1 4.8 ince) 
Health 8.9 UZ 1.8 OnZ 4.4 0.8 13.0 11.0 a0) 
Professional bays) 3.4 F AMS 1.8 F 6.6 4.5 F 
Nursing 9.8 8.1 tet 6.2 53 0.9 15.4 oot 7268 
Technicai 7.8 5.9 1.9 4.2 Soo) OFF 10.5 8.7 1.8 
Support staff TORS 8.8 de 6.1 5.4 0.7 oro 13.6 tee 
Social and public service oll On, ZA) BAS 2.8 0.8 8.9 6.9 2.0 
Legal, social and religious SZ 6.1 25 3.8 3.0 0.7 9.4 ks 1.9 
Teachers and professors od} 5.4 1.9 3.4 2.6 0.8 8.5 6.4 Za 
Secondary and elementary 8.5 6.6 129 4.1 One 0.9 10.3 29 2.4 
Other 4.4 PDT ile 1S 123 0.5 4.5 8541 1.4 
Culture and recreation 7.0 Dro tel 2.8 PA xe) OFS 6.9 SIT lee! 
Sales and service 7.0 DP 1.8 376 2.9 O).7/ 9.0 Heo ey? 
Wholesale 5.6 Shi/ 1.9 2.4 thse! 0.6 6.0 4.6 1.4 
Retail 6.9 Bee) es) 3.4 Ze8 0.5 8.4 fea ies) 
Food and beverage 6.1 4.4 AG 3.4 2.8 ORG 8.6 7.0 1.6 
Protective services 6.1 4.7 ths 3.0 2.9 On% 9.0 Wee 1.8 
Childcare and home support 9.4 6.6 2.8 4.9 3.8 lat T2e2 9.5 2.7 
Travel and accommodation 7.8 5.9 1.9 4.1 3.4 On WO 8.4 1.9 
Trades, transport and 
equipment operators Use) 5.6 1.8 4.2 SHO 0.6 10.6 9.0 leo 
Contractors and supervisors 5.5 Ball 1.8 2.9 Dp OR, 8 56 ere, 
Construction trades as} 5.6 (bef 4.4 Sif 0.8 ilutient 9.2 1.9 
Other trades UP 5.4 1.8 Bali Sa2 OS 9.3 7.9 ile} 
Transport equipment 
operators 7.6 6.0 as) 4.9 4.3 0.6 iZe3 0.7 LSS) 
Helpers and labourers 8.3 6.5 Als 4.7 4.0 0.7 het ‘esi 
Occupations unique to primary 
industry 5.6 3.9 led 3.4 PP 0.7 8.4 6.8 slats 
Occupations unique to 
production 8.5 Oe 2 4.4 Shaif Oni TAS 9.3 1.8 
Machine operators and 
assemblers 8.2 6.1 oa 4.3 3.6 Oath 10.8 9.1 1.7 
Labourers 9.7 ies Dy 5 4.0 holo) 12.6 10.1 x5 


perenne Ee ______ 
Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Absent workers divided by total. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

+ Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Table 5: Absence rates for full-time paid workers by workplace size, job tenure, job status and 
union coverage, 2003, excluding maternity leave 


Days lost per 


Incidence* Inactivity** worker in yeart 
Personal Personal Personal 
Own __ or family Own __ or family Own __ or family 
illness or respon- illness or respon- illness or respon- 
Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities 
% % days 
Workplace size 
Both sexes 3 5.4 2.0 3.6 3.0 0.7 9.1 7.4 Und 
Under 20 employees a3 4.4 1.9 3.0 2.4 0.6 0S 5.9 els 
20 to 99 employees 7.4 5.4 2.0 3.6 3.0 0.7 9.1 7.4 The lf 
_ 100 to 500 employees 8.1 6.0 oan 4.1 3.4 0.7 10.3 8.5 1.8 
Over 500 employees (3 }e5) 6.4 1.9 4.3 3.6 0.7 107 9.0 Leth 
Job tenure 
Both sexes les 5.4 2.0 3.6 3.0 0.7 9.1 7.4 thate 
1 to 12 months 6.2 4.4 1.8 2.6 2.1 0.6 6.6 D4 1.4 
Over 1 to 5 years U2 eZ 2.1 3.4 Pll 0.7 8.6 6.8 1.8 
Over 5 to 9 years 7.9 SIT/ P24 4.0 3y2 0.8 10.0 8.1 1.9 
Over 9 to 14 years 8 5.9 1.9 4.1 3.4 a7. 10.3 S20 thats) 
Over 14 years atl 6.0 ean 4.3 Bh 7 0.6 LORE. Ses 1.4 
Job status 
Both sexes 7.3 5.4 2.0 3.6 3.0 0.7 9.1 7.4 lod, 
Permanent 7.4 Bs, 2.0 Sin7/ 3.0 0.7 9.2 7.6 eat 
Non-permanent 6.4 4.6 1.9 Sail 2.4 O. 7 Thi Os4 1.6 
Union coverage 
Both sexes ted 5.4 2.0 3.6 3.0 0.7 9:1 7.4 1.7 
Union member or covered 
by collective agreement oF ez 1.9 is | 4.4 0.8 12.8 10.9 1.9 
Non-unionized 6.4 4.4 2.0 2.9 253 0.6 UheZ2 a7, eS 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Absent workers divided by total. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

' Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Table 6: Absence rates for full-time paid workers by province, region and census metropolitan area 
(CMA), 2003, excluding maternity leave 


ele eel 


Days lost per 
Incidence* . Inactivity** worker in yeart 


Personal Personal Personal 

Own or family Own __ or family Own __ or family 

illness or respon- illness or respon- illness or respon- 

Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities 


% % days 
Province and region 
Both sexes 
Atlantic 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Prairies 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia 
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CMA 
Both sexes 


All CMAs 
St. John’s 
Halifax 
Saint John 
Saguenay 
Québec 
Montréal 
Trois-Rivieres 
Sherbrooke 
Gatineau 
Ottawa 
Greater Sudbury 
Toronto 
Hamilton 
St. Catharines-Niagara 
London 
Windsor 
Kitchener-Waterloo 
Oshawa 
Thunder Bay 
Winnipeg 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Vancouver 
Victoria 


Non-CMAs 
Urban centres 


ae SLUT EEEEE SEES 
Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Absent workers divided by total. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

+ Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Key labour and income facts 


Data source and definitions 


The data in this article are annual averages from the 
Labour Force Survey (LFS). They refer to full-time 
employees holding only one job. Part-time, self-employed 
and unpaid family workers are excluded because they 
generally have more opportunity to arrange their work 
schedules around personal or family responsibilities. 
Multiple jobholders, too, are excluded because it is not 
possible using LFS data to allocate time lost, or the rea- 
son for it, to specific jobs. Women on maternity leave are 
also excluded. Some human resource practitioners 
exclude persons on long-term illness or disability leave 
(exceeding one year) from their attendance management 
statistics. Such persons are, however, included in 
Statistics Canada’s work absence estimates if they count 
themselves as employed (that is, they continue to receive 
partial or full pay from their employer). In 2003, the 
number of employed persons on such long-term illness 
or disability leave averaged only 23,000 in a typical week. 
Their exclusion would have reduced the weekly work 
absence incidence for illness or disability from 5.4% to 
5.2%, the inactivity rate from 3.0% to 2.8%, and days lost 
per worker that year from 7.4 to 6.9. 


Personal reasons for absence are split into two 
categories: ‘own illness or disability’ and ‘personal or family 
responsibilities’ (caring for own children, caring for elder 
relative, and other personal or family responsibilities). 
Absences for these two reasons represented about 26% 
of all time lost by full-time paid workers each week in 2003. 
Vacations, which accounted for about 40% of total time 
away from work, are not counted in this study, nor are 
statutory holidays, which represented 17%. Maternity leave 
represented 9% and other reasons, 7%. 


The incidence of absence is the percentage of full-time 
paid workers reporting some absence in the reference 
week. In calculating incidence, the length of work 
absence—whether an hour, a day, or a full week—is 
irrelevant. 


The inactivity rate shows hours lost as a proportion of 
the usual weekly hours of full-time paid workers. It takes 
into account both the incidence and length of absence in 
the reference week. 


Days lost per worker are calculated by multiplying the 
inactivity rate by the estimated number of working days 
in the year (250). 


Reasons for work absences in the LFS 
The LFS sets out the following reasons for being away 
from work: 

® own illness or disability 

® caring for own children 

®@ caring for elder relative (60 years or older) 
maternity leave (women only) 

other personal or family responsibilities 
vacation 

labour dispute (strike or lockout) 

temporary layoff due to business conditions 
holiday (legal or religious) 

weather 


job started or ended during week 


working short time (because of material shortages, 
plant maintenance or repair, for instance) 


@ other 


As normally published, personal or family responsibilities 
consist of caring for own children, caring for elder 
relative, and other personal or family responsibilities. 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for publica- 
tion, communications should be factual and analytical. 
We encourage readers to inform us about their current 
research projects, new publications, data sources, and 
upcoming events relating to labour and income. 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to Perspectives on 
Labour and Income, 9th floor, Jean Talon Building, 
Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OT6. Fax (613) 951-5113; 
e-mail: perspectives@statcan.ca. 
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Articles 


Immigrants: Settling for less? 
Diane Galarneau and René Morissette 


The 1990s saw a significant increase in the education level of new 
immigrants. However, new immigrants often face problems when 
looking for a job in Canada, including non-recognition of their 
credentials, their education level, or their experience abroad. This 
increases the probability of those with a university degree working 
in an occupation below their education level. 


Shifts in consumer spending 
Tarek M. Harchaou and Faouzi Tarkhani 


Consumer spending accounts for almost 60% of Canada’s gross 
domestic product and plays a key role in supporting the economy. 
Over the last 20 years, consumer spending and asset holdings have 
shifted dramatically, reflecting changes in taste, lifestyle and the 
economy. These shifts have helped to alter the economic landscape. 


Saving for postsecondary education 
Sophie Lefebvre 


This study looks at the decision of parents to save, as well as the 
amounts saved, for the future education of children aged under 19 
in 2002. A model is used to estimate cumulative parental savings, 
taking into consideration characteristics of the family and the child, 
aspirations and involvement of parents, awareness of saving incentive 
programs, and expectations about grant programs. 


Housing costs of elderly families 
Raj K. Chawla and Ted Wannell 


Concerns about the property tax burden for seniors often relate to 
the long period that many have lived in their homes. The recent 
surge in residential housing prices has in many cities been greatest in 
mature neighbourhoods with concentrations of older homeowners. 
Thus a general rise in mill rates and a relatively high increase in 
assessed value can create a double burden for many elderly 
homeowners. This article examines housing costs within the context 
of income and assets, focusing on elderly homeowners but including 
younger families and renters for comparison. The low-income 
dimension is also explored. 
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ON LABOUR AND INCOME Ernest B. Akyeampong 


Although union membership has increased over the past several 
decades, it has not kept pace with employment. As a result, the 


Mi Managing Editor proportion of employees belonging to a union has changed little. At 
Henry Pold the same time, the union movement has undergone several notable 
(613) 951-4608 transformations. The proportion of women has risen steadily. The 
henry.pold@statcan.ca membership balance has shifted from goods-producing to service 

industries. Public-sector unions have surpassed private-sector ones. 

@ Editor And inroads have been made among part-time workers and in 
Cheilakoules smaller workplaces. 
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@ Immigrants: Settling for less? 


Seen Dee 


At least one in four recent immigrants with a 
university degree who was employed between 
1991 and 2001 had a job requiring no more than 
a high school education. This was twice the 
proportion of only 12% among native-born 
Canadians. 


Recent immigrants most likely to have a job 
requiting no more than a high school education in 
2001 came from South or Southeast Asia, had a 
mother tongue other than English or French, were 
members of a visible minority, and were women. 
Those least likely to have such jobs were from 
North America, Northern or Western Europe, or 
Oceania; had a master’s degree or doctorate; were 
trained in applied sciences; and had English as 
their mother tongue. 


Not only do recent immigrants in low-education 
jobs have lower earnings than those in university- 
level jobs, but they also earn less than their 
Canadian-born counterparts working in the same 
situation. In 2000, recent immigrants employed 
full time in low-education jobs had weekly earnings 
at least 20% lower than their Canadian-born 
counterparts. 


The difficulty in obtaining university-level jobs 1s 
not necessarily a short-term phenomenon. Even 
after more than 10 years in Canada, at least 21% 
of employed, university-educated immigrants who 
atrived between 1985 and 1989 had a low- 
education job in 2001. 


Mi Shifts in consumer spending 


Paso 


Consumer spending, which accounts for almost 
60% of GDP, has shifted markedly over the last 
20 years, reflecting changes in lifestyle and the 
economy. 


Between 1981 and 2000, consumer spending grew 
2.6% annually, slightly less than GDP. Consumer 
spending remained strong even during the 


slowdown of 2001. 


Higher incomes and wealth resulted in higher 
spending on discretionary items. Between 1981 
and 2000, much of the rise in discretionary spending 
was for financial services, with mutual funds 
becoming the fastest-growing item in the consumer 
household basket. 


Homeownership also became more important, 
accounting for 47% of non-financial household 
assets in 2000, up from 41% in 1981. 


Technological innovation resulted in a plethora of 
new products and services whose share grew 6%. 
Consumer spending on health and education also 
increased rapidly. 


These shifts in consumer spending were 
accompanied by a fall in the personal savings rate 
and a rise in consumer debt. 
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@ Saving for postsecondary 
-education yp Mea 


M In 2002, half of children under 19 had an average 
of $8,600 put aside for them by their parents for 
postsecondary education. 


M Higher-income families saved more than lower- 
income families, but half the difference was 
explained by factors other than income. 


M Children in mortgage-free homes had greater 
savings than those from mortgaged or rented 
homes. 


“HM Regardless of income level, children whose parents 
were aware of the Canada Education Savings 
Grant had significantly more savings than those 
whose parents were unaware of the program. 


M Parents who expected their child to receive grants 
for postsecondary education based on financial 
need saved significantly less. Almost a third of all 
children under 19 had parents who expected them 
to receive such assistance, even though it is likely 
that many will not. 


MM Housing costs of elderly 
families RUE RY 


M@ In 1999, homeowning families whose major 
income recipient was 65 or over had lived in their 
home for an average of 25 years, and 90% had 
completely paid off their mortgage. 


M Because of long tenure, appreciation accounted 
for 60% of the equity of senior homeowners, 
compared with 46% for homeowners with a 
major income recipient between 45 and 64 and 
29% for those under 45. As a result, the average 
senior homeowner was paying about $1,000 per 
yeat in property taxes on appreciation alone. 


M Senior homeowners had accumulated more than 
three times the wealth of senior renters (double if 
home equity is excluded). As well, senior home- 
owners had nearly twice the income of their renting 


counterparts ($41,000 compared with $23,000). 


M Senior renters with low incomes paid 43% of 
their income to the landlord. Senior homeowners 
with low incomes who were mortgage-free paid 
an average of 12% of their income for property 
taxes; those who still carried a mortgage paid an 
average of 56% in mortgage payments and 
property taxes. 


@ The union movement in 
transition we pe 39 


@ Union ranks rose from 2.8 million in 1977 to just 
over 4 million in 2003. However, this 43% growth 
did not keep pace with employment increases, 
resulting in a unionization rate (or density) that 
changed little. 


HM The biggest and most profound transformation in 
union membership in recent decades lies in the 
mix of men and women. From a mere 12% in 
1977, the share of women rose steadily to nearly 
half (48%) in 2003. 


@ Union membership declined in the goods sector 
and increased in the service sector. In terms of 
density, the gap between the goods sector and the 
service sector in 1987 (40% versus 31%) had 
almost disappeared by 2003 (31% versus 30%). 


M Between 1997 and 2003, union density increased 
in the already heavily unionized public sector 
(2.3 percentage points), but fell slightly in the private 
sector. By industry, the biggest gains occurred in 
public administration and construction. 


M During this same period, union density rose in 
smaller workplaces, and among part-time workers, 
non-permanent employees, and persons with short 
job tenure. The rate fell in larger workplaces, and 
among full-time workers, persons in permanent 
jobs, and those with tenure longer than five years. 
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Mi What’s new? wp. 49 


Labour market outcomes of postsecondary graduates 


Short-term employment transitions of the Canadian 


|_| Just released labour force 


The individualization of risk, irregular work shifts, and 


Immigrants in Canada’s urban centres 

Employer pension plans 

Technology use and plant performance in manufacturing 
Self-employment in rural Canada 

Competition and productivity growth 

Economic consequences of widowhood 


Household Internet use 


M Studies from other organizations 
Illness, disability and job separation 


Work and learning in Canada’s ‘new economy’ 


Canadian youth 
Economic integration of immigrants to Canada 


The deteriorating economic welfare of Canadian 
immigrants 


Consumption and standards of living of the Quebec Inuit 
Conseil du patronat du Québec: a neo-liberal outlook? 
Housing demand, coping strategy, and selection bias 


Housing affordability burdens 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for publica- 
tion, communications should be factual and analytical. 
We encourage readers to inform us about their current 
research projects, new publications, data sources, and 
upcoming events relating to labour and income. 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to Perspectives on 
Labour and Income, 9th floor, Jean Talon Building, 
Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OT6. Fax (613) 951-5113; 
e-mail: perspectives@statcan.ca. 
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Immigrants: 


Settling for less? 


Duane Galarneau and René Morissette 


uring the 1990s, immigration policy 

favoured the admission of immigrants with 

higher education, leading to a significant 
increase in the education level of recent immigrants 
(see Definitions). In 2001, more than 40% of recent 
immigrants had at least a bachelor’s degree, compared 
with 22% in 1991. As a consequence, they accounted 
for 6% of all persons in Canada with a university degree 
in 2001, up from 4% in 1991. 


One of the first hurdles for immigrants is finding a 
job in an unfamiliar labour market. Among persons 
aged 25 to 54 with a university degree, unemployment 
for recent immigrants has consistently been at least tri- 
ple the rate for the Canadian-born—in 2001, the rates 
were 7.4% versus 2.3% for men and 10.5% versus 
2.7% for women. The difficulty recent immigrants face 
in finding a job has been attributed to several factors: 
non-recognition of credentials, education level or 
experience abroad (Green and Worswick 2002; 
Ferrer and Riddell 2003); poorer quality of education in 
some countries (Sweetman 2003); language disadvantage; 
weak social networks; and lack of information regarding 
the Canadian job market. These factors increase the 
probability that recent immigrants with a university 
degree will work in an occupation below their education 
level. 


How has this phenomenon evolved over the past 
decade? How does the proportion of highly educated 
recent immigrants in low-education jobs compare with 
that of native-born Canadians? Which immigrants are 
most likely to be in these jobs and why? What are the 
earnings consequences? Drawing on the 1991, 1996 
and 2001 censuses, this article examines recent immi- 
grants aged 25 to 54 with a university degree who held 
jobs requiring no more than a high school education 
(see Definitions). 


Diane Galarneau is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-4626 or 
diane.galarneau@statcan.ca. René Morissette is mith the Business 
and Labour Market Analysis Division. He can be reached at 
(613) 951-3608 or rene.morissette@statcan.ca. 


Recent immigrants with a university degree 


The profile of recent immigrants with a university 
degree has changed greatly in recent decades. In 2001, 
some 60% or more of those aged 25 to 54 held a 
bachelor’s degree, belonged to a visible minority, or 
came from an Asian country—particularly South Asia! 
(Table 1). Some 21% of recent immigrant men with a 
degree in 2001 were from South Asia compared with 
only 11% in 1991. 


Changes in the demographic profile of recent immi- 
grants may have affected their representation in low- 
education jobs. For example, the proportion of highly 
educated recent immigrants with a mother tongue 
other than English or French increased 10 percentage 
points between 1991 and 2001. While mother tongue 
is an imperfect indicator of linguistic skills, this change 
may have increased the probability of recent immi- 
erants working in an occupation requiring an education 
level lower than their own (the mismatch rate).’ 


Also, recent immigrants with a university degree tended 
to be older in 2001 than in 1991. For example, 64% 
of recent immigrant men were 35 or over in 2001, 
compared with only 56% in 1991. If it is increasingly 
difficult to gain recognition for work experience 
acquired abroad, the growing proportion of relatively 
older immigrants (with longer experience abroad) 
could have tended to increase their mismatch rate. 


Lastly, the proportion of recent immigrants with a 
degree in engineering, mathematics or computer 
science increased during the last decade. Together, 
these fields of study accounted for 59% of recent 
immigrant men with degrees in 2001, compared with 
44% in 1991. Among women, the proportions were 
more modest but also rose, from 15% in 1991 to 26% 
in 2001. Insofar as demand for the skills obtained in 
these fields of study is showing substantial growth, 
these changes could have tended to lower the mismatch 
rates of recent immigrants. 
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[SRS SSIS SETS ST TS oS DE 

Table 1: Recent immigrant workers aged 25 to 54 with a 
university degree 

—— ee 


Men Women 


1991 1996 2001 1991 1996 2001 


i 


Number 
Total 27,400 45,000 69,100 20,000 36,500 51,100 
Mother tongue % 
English 22 16 12 26 24 15 
French 4 4 4 3 5 4 
Other 74 80 84 laa 76 81 
Age 
25 to 34 44 40 35 5S 50 44 
35 to 44 43 43 45 39 38 42 
45 to 54 13 16 19 9 13 14 
Education 
Bachelor’s 66 66 63 76 aia 74 
Master’s 25 24 27 21 20 22 
Doctorate 9 10 9 4 3 4 
Class of worker 
Self-employed 11 oe 11 i 9 i) 
Employed 89 85 89 93 91 91 
Field of study 
Arts and sciences 47 42 35 71 67 61 
Teaching and fine arts 5 5 3 415) 15 14, 
Humanities 8 6 5S 12 12 12 
Social sciences 11 10 if 15 ds 12 
Commerce 19 16 15 20 21 18 
Other 5) 5 S 7, 6 6 
Applied sciences 44 50 59 15 20 26 
Engineering and 
applied sciences 31 33 38 6 9 18) 
Mathematics and 
computer science 14 Nt 20 9 11 14 
Health 9 8 6 14 13 dS 
Region of origin 
North America 6 5 2 10 6 3 
Central and South America, 
and the Caribbean 8 5) 4 6 6 5 
Northern and Western Europe 9 ff 5 8 6 6 
Southern and Eastern Europe 14 18 19 14 18 20 
Africa 10 10 10 6 5 6 
South Asia 11 15 21 10 11 16 
Southeast Asia 22 11 8 22 24 16 
East Asia 21 22. 23 A 20 22 
West Asia 9 7 iL, 5 5 iS) 
Oceania and other 1 1 0 1 1 0 
Visible minority 
Yes 68 66 69 65 67 67 
No 32 34 31 BS 33 oe 


Source: Census of Population 


Education-job mismatch rate 


In 2001, the proportion of recent 
immigrants with a university degree 
working in low-education jobs 
was 25% for men and 38% for 
women—a level comparable to 1991 
Gbable 2), \ Btowever, the rate 
increased between 1991 and 1996, 
from 27% to 32% for men and 
from 41% to 47% for women. 
This rise coincided with a major 
influx of immigrants. From 1990 
to 1994, Canada received an average 
of 237,000 immigrants annually, 
compared with 138,000 between 
1985 and 1989 (Chart). 


The comparability of recent immi- 
grant mismatch rates in 1991 and 
2001 might be explained by two 
factors with opposite effects. First, 
an increase in the proportion of 
recent immigrants among workers 
holding a bachelor’s degree may 
have exerted upward pressure on 
the rate, since more skilled immi- 
grants were entering the labour 
market to fill positions requiring the 
same skill level. At the same time, 
the increased demand for highly 
educated workers, often cited as a 
characteristic of the knowledge- 
based economy (Berman, Bound 
and Machin 1998) may have 
exetted downward pressure, since 
a sizeable share of these skilled 
workers could be absorbed. 


A higher mismatch rate 
among immigrants 


Whereas 25% of recent immigrant 
men with a university degree had 
low-education jobs in 2001, the 
percentage for their Canadian- 
born counterparts was only 12%. 
The corresponding figures for 
women were 38% and 13%. Recent 
immigrants were therefore at least 
twice as likely to be in low- 
education jobs, a phenomenon 
observed throughout the decade. 
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Definitions 


Occupational classification and skill levels 

The National Occupational Classification comprises more 
than 500 occupations. (The detailed occupations are 
available on request.) The Essential Skills Research Project 
(ESRP), by Human Resources Development Canada, 
made it possible to estimate the skill level of each occu- 
pation. This assigned code reflects both the education level 
usually required in the labour market and some criteria 
covering experience, specific training and responsibility 
related to health and safety (as in the case of police 
officers and nurses). The skill levels are: 


e some university education 
e acollege diploma, certificate, or apprenticeship training 
e no more than a high school diploma. 

Managers are not included, given the great diversity of their 


experience and education level. For more information, refer 
to www15.hrdc-drhc.gc.ca/english/general/esrp.asp. 


The skill levels attributed to occupations date from the early 


1990s, so the actual skill level of some occupations in 2001 
may differ slightly. For example, some occupations 
requiring a college diploma (or certificate) in 1991 may have 
required a university degree in 2001. Similarly, some 


| occupations that previously required high school gradua- 


tion may now require a college diploma. If these changes 
are not taken into account, the mismatch rate of persons 
in low-education jobs in 2001 might be overestimated, 
biasing upward the change between 1991 and 2001. 


For this reason, the focus is exclusively on employed 
persons who have at least a bachelor’s degree but are 
working in an occupation that requires at most a high 
school education. This avoids overestimating changes in 
the rate. It is unlikely that occupations that required high 
school or less in 1991 now require a bachelor’s degree 
or even more. 


Sample selection 

This study uses census information from the 20% of the 
population that provided employment and earnings details. 
The initial sample consisted of persons aged 25 to 54 with 
a university degree (bachelor’s or above) who held a job 
(as an employee or self-employed) during the census 
reference week. This was used to calculate the mismatch 
rate: 


In jobs requiring at most a high school education 


Total sample 


To analyze earnings, the sample was restricted to those 
of persons who held a paid job, and during the year 
preceding the census: 

e received wages or salaries 

e worked at least one week, primarily full time 

e had no self-employment income. 


To verify the pattern of change in rates over time, a 
different definition is used. The numerator is employed 
persons aged 25 to 54 with at least a bachelor’s degree 
working in occupations requiring a college degree, 
apprenticeship training or high school education or less. 
The denominator is employed persons aged 25 to 54 with 


at least a bachelor’s degree. While the incidence is greater _ 
using this definition, the trends in the two rates are com- | 
parable. For Canadian-born workers and recent immi- | 


grants, both rates rose between 1991 and 1996 and | 


declined between 1996 and 2001, but the 2001 rate showed 
little change from the 1991 rate. 


1991 1996 2001 
University graduate, in job % 
requiring less than university 
Men 
Canadian-born 30 34 33 
Recent immigrants 50 54 47 
Other immigrants 32 38 39 
Women 
Canadian-born 30 34 33 
Recent immigrants 64 67 61 
Other immigrants 42 45 47 
University graduate, in job 
requiring secondary school or less 
Men 
Canadian-born 11 14 a2 
Recent immigrants PAE 32 25 
Other immigrants 13 17 18 
Women 
Canadian-born 13 17 13 
Recent immigrants 41 47 38 
Other immigrants 21 25 24. 


Source: Census of Population 


Recent immigrants: For the 1991 census, recent immi- 
grants are people who entered Canada between 1985 and 
1989. For 1996, they entered between 1990 and 1994, and 
for 2001, between 1995 and 1999. Immigrants who entered 
during the census year or the year immediately preceding 
were excluded to facilitate comparison with earlier studies 
(Grant 1999; Frenette and Morissette 2003). 


Unemployment rate: Proportion of the labour force 
unemployed during the census reference week. 


Mother tongue: First language learned at home in 
childhood and still understood. 


Average weekly earnings: The sum of wages and sala- 
ries reported for the calendar year preceding the census 
(excluding any income from self-employment or agricultural 
work), divided by the number of weeks worked during 
the year. 
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Table 2: University graduate visible minorities in 
low-education jobs 


——— 


In 2001, the rate for immigrant 
men was 29% if they were a 
member of a visible minority and 
16% otherwise. For women, the 


Men Women rates were 45% and 25% respecti- 
Noda utiode aoa) AHOO Le oOnent vely. Furthermore, the observed 
FD a Ah sR BA i tha ih AN a RM ect ny! Vo Gel RASS NTR SMELT EU 
% taking account of education level, 
Recent immigrants language, experience, field of study, 
25 to 54 27 32 25 41 47 38 f ae 4 ; £ 
Visible minority 32 39 29 49 53500340 et a a en ROHS feet Re nese OIE 
Other 17 19 16 25 S31" 2d tal) ute sielences: 
cle sell 26 34 22 e 47 37 ‘Tf the high rate for visible-minority 
Visible minority 2 40 26 48 54 43 3 j 
Bitict 50 21 42 25 34 23 recent immigrants depended solely 
on their belonging to a visible- 
35 to 44 25 30 24 41 45 39 : : C ae b 
Visible minority 31 38 28 50 51 AG lise DRY et OU Doane Socata 
Other 14 16 16 2h 34 25 visible minorities should also 
45 to 54 28 35 33 40 50 43 display high rates. This is not always 
Visible minority 34 41 38 55 57 50 the case; the rate varies by sex and 
et . Be a oe ef 30 age. For example, in 2001, visible- 
pang minority male workers born in 
anadian-born 
25 to 54 11 44 42 13 17 43 Canada and aged 25 to 34 had the 
Visible minority 14 21 14 20 24 18 Samne rate’ (1540) “a6 "themes 
oer Ue As Me in i i visible-minority counterparts. The 
25 to 34 15 20 15 1 23 16 same was true for women aged 45 
Visible minority 16 26 US Zo 2 20 to 54, whose mismatch rate was 
Other 15 20 15 1¢ 22 16 5 é 
11%. And the gap separating the 
em itn awit ne Ve "4 MM 14 13 rates for visible-minority men aged 
Visible minority eZ 13 13 14 18 16 . hiss 
Other 10 12 11 41 44 13 45 to 54 and their non-visible- 
minority counterparts (13% and 
45 to 54 6 g 10 8 11 11 10° ae at d 
Visible minority Smee 1a 13 Onna ett Yo tespectively) disappeare 
Other 6 9 10 8 11 11 after controlling for education level, 


Source: Census of Population 


ESR SS GR ESE SE RS 


This gap might be due to several factors: professional 
and social networks and institutional barriers; difficulty 
expressing oneself in one of the official languages; 
problems getting foreign credentials and experience 
recognized; the quality of education in the country of 
origin (Sweetman 2003); and various non-observable 
characteristics such as the quality of the applicant, 
motivation, and the discrimination that some immi- 
grants may encounter. 


On this latter point, several studies have shown the 
double disadvantage of recent immigrants who are 
members of visible minorities (De Jong and Madamba 
2001; Li 2001). The mismatch rate appears to go in 
the same direction, since there is a sizeable gap between 
the rate for recent immigrants who are members of 
visible minorities and the rate for those who are not. 


language, experience, field of study, 
country of origin and region 


Chart: Number of immigrants 
000 
300 


250 


0) mt —— —1___ 


1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 1998 2000 2002 


Source: Citizenship and Immigration Canada, 2003 
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of residence. However, for men 
aged 35 to 44 and women under 
45 born in Canada, the mismatch 
rates in 2001 were slightly higher 
for those who belonged to a visi- 
ble minority than for those who 
did not.* 


Field of study and region 
of origin 


Given the current importance of 
the new information technologies 
and the increased demand for 
trained workers, one might expect 
that recent immigrants with a 
degree in engineering, computer 
science or mathematics would find 
it easier to land a job that matched 
their skills than those in education, 
the humanities, or the social scien- 
ces (Table 3). This was indeed the 
Case" Mistnateh fates tor the 
former group were 17% for men 
anda2o/s tor women in 2001, 
compared with 39% and 45% for 
the latter group.’ The lower rate 
observed for these fields of study 
is robust. When education level, 
language, experience, region of 
origin, visible minority status, and 
region of residence are taken into 
account, much of the gap remains.° 


Despite the relative stability of 
mismatch rates over the decade, 
some fields of study showed 
major changes. For example, the 
rate for recent immigrants holding 
eeorces in the socialmscicnces 
increased significantly for men 
(from 33% to 43%), while the 
rate for computer science and 
mathematics fell 7 percentage 
points for men and 6 for women. 


Region of origin also appears to 
influence the mismatch rate. In 
2001, immigrants from South Asia 
and Southeast Asia’ posted dispro- 
portionately high rates. Some 37% 
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Table 3: University graduate recent immigrants in 
low-education jobs 


Men Women 


1991 1996 2001 1991 1996 2001 


% 


Total 27 32 25 41 47 38 
Mother tongue 

English 18 PAY 23 30 41 34 
French 16 21 16 24 23 21 
Other 30 34 26 46 49 40 
Age 

25 to 34 28 34 22 41 47 3f 
35 to 44 25 30 24 41 45 39 
45 to 54 28 35 30 40 50 43 
Education 

Bachelor’s 32 40 oi 46 52 44 
Master’s 21 ZS 18 29 33 AS) 
Doctorate 3 4 7 9 9 11 
Class of worker 

Self-employed 25 Pail 22 26 30 22 
Employed Pai 33 26 42 48 40 


Field of study 


Arts and sciences OMe 45 39 47 52 45 

Teaching and fine arts 34 SZ 34 41 45 38 

Humanities Si 43 39 46 49 47 

Social sciences aS) 48 43 47 49 43 

Commerce 42 51 39 51 62 49 

Other 36 Sif 33 44 48 41 

Applied sciences 19 24 AN, 27 3 26 

Engineering and 

applied sciences 19 748) 20 74S 39 28 
Mathematics and 
computer science 20 21 13 29 30 PES 

Health 16 22 26 28 Bis) 36 
Region of origin 
North America 11 1S 12 15 21 20 
Central and South America, 

and the Caribbean 31 35 25 45 45 38 
Northern and Western Europe 8 12 10 20 19 18 
Southern and Eastern Europe 24 22 18 36 41 29 
Africa 24 31 21 28 36 28 
South Asia 40 Sit ou, 63 60 55 
Southeast Asia 45 59 48 59 fitz 61 
East Asia 22 23 18 35 34 30 
West Asia 33 SME 28 44 43 38 
Oceania and other 14 14 10 18 22 17 


Visible minority 
Yes OZ 39 29 49 53 45 
No 17 19 16 25 33 25 


Source: Census of Population 
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to 48% of men from these regions held at least a 
university degree but worked in an occupation 
requiting at most a high school education. The 
corresponding proportions for women were 55% and 
61%. Here again, much of the observed gap remained, 
even after controlling for between-group differences 
in work experience, language, education, field of study, 
and region of residence.® 


While coming from South or Southeast Asia increases 
the probability that a recent immigrant will hold a low- 
education job, coming from North America, Northern 
or Western Europe or Oceania reduces this risk 
considerably. Immigrants from the latter regions 
exhibited the lowest mismatch rates, with the men 
having rates very comparable to native-born Canadians. 


‘As expected, higher education appears to protect a 
sizeable proportion of job-seekers against falling into 
low-education jobs. Compared with bachelor’s degree 
holders, recent immigrants with a master’s or 
doctorate were much less likely to hold jobs requiring 
no more than high school education in 2001. Recent 
immigrants of either sex with a doctorate were one- 
quarter as likely as those with a bachelor’s degree to 
hold such jobs. 


Linguistic differences 


Given the importance of written and oral communi- 
cation in an economy increasingly based on 
knowledge, ease of expression in one of the official 
languages should enhance the access of immigrants to 
jobs corresponding with their education level. Indeed, 
recent immigrants whose mother tongue was one of 
the official languages were less likely to hold low- 
education jobs. 


The disparities observed between recent immigrants 
whose mother tongue was English and those with 
another mother tongue remained when region of 
otigin, experience, education level, field of study, and 
visible minority status were taken into account. 
However, the gaps between those whose mother 
tongue was French and those with another mother 
tongue did not hold up to multivariate analysis.’ 


Being able to converse in English or French also 
appears to enhance access to the same occupation held 
prior to immigration. Some 40% of recent immigrants 
who could converse in one of the official languages 
had similar jobs before and after immigrating, 
compared with only 25% of those who could not 
converse in either language (Statistics Canada 2003). 


Possibly, the effect of language is hard to dissociate 
from the effect of region of origin, since nearly two- 
thirds of persons from Anglo-Saxon countries such as 
the United States, New Zealand and Australia kept the 
same occupation after immigrating, compared with 
only a third of immigrants from Asia and the Middle 
East. In addition to having English as their official 
language, immigrants from Anglo-Saxon countries 
also have had the best chance of having their 
credentials recognized. 


High mismatch rate for women 


At 38% in 2001, the rate for immigrant women was 
one and a half times the 25% registered for men. 
Nearly half of the gap arises because women less often 
have a higher degree (master’s or doctorate), and their 
degree is seldom in an applied field, such as enginee- 
ring, computer science or mathematics."” 


Another factor, which cannot be measured by the 
census, may be that women less often than men enter 
Canada as economic immigrants, coming instead as 
the spouse or dependant of an economic immigrant 
ort for reasons of family reunification (Statistics 
Canada 2003).'' Since economic immigrants usually 
perform better in the labour market than other immi- 
grants, the low proportion of women entering with 
this status may partially explain their high rate.' 


Institutional barriers 


Some occupations are regulated by professional asso- 
ciations. To be certified, applicants must often undergo 
examinations and show that they have a certain number 
of years of work experience in Canada and a good 
knowledge of English or French (Boyd 2000). Such 
requirements, which regulate access to some occupa- 
tions (such as in the health, engineering and legal fields 
as well as some specialized trades), may affect chances 
of finding a job that matches education level. 


Despite current pressure on the health professions, and 
more pressure expected because of population aging, 
the health field posted an increase in the mismatch rate 
between 1991 and 2001, from 16% to 26% for men 
and from 28% to 36% for women. For recent immi- 
erant men who had studied to be doctors, it more 
than doubled—from 11% to 23% (Table 4). For 
recent immigrant women who had studied nursing, it 
increased from 30% to 47%. Taking age, language, 
country of origin, and region of residence into account 
had almost no effect on these rates.’? By comparison, 
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Table 4: University graduate recent immigrants in selected fields 
of study 
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transferable (Canada Gazette 2002). 
Initiatives designed to accelerate the 
accreditation process ate also 
underway in some provinces,'* and 


Men Women at the federal level, various task for- 
ces have been created to shed light 
1991 1996 2001 1991 1996 2001 ; 
on the issue (FPTAC 2004)."° 
% 
Law Earni ifference 
Recent immigrants 31 47 44* 50 44 37 iat ehvel ce 
ee ianorn - ° ° : 6 6 Having a low-education job greatly 
Psychology affects the employment income of 
Recent immigrants 40 48 38 54 63 48 : . . . . 
Gia oahoee 41 15 9 17 54 41 recent immigrants with university 
eaters degrees (see Definitions regarding 
Recent immigrants 15 32 18 9 43 24* sample selection). Compared with 
Canadian-born 3 6 3 6 10 7 their counterparts in jobs requiring 
Engineering a university degree, recent immi- 
Recent immigrants 19 24 20 27 38 28 rant men empl full ti ; 
Canadian-born 5 5 5 6 11 7 8 ( oe 7 iy ee an 
ia jobs requiring no more than high 
ee school education earned 42% less 
Recent immigrants A Ue oe 1S Zils 18 ; : 
Canadian-born 1 2 1 1 4 1 per week in 2000 (Table 5). For 
Nursing women, the gap was 39%. Young 
Recent immigrants a F FE 30 Of 47* men registered a gap of 47%, up 
Canadian-born 6 10 7 4 5 4 


Source: Census of Population 


sharply from the 29% observed in 
1990. 


The gap between rates in 1991 and 2001 is statistically significant at the 5% threshold. 


** At least 6 years of university education. 


the rates of native-born Canadians 
remained stable at approximately 
1% and 4% respectively for men in 
medicine and women in nursing. 


Table 5: Average weekly wages* of recent immigrants with a 
degree, by educational requirements of their job 


4 Men Women 
Other occupations also showed an 
increase in rates—law, from 31% 1990, 1995 2000 1990 1995 2000 
10} : 1 

to 44% for men; architecture, from 25 to 54 2000 $ 
9% to 24% for women. However, Secondary school 
rates 1n some occupations remained diploma or less 682 561 684 545 480 JOO 
relatively stable; for example, engi- University degree 1,043 992 1,186 869 875 911 
neering, which accounted for more Gap ce as ee ion ah ‘ap cae 
than a third of recent immigrant Fa to 34 

: : econdary school 
ee oe phe ides) diploma or less 696 562 626 550 444 537 
rate of about 20% throughout the —_ University degree 978 923 1,184 843. 854 904 
decade. Gap (%) -29 -39 -47 -35 -48 -41 
With the latest changes to immigra- 35 to 54 
: ik here ae Secondary school 
Bee elaine “anadian, govern; diploma or less 669 560 714 540 518 568 
ment intends to distance itself from University degree 1,095 1,045 1,188 901 899 918 
the model favouring immigrants Gap (%) -39 -46 -40 -40 -42 -38 


with degrees in specific occupa- 
tions and to put more emphasis on 
skills that are flexible and easily 
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Source: Census of Population, 1991, 1996, 2001 
* Working mostly full time during the census reference year. 
See Definitions for restrictions that apply to the sample used in this table. 
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It is not surprising that recent 
immigrants in low-education jobs 
have lower earnings than those in 
jobs requiring university education. 
What is surprising, however, is that 
they also earn less than those 
born in Canada who work in the 
same situation (Table 6). In 2000, 
regatdless of age group, recent 
immigrants employed full time in 
low-education jobs had weekly 
earnings at least 20% lower than 
their Canadian-born counterparts. 
Indeed, the gap reached 30% 
among 35 to 54 year-olds. 


‘The earnings gap could simply be 
caused by the difficulty new labour- 
market entrants experience in 
finding well-paying jobs. If so, the 
gap between recent immigrants 
and the Canadian-born holding 
low-education jobs should narrow 
over the years. In these jobs, immi- 
grant women aged 25 to 44 who 
entered Canada between 1985 and 
1989 earned, in 1990, 20% less than 
their Canadian-born counterparts 
when employed full time (Table 7). 
Ten years later, in 2000, the earnings 
gap between these two groups 
of women (now aged 35 to 54) 


Table 6: Average weekly wages of employees* in low-education 
jobs, by immigrant status and age 


Men Women 
1990 1995 2000 1990 1995 2000 
2000 $ 

25 to 54 
Canadian-born 863 841 953 694 675 740 
Recent immigrants 682 561 684 545 480 555 
Gap (%) -21 -33 -28 -21 -29 -25 
25 to 34 
Canadian-born aie 704 789 660 615 682 
Recent immigrants 696 562 626 550 444 Soil 
Gap (%) -10 -20 -21 -17 -28 -21 
35 to 54 
Canadian-born 982 998 1,079 760 TATA: 806 
Recent immigrants 669 560 714 540 518 568 
Gap (%) -32 -44 -34 -29 -33 -30 


Source: Census of Population, 1991, 1996, 2001 
* Working mostly full time. 
See Definitions for restrictions that apply to the sample used in this table. 


remained unchanged. Similarly, no 
narrowing of the earnings gap was 
observed for men.'° 


For all years examined, the gap 
among women working full time 
remained above 20%, even after 
accounting for mother tongue, 
education level, field of study, visi- 
ble minority status, and region of 


Table 7: Trends in earnings of immigrants and the Canadian-born 


1990 1995 2000 
Women, university degree* $ 
Average weekly earnings 
Immigrated 1985-1989** 550 571 639 
Canadian-born** 692 739 806 
Gap (%) -21 -23 -21 
Men, university degree* 
Average weekly earnings 
Immigrated 1985-1989** 692 729 801 
Canadian-born** 840 931 1,079 
Gap (%) -18 -22 -26 


Source: Census of Population, 1991, 1996, 2001 


* 


** Aged 25 to 44 in 1997. 


Working mostly full time during the census reference year. 


See Definitions for restrictions that apply to the sample used in this table. 


residence (Table 8). Moreover, 
when control variables were added 
fot occupation, the gap did not 
nattow appteciably.'’ For men, the 
26% earnings gap in 2000 fell to 
11% when the first factors were 
taken into account. The gap was 
no longer statistically significant 
when differences in occupation 
were taken into account. Hence, the 
lower earnings of recent immigrant 
men in low-education jobs seem 
to be in part attributable to their 
concentration in low-paying occu- 
pations.'® 


Inelight ef, thercrucial rolesor 
language skills in our increasingly 
knowledge-based economy, it is 
worth noting that the earnings gap 
for this group of men working full 
time differs depending on mother 
tongue, especially for earnings in 
1T990"and'1995) Fottexaimplesror 
Canadian-born and recent immi- 
grant men with English as their 
mother tongue, the earnings gaps 
were only 3% and 6% respectively 
in those years, compared with 15% 
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Table 8: Adjusted wage gap** between immigrants and 
the Canadian-born 


1990 1995 2000 
% 

Women*** 

Unadjusted -21 -23 -21 

Adjusted (1)* -28 -24 -28 

Adjusted (2)'t -25 -21 -26 

Men 

Unadjusted -18 -22 -26 
English mother tongue -3 -6 -23 
Other mother tongue -15 -23 -23 

Wage gap (1)t -24 -21 -11 
English mother tongue -10 -12* -15* 
Other mother tongue -32 -27 -14* 

Wage gap (2)tt -22 -17 -7* 
English mother tongue -8* -9* -9* 
Other mother tongue -29 -23 -9* 


Source: Census of Population, 1991, 1996, 2001 

* Not significant at the 5% threshold. 

** Wage gap (%) between immigrants who arrived between 1985 and 1989, were 
25 to 44 in 1991, had a university degree and were in a low-education job, and their 
Canadian-born counterparts. 

*** For immigrant women, controlling for language in a logistic regression did not 
result in a significant difference. Therefore, an adjustment was not done for women. 

t Adjusted wage gap, taking into account education level, field of study, mother tongue, 
region of residence, visible minority status, age and age squared. 

Tf Adjusted wage gap, taking into account the above factors as well as job type. 


and 23% for those with a mother tongue other than English or French. 
However, in 2000, more than 10 years after the arrival of this cohort, the 
effect of language was no longer significant. For women, multivariate 
analysis did not reveal any significant difference in this regard. 
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Summary 


Among recent immigrants with a 
university degree and employed 
between 1991 and 2001, at least 
one in four had a job requiring no 
more than a high school education. 


The recent immigrants most likely 
to have such jobs in 2001 came 
from South or Southeast Asia, had 
a mother tongue other than English 
or French, were members of a 
visible minority, and were women. 
Those least likely to have such 
jobs were from North America, 
Northern or Western Europe or 
Oceania; had a master’s degree or 
doctorate; were trained in applied 
sciences (engineering, computer 
science or mathematics); and had 
English as their mother tongue. 


While the proportion of recent 
immigrants holding low-education 
jobs changed little between 1991 and 
2001, it increased for those with an 
education in health or the social 
sciences. On. the other, hand, 
graduates in computer science or 
mathematics saw their mismatch rate 
decline. 


For immigrant women working full time in low- 
education jobs and belonging to the 1985 to 1989 
cohort, the earnings gap is long-lasting: nearly 30% of 
those holding a job were in low-education positions 
in 2001, more than 10 years after their arrival in 
Canada (Table 9). Even so, this group’s rate declined, 
falling from 41% in 1991 to 29% in 2001. Similarly, 
21% of immigrant men belonging to the 1985 to 1989 
cohort held low-education jobs in 2001, a rate fairly 
close to 1991 (27%). Thus, even though the members 
of this cohort arrived during the economic boom of 
the second half of the 1980s, and even though the 
unemployment rate in 2001 was a relatively low 7.2%, 
at least 21% of them held low-education jobs more than 
10 years after their arrival in Canada. 


Table 9: University graduates 25 to 44 in 
low-education jobs in 1991, by 
subsequent status 


1991 1996 2001 
Women % 
Recent immigrants 41 36 29 
Canadian-born 14 15 12 
Men 
Recent immigrants ZAUf 25 21 
Canadian-born \2 13 alt 


Source: Census of Population 
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Immigrants: Settling for less? 


For the three years studied, recent immigrant men from 
North America, Northern or Western Europe and 
Oceania had rates very similar to those of their Canadian- 
born counterparts. 


The strong propensity of young immigrant men with 
visible minority status to hold low-education jobs does 
not appear to be attributable solely to their visible 
minority status, at least in 2001. In that year, Canadian- 
born men aged 25 to 34 with visible minority status 
had the same probability as others born in Canada of 
holding a job requiring no more than a high school 
education. The same trend was observed for women 
aged 45 to 54." 


There was no trend toward a decrease in the earnings 
gap between immigrant women who arrived between 
1985 and 1989 and Canadian-born women holding 
low-education jobs. The earnings gap was 20% not 
only in 1990 but also in 2000, more than 10 years after 
their arrival in Canada. While these results concern a 
specific subset of the recent-immigrant population, 
they contrast strikingly with the findings of some 
earlier studies (Bloom, Grenier and Gunderson 1995; 
Grant 1999; Frenette and Morissette 2003). These 
studies, which looked at all recent immigrants, 
regardless of education level, show that the earnings 
gap between them and Canadian-born workers 
generally tends to diminish over the years.” 


Even after spending more than 10 years in Canada, at 
least 21% of employed, degree-holding immigrants 
who arrived between 1985 and 1989 had a low- 
education job in 2001. This suggests that their difficulty 
in obtaining university-level jobs is not necessarily 
a short-term phenomenon. Whether low-education 
jobs are held on a temporaty or long-term basis is 
important, since advanced skills could erode over the 
long run. 


@ Notes 


1 India, Bangladesh, Bhutan, Maldives, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Sri Lanka and East Timor. 


2 Unless the ease of immigrants to express themselves 
in one of the two official languages is tested, this fac- 
tor is not easy to capture. In addition to mother 
tongue, the census includes a question on the ability to 
carry on a conversation in English or French as well as 
the language spoken at home. The ability to carry on 


Low-education jobs and underemployment 


SS SE IIE ILE NIE ITE SET ET 


Between 1991 and 2001, the unemployment rate declined 
for persons aged 25 to 54, but for recent immigrants it 
fell more markedly, going from 9.6% to 7.4% for men and 
from 12.5% to 10.5% for women. However, their presence 
in low-education jobs may be considered as a form of 
underemployment since those affected do not achieve 
their full potential in the labour market, thus depriving the 
Canadian economy of their skills. If the number of workers 
in such jobs is added to the number of unemployed, the 
resulting underemployment rate*' in 2001 for recent im- 
migrant men was 27.4%, more than double the rate for 
their Canadian-born counterparts. For immigrant women, 
the underemployment rate was nearly 42%, three times 
that of their Canadian-born counterparts. 


Age 25 to 54 1991 1996 2001 


% 
Unemployment rate 


Men 

Canadian-born PES 2.4 PERO) 
Recent immigrants 9.6 9.5 7.4 
Other immigrants* 3.8 3:9 3.4 
Women 

Canadian-born 4.3 6) .6) ZT 
Recent immigrants Ags) 11.9 OZ 
Other immigrants* OF 4.6 4.0 
Underemployment rate** 

Men 

Canadian-born 11.0 Toco) Tee: 
Recent immigrants 29.4 34.5 27.4 
Other immigrants* ASS ez 16.8 
Women 

Canadian-born ORO 18.0 14.1 
Recent immigrants 45.3 50.2 41.9 
Other immigrants* 22.6 25.6 24.3 


Source: Census of Population 

* Immigrants who arrived during the year and a half preceding 
each census have been excluded. 

** Number of unemployed workers plus those in jobs requiring 
less than their education level as a percentage of the 
labour force. 


a conversation seems to often be overestimated by 
respondents speaking neither language. Both in 1991 
and 2001, 99% of recent immigrants aged 25 to 54 with 
a university degree reported that they were able to 
express themselves in English or French. As for the 
question on language spoken at home, this does not 
necessarily measure ease in expressing oneself in 
English or French. Accordingly, mother tongue is used 
to reflect the linguistic ability of immigrants. 


3: Dhese-results come from separate locistic 
regressions for men and women that included the 
vatiables cited. The results are available on request. 
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4 These results are based on several logistic 
regressions including independent variables such as age, 
education level, field of study, mother tongue and 
region of residence, in addition to the variable of 
belonging to a visible minority. Regressions were 
carried out for men and for women aged 25 to 34, 
35 to 44, and 45 to 54. Results are available on request. 


5 Recent immigrants holding degrees in the health 
sciences are excluded from these rates. This field of study 
is covered in the section on institutional barriers. 


6 These results are obtained from a logistic regression. 
The dependent variable ‘holding a job requiring a high 
school education or less’ was regressed on the variable 
‘studied or did not study applied sciences’ along 
with the above-mentioned variables. The adjusted rate 
calculated using the results of this multivariate analysis 
was 18% for men in applied sciences compared with the 
17% indicated by the raw data. For women, the adjusted 
rate was 30% instead of 26%. Recent immigrants with 
an education in health sciences were excluded. 


7 Southeast Asia comprises Brunei, Darussalam, 
Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Malaysia, Myanmar, the 
Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and Vietnam. See Note 
1 for the countries that make up South Asia. 


8 These results are obtained from separate logistic 
regressions for men and women, with the following 
independent variables: originating or not originating 
from South or Southeast Asia, age, education level, field 
of study, language and region of residence. The 
mismatch rate adjusted on the basis of these variables 
for immigrants from South and Southeast Asia 
combined was 32% for men and 52% for women, 
compared with the unadjusted rates of 40% and 58%. 


9 The multivariate analysis involved here is a logistic 
regression in which the dependent variable ‘having a job 
requiring high school education or less’ was explained 
by the mentioned variables. The differences in rates 
between those with French as their mother tongue and 
those with another mother tongue are entirely explained 
by differences with respect to the independent variables 
included in the logistic model. 


10 These results were obtained from a Oaxaca 
decomposition based on age, education level, region of 
origin, field of study, region of residence, mother 
tongue and visible minority status. When these factors 
are taken into account, between 40% and 60% of the 
difference in rates between recently immigrated men and 
women remains unexplained. 


Immigrants: Settling for less? 


11 Immigrants are admitted to Canada under three 
broad categories: economic (including spouses and 
dependants), family reunification, and refugee. According 
to the Longitudinal Survey of Immigrants, from 
October 2000 to September 2001, men accounted for 
77% of the economic category. Women in this category 
were more likely to enter as a spouse or dependant, this 
being the case for 75% of them. Women accounted for 
60% of immigrants admitted to Canada in the family 
reunification category. 


12 Economic immigrants registered higher participa- 
tion and employment rates than other categories of im- 
migrants. “In general, immigrants admitted under the 
skilled worker category entered the labour market faster 
and had more years of earnings than those in other 
admission classes.” (Chui and Zietsma 2003, 28). 


13 The adjusted rate for men who had studied 
medicine went from 11% in 1991 to 21% in 2001. For 
women who had studied nursing, the adjusted rate 
went from 30% to 48%. 


14 In Ontario, several programs exist for different 
occupations, such as the Care program for nurses, the 
IPG program for pharmacists and the Pathways 
program for engineers. In Quebec, a task force on 
the recognition of equivalences was formed in April 
2004 to facilitate the integration of skilled immigrants 
(Cauchy 2004). 


15 In February 2004, the Task Force on Licensure of 
International Medical Graduates made _ several 
recommendations regarding the situation of immigrants 
with medical degrees. Similar task forces have been 
formed to look at immigrants with nursing or enginee- 
ring degrees. The Prime Minister has appointed a 
Parliamentary Secretary for Foreign Credential Recogni- 
tion, and the budgets of 2003 and 2004 identified new 
resources for credential recognition (2002) and enhanced 
language training (2004). 


16 The increase in the earnings gap between 1990 and 
2000, from 18% to 26%, is not statistically significant at 
the 5% threshold. 


17 The adjusted earnings gaps shown in Table 8 are 
based on multivariate analyses. The dependent variable 
is the natural logarithm of weekly earnings. The 
independent variables are described in Table 8. 
The region of residence is measured using a set of 
dichotomous variables for Montréal, Ottawa-Gatineau, 
Calgary, Toronto, and Vancouver and the other census 
metropolitan areas. Occupations are measured using 19 
dichotomous variables representing different occupa- 
tional categories. 
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Immigrants: Settling for less? 


18 In 2001, 21% of recent immigrant men with 
university degrees belonging to the cohort that arrived 
between 1985 and 1989 held low-paying jobs such as 
janitors or machine and equipment operators. Among 
their Canadian-born counterparts, the corresponding 
proportion was 11%. 


19 This does not exclude the possibility that Canadian- 
born workers belonging to visible minorities earn lower 
wages than other native-born Canadians. For a more 
detailed analysis, see Pendakur and Pendakur (2002). 


20 For example, Frenette and Morissette (2003) looked 
at individuals regardless of their education level who 
worked at least 40 weeks a year. For immigrant women 
who arrived between 1985 and 1989, the earnings gap in 
relation to the Canadian-born declined from 27% in 
1990 to 21% in 2000. 


21 The underemployment rate here refers solely to 
unemployment and presence in low-education jobs. It 
does not include other forms of underemployment, 
such as involuntary part-time work. 
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Shifts in consumer 


spending 


Tarek M. Harchaoui and Faouzi Tarkhani 


he boom in consumer spending, now in its 

12th year, has weathered many adverse 

shocks to the economy, including terrorist 
attacks, a sharp decline in equity prices, SARS, and the 
closing of the American border to Canadian beef 
products. Throughout this time, resilient household 
demand, which accounts for almost 60% of the 
nation’s gross domestic product (GDP), not only sus- 
tained growth but also played a key role in supporting 
the economy. Over the last 20 years, however, con- 
sumer spending and asset holdings have shifted dra- 
matically reflecting changes in taste, lifestyle and the 
economy. Developments stem from many factors, 
including demographic change, technological and 
financial innovation, globalization of financial markets, 
rising household wealth, and women’s increased par- 
ticipation in the labour market. 


Twenty years ago, Canadian families tended to put their 
savings into personal deposits and fixed-term 
investments. Today, they are investing in mutual funds 
and other financial investments. An aging population is 
increasingly seeking retirement products and supple- 
mentary health-insurance coverage. The resulting 
emphasis on longer-term savings products has pro- 
pelled the demand for financial planning and wealth 
management. 


A more affluent and active population eats more meals 
away from home and buys vehicles such as minivans 
and sport utility vehicles that are more versatile than 
the traditional family car. Faster population and 
employment growth in suburban areas has also led to 
more spending on personal transportation services and 
less on mass transportation. 


In recent years, Canadians have been affected more 
and more by the rapid advance in information and 
telecommunications technology. Personal computers 


a 
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and the Internet are increasingly changing ways 
of communicating, acquiring information, and 
purchasing goods and services. 


A long-term perspective 


Personal consumption expenditures reflect spending 
to acquire goods and services for the direct satisfac- 
tion of individual or collective wants. Attaining higher 
levels of consumption now or in the future is a major 
goal of most individuals and a widely accepted indica- 
tor of national economic activity. Accounting for 
56.3% of GDP in 2003 and contributing more than 
half of the 2.8% average annual growth in GDP 
between 1981 and 2003, consumer spending is directly 
relevant to an assessment of Canada’s long-term 


progress (Chart A). 


From 1981 to 2000, the last year before the economy 
slowed down, real consumer spending grew 2.6% 
annually, slightly less than GDP. From 2000 to 2003, 
consumer spending contributed three-quarters of the 


Chart A: Consumer spending accounted for 
more than half of GDP growth. 
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Source: Income and Expenditures Accounts, 1981-2003 
* The rate of growth multiplied by the value share. 
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2.3% annual GDP growth—despite several events that 
adversely affected air transport, high-tech equipment, 
and new truck and van sales. 


The wealth effect 

An increase in real incomes, the accumulation of house- 
hold assets, and a willingness to take on more debt 
have resulted in higher consumer spending on discre- 
tionary items relative to basic necessities. Between 1981 
and 2000, the net worth of households increased at an 
annual rate of almost 7%, about double the increase in 
consumer expenditures (3%). In 2000, life insurance 
and pensions plus stocks accounted for 68% of house- 
hold financial assets, up from 47% in 1981 (Chart B). 
This came at the expense of interest-bearing asset 
holdings (down from 11% to 6%), deposits (36% to 
26%), and other financial assets (6% to less than 1%). 
The most significant change in the composition of as- 
sets occurred in RRSPs. The amount in RRSPs in the 
late 1990s was 6 times larger than in the early 1980s, 
by far the largest increase of any single asset. This con- 
trasts sharply with total assets, which grew 2 times over 
the same period. The proportion of families that had 
RRSPs doubled from 28% to 55%. 


Homeownership has also become more important. In 
2000, housing accounted for 47% of non-financial 
household assets, up from 41% in 1981. Generally 


Chart B: Household financial asset holdings 
have shifted markedly. 
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robust economic conditions and relatively manageable 
mortgages boosted the housing market, particularly in 
the second half of the 1990s when housing assets grew 
at an average annual rate of 4%. 


The increase in housing prices in recent years contrib- 
uted to rising household wealth and helped underpin 
continued strength in consumer spending. Rising hous- 
ing prices combined with lower interest rates and 
financial innovation have increased the borrowing 
capacity of households. In the past few years, the 
increase in borrowing secured against housing 
exceeded net new spending on housing assets. This 
means that households, in aggregate, have been 
extracting some of the equity in their homes for other 
purposes. The same phenomenon has been observed 
in the United States and the United Kingdom and has 
been cited as a factor in the growth of consumer 
spending in those countries. 


Financial services 

Much of the increase in discretionary spending was 
for financial services, largely reflecting the increase in 
household financial assets. Financial services include 
brokerage charges, investment counselling, accounting 
services, and bank service charges. 


The share of financial services in personal expenditures 
increased from 0.6% to 2.4% between 1981 and 2000, 
largely reflecting an increase in the net worth of house- 
holds and the growing portion of household assets 
accounted for by financial assets such as pension fund 
reserves, stocks, mutual funds, and money market 
funds (Table). During this period, mutual funds 
increased by 23.5% annually on average, the fastest- 
growing item in the consumer household basket. 


Faster, better and cheaper 

Over the period from 1981 to 2000, technological 
innovations resulted in a proliferation of new goods 
and services, including cable television, computers, 
electronic toys and games, cellular telephones, video 
equipment, and Internet services. Innovation also low- 
ered the prices of many of these items, as well as those 
of more established goods and services such as audio 
equipment and long-distance telephone services. The 
new products increased their share from 1.5% to 
3.6%, one of the fastest growth rates within the con- 
sumer basket (Table). During this period, computer 
purchases experienced the second most rapid growth 
after mutual funds (21.8% compared with 23.5%). 
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Table: Consumer spending by category 


Consumer spending 


Food, beverages and tobacco 
Clothing and footwear 
Gross rent, fuel and power 


Furniture, furnishings and 
household equipment and 
maintenance 

TV sets, video equipment and 
accessories 

Office machines and computer 
equipment 


Medical care and health services 
Medical care 

Hospital care and the like 

Other medical care expenses 
Drugs and pharmaceutical products 


Transportation and communications 
New trucks and vans 

Intercity and rural bus 

Air transport 

Telecommunications 


Education, finance, recreation 
and culture 

Universities 

Private schools 

Other educational and cultural services 

Meals outside the home 

Stock and bond commissions 

Mutual funds 

Legal, accounting and other services 

Welfare and charitable organizations 

Religious organizations 

Cable and pay television 


Miscellaneous goods and services 


Average annual 


growth rate (%)* Shares** 
1981- 1981- 2000- 
2003 2000 2003 1981 2000 
Chained Constant Prices % 
2.7 2.6 3.1 100.0 100.0 
0.8 0.8 {| 2 18.4 13.0 
1.8 eS 3.8 6.7 4.6 
Pill 2h 2.8 2Ziee 228i 
2.6 2.3 4.4 9.9 8.1 
9.4 8.8 1.0) 0.6 Oaks; 
18.6 21.8 0.4 0.1 0.5 
3.9 3.8 4.6 333 4.9 
4.9 Ba 3.4 ‘lath DB 
1.8 1.4 3.9 OZ 0.2 
4.9 eal 3.4 0.4 7 
4.7 4.5 6.0 lal leds 
2.9 3.0 2.5 15.7 16.9 
9.4 10.4 3.6 0.6 Dae) 
-1.9 -2.2 0.3 0.2 Om 
0.8 1.8 else) {2 | ae 
6.2 6.2 6:3 1.6 1.9 
Ati. ANG 4.5 8.4 11.1 
2.9 2.6 5eZ) 0.2 0.5 
6.0 6:5 Zit 0.2 0.6 
-3.0 -3.7 ile 0.4 0.1 
2.0 Ph 1.4 5y2 By 
S23 Aw. -2.4 0.3 0.4 
2053 Zoro tleté 0.0 1.4 
3.6 3.6 B35) 0.3 0.4 
6.7 6.8 6.4 0.4 0.8 
PAT, 2.8 1.9 On ORT, 
Soi 5.4 2 Or 0.7 
3.2 Sno 2.4 16.2 19.0 


Source: Income and Expenditures Accounts, 1981-2003 


* Constant dollars. 
** Current dollars. 


Telecommunication products and 
setvices grew 6.2% annually over 
the last two decades, compared 
with 8.8% for television sets and 
5.4% for cable TV. This largely 
reflected an increase in the average 
number of lines per household, cel- 
lular phones, long-distance services, 


and new convenience services such 
as caller ID, call-forwarding, and 
call-waiting. The increased use of 
cellular phones reflected both 
increased availability of cellular 
services and sharply decreasing 
rates. The increased use of long- 
distance services was due partly to 


Shifts in consumer spending 


much lower rates as a result of 
technological advances and the 
restructuring of long-distance serv- 
ice providers in the mid-1990s. 


Canadians have often been quick 
to take up new consumer technolo- 
gies. The number of households 
connected to the Internet grew 
rapidly between 1997 and 2002, 
jumping from 16% to 51%. Over 
the same period, household 
ownership of computers also 
increased, although not as strongly 
as use of the Internet (Chart C). 


Health and education 

Another important feature of con- 
sumer spending over the last 20 
years has been the rapid increase in 
spending for health care (5% per 
year). This was primarily a result of 
increased third-party payments 
from private health insurance and 
public programs, reflecting both an 
aging population and the increased 
number of elderly. 


While Canada’s health care system 
provides universal medical care, 
not all expenses are covered by the 
various provincial plans. Most 
households make out-of-pocket 
expenditures for things such as 
health insurance, eye care, and 
prescription or non-prescription 
medications and pharmaceutical 
products. As a result, the share of 
consumer spending dedicated to 
health care increased from 3.3% 
to 4.9% between 1981 and 2000 
(Table). 


Although health care expenditures 
accounted for a relatively small 
share of the average household 
budget, almost every Canadian 
household (98.2%) reported such 
spending in 2000. The average was 
close to $1,400, with the largest 
shares going to health insurance 
premiums and dental care. By con- 
trast, 20 years earlier, the figure was 
about $900 (1997 dollars). 
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Chart C: Internet use has expanded dramatically 
in recent years. 
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The share for educational services advanced from 
0.8% to 1.4%, reflecting the combination of the 
increased value placed on college education and rising 
tuition fees. College enrolment increased at an annual 
rate of 3.7% between 1981 and 2000, more than triple 
the 1.1% increase in the population. 


Household spending for private schools experienced 
a rapid 6.5% annual growth during the period. Some 
5.6% of children in the late 1990s attended a private 
elementary or secondaty school, up from 4.6% a dec- 
ade earlier. In contrast, despite a sharp increase in uni- 
versity tuition fees over the last two decades, 
household spending for university education advanced 
at only 2.6%. This may reflect an increase in the contri- 
bution of students to the expenses related to their 
postsecondary education. 


Transportation 
The movement of people from home to work 
depends on the availability of efficient and affordable 
public transportation as well as a road network for 
private vehicles. 


Household spending on transportation in 2000 rose 
to an estimated $7,000 (in 1997 prices), up 7% 
from 1981. This was due largely to a 10% annual 


increase in the purchase of cars and trucks (which 
includes vans and sport utility vehicles). In 2000, the 
proportion of households purchasing trucks and vans 
reached 8%, up from 7% in 1997. In contrast, the pro- 
portion purchasing cars remained at 14%. Levels of 
car ownership are affected by many factors, including 
income, interest rates, car prices, and demographic 
trends. As cars are often shared within a household, a 
trend to more single-person households is likely to 
boost cat numbers. 


In 2000, households spent an average of $350 on ait 
transport, the largest component of public transpor- 
tation. This was a 3%. increase from 1997, after 
adjusting for inflation. The increase largely reflected 
more purchasing of airline services as consumers took 
advantage of discount fares after the restructuring of 
the airline industry, as well as greater use of travel 
agency services. 


Recent years 


The slowdown of the economy in 2001 was marked 
by a major correction of corporate-sector investment 
demand, while household-sector spending (consump- 
tion and housing investment) remained unusually 
strong. As the bull market of the 1990s turned into the 
bear market of the early 2000s, households reallocated 
their assets. 


Although consumer spending generated much of 
GDP growth during the 2000-2003 period, GDP 
grew more slowly than during the 1995-2000 period 
(3.1% annually compared with 3.6%). This slower 
growth in recent years is mainly attributable to slower 
growth or pullbacks in a number of industries: air trans- 
port (-5.3%), new trucks and vans (3.6% compared 
with 10.4% during the 1981-2000 period), financial 
services (1.7% for mutual funds compared with 
23.5%; -2.4% for stocks and bond commissions com- 
pared with 4.2%), and office machines and computer 
equipment (0.4% compared with 21.8%). 


In addition, consumer spending has been supported by 
a reduction in personal taxes between 1999 and 2000 
(from 21.7% of total expenditures to 20.0%) and low 
central bank interest rates over the past three years. 
The Bank of Canada’s lowering of the prime rate from 
5.74% in 2000 to 3.18% in 2003—a 45% decline in 
three years—has spurred successive waves of mort- 
gage refinancing and borrowing based on home 
equity, thus releasing substantial financial resources to 
fund consumer spending. In addition, households have 
increased their borrowing through use of credit cards 
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Chart D: In 2003, households had $103 of debt 
to every $100 of disposable income. 
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Source: National Balance Sheet Accounts; Income and 
Expenditures Accounts, 1981-2003 


and short-term personal loans, particularly lines of 
credit. A steady increase in household debt since the 
mid-1990s combined with a marked slowdown in 
disposable income resulted in households in 2003 hav- 
ing $103 in debt (consumer credit and mortgages) for 
every $100 of disposable income (Chart D). However, 
low interest rates since 2000 would have moderated the 
increase in the debt burden. 


During the current bear market, households have 
sharply reversed the more than decade-long trend of 
increasing their holdings of financial assets. During the 
period from 2000 to 2003, the 
share of financial assets experienced 
a decline—the first since the late 
1970s. On balance, households 
have reallocated their assets away 
from stocks and investment 
vehicles toward tangible assets, 
such as housing and durable goods 
(Chart B). 


% point 


Conclusion 


Changes in household consumption 
patterns reflect tastes, preferences, 
technological development, and the 
structure of the economy. In 
Canada, as in many other industrial- ieatsicl 
ized economies, consumer spend- assets 
ing accounts for about 60% of 
GDP. Understanding consumer 
behaviour is therefore paramount 
in analyzing the determinants of 
ageregate demand. 


Shifts in consumer spending 


The strength of consumer spending is closely related 
to increases in personal incomes and wealth. House- 
holds have benefited from the rise in housing and 
stock markets over the past decade, with housing and 
equity share wealth rising by $307 billion and $330 bil- 
lion respectively between the end of 1995 and 2003. 
These two assets alone contributed to slightly more 
than 20% of household wealth increase during this 
period. 


Some observers, however, have viewed the surge in 
consumer spending with apprehension. The personal 
savings rate has fallen to historic lows, consumer debt 
levels have risen, and the household home equity ratio 
has dropped to an all-time low. This has led to con- 
cern that the rise in private consumption may not be 
sustainable and that a subsequent weakening could 
throw the recovery off track. Fears have especially been 
expressed that consumers could be exposed to a col- 
lapse of what many view as a housing ‘bubble’, given 
the spectacular increase in real estate prices in some 
markets. 


This study does not incorporate the May 2004 revision to the 
System of National Accounts data. 


Chart E: In recent years, households have shifted to tangible assets. 
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Sophie Lefebvre 


require more than a high school education. In 

general, postsecondary graduates have a higher 
employment rate, are less vulnerable in the face of 
economic downturns, and enjoy higher earnings. 
Canadian families seem to understand the benefits of 
_a postsecondary education: One study showed that 
parents of 95% of children under 19 believed that 
education beyond high school is important (Shipley, 
Ouellette and Cartwright 2003). 


n today’s labour market, two out of three jobs 


At the same time that postsecondary education has 
become a determinant of labour market success, its 
cost has increased dramatically. Average annual under- 
graduate university tuition fees have almost doubled, 
from $2,023 in 1993-94 to $4,025 in 2003-04 (Statis- 
tics Canada 2003). The increase in tuition fees and 
other education costs may be partly responsible for 
the increase in student debt. The average amount 
owed to student loan programs by university gradu- 
ates increased 76% between 1990 and 2000 (Allen and 
Vaillancourt 2004). The Postsecondary Participation 
Survey found that one-third of students who left 
before graduating in 2002 did so for financial reasons 
(Barr-Telford et al. 2003). 


Parents and the federal government apparently believe 
that saving for children’s education will help 
ensure wider educational opportunities, successful 
completion of postsecondary education, and a mini- 
mal debt burden after graduation. Indeed, parents of 
more than 9 in 10 children agreed it was important to 
start saving early. The Survey of Approaches to Edu- 
cational Planning showed that more children had say- 
ings put aside for their postsecondary education in 
2002 than in 1999 (50% compared with 41%) (Shipley, 
Ouellette and Cartwright 2003). 


The federal government encourages greater savings for 
postsecondary education expenses through the Canada 
Education Savings Grant (CESG), introduced in 1998. 


Sophie Lefebvre is with the Income Statistics Division. She can 
be reached at (613) 951-5870 or sophie.lefebvre@statcan.ca. 


This grant is paid to a child’s plan when parents (or 
others) invest in a registered education savings plan 
(RESP) (see RESPs and CESGs). Since the inception 
of the CESG, the use of RESPs by families saving for 
postsecondary education has increased. In 2002, more 
than half of children with savings had RESPs com- 
pared with 40% in 1999 (Shipley, Ouellette and 
Cartwright 2003). 


This study uses the 2002 Survey of Approaches to 
Educational Planning to describe factors linked to the 
decision of parents to save for the postsecondary edu- 
cation of their children under 19 in 2002; the amount 
saved is also linked to these factors. A model was used 
to estimate cumulative parental savings (non-condi- 
tional on the decision to save), taking into considera- 
tion characteristics of the family and the child, 
aspirations and involvement of parents, awareness of 
saving incentive programs, and grant expectations. 


Family and child characteristics 


Saving for postsecondary education is influenced by 
many factors, including the family’s financial circum- 
stances and the child’s age and performance at school. 


Over two-thirds of children from the highest income 
families had savings put aside for their postsecondary 
education compared with less than 30% of children 
from the lowest income group. Also, the amounts 
invested for children in the highest income families 
wete twice those of the lowest income families 


(Table 1). 


Savings are based on both present and past finances, 
so a family’s wealth is an important factor. One indi- 
catot of wealth is homeownership.® Children whose 
parents owned the family home outright were more 
likely to have had money put aside for their education 
than children living in rental housing. In addition, the 
average amount saved by mortgage-free parents was 
almost three times greater than the amount saved by 
parents living in rental housing. 
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RESPs and CESGs 


Any child can be a beneficiary of a 
registered education savings plan 
(RESP), which grows tax free until 
the child is ready for postsecondary 
education. Parents, grandparents, 
relatives or friends can all contribute 
to an RESP.' The maximum contri- 
bution is $4,000 per year, with a life- 
time limit of $42,000. An RESP can 
be a family, non-family, or group 
plan.2 


An RESP allows the subscriber to 
apply for the Canada Education 
Savings Grant (CESG) on the ben- 
eficiary’s behalf. Introduced in 1998, 
the goal of this program is to 
encourage saving for postsecondary 
education through RESPs. The fed- 
eral government contributes 20% up 
to a maximum annual grant per ben- 
eficiary of $400, with a lifetime limit 
of $7,200. Grant room can be car- 
ried forward to future years. 


Income from an RESP can be paid 
out once the beneficiary is enrolled 
as a full-time student in a qualifying 
program. These educational assist- 
ance payments (EAP) consist of 
earnings on RESP contributions, 
earnings on the grant, and the grant 
itself,? and are included in computing 
the student’s taxable income. If the 
beneficiary does not go on to post- 
secondary education immediately 
after high school, the RESP can 
continue to earn tax-sheltered 
income up to a maximum of 26 years. 
Should the beneficiary decide not to 
pursue postsecondary education, 
the contributor can name another 
beneficiary,? transfer RESP and 
grant earnings into a personal or 


RESPs in 2002 Contributions to RESPs in 2001 


Median Received 
Inci- Median Inci- contri- Median maximum 
dence value dence butions CESG CESG 
% $ % $ $ % 
Total 26.9 4,000 22.3 1,000 200 3217 
Age 
0 to 5 31:2 2,000 23.6 1,000 200 26.1 
6 to 12 27.9 4,000 24.4 1,000 200 29.4 
13 to 18 224 6,000 18.7 1,400 280 44.6 
Adjusted 
household income 
Less than $15,000 12.9 3,000 10.0 700 140 25:05 
$15,000 to $25,999 PATE 3,000 18.3 900 190 21.8 
$26,000 to $39,999 29.8 3,600 25.0 1,000 200 30.8 
$40,000 and more 41.6 5,000 34.5 1,200 240 41.1 


Source: Survey of Approaches to Educational Planning, 2002 
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spousal registered retirement savings plan, or withdraw the RESP earnings in the 
form of accumulated income payments.°® For more information on CESGs and RESPs 
see www.hrsdc.gc.ca. 


In 2002, 27% of all children under 19 had RESPs established by their parents, 
with a median value (including interest and CESG) of $4,000. Median amounts varied 
by age of the child, ranging from $2,000 to $6,000. Higher-income families were 
more likely not only to have RESPs but also to have greater RESP savings. 


In 2001, 22% of children received approximately two billion dollars in RESP con- 
tributions from their parents. These contributions attracted an estimated 400 million 
dollars in CESGs. The median contribution was $1,000 with a $200 grant. Par- 
ents of children aged 13 to 18 were less likely to contribute to RESPs, but when 
they did, the investments were larger ($1,400 compared with $1,000 for younger 
children). Surprisingly, higher-income families did not invest enough to attract the 
maximum CESG. Only 41% of higher-income families contributing to RESPs in 2001 
invested $2,000 or more. Nevertheless, 45% of older children received enough 
RESP contributions in 2001 to attract the $400 CESG (and up to $800 if enough 
grant room was available). 


The average saved increased with the age of the child, 
the amount for children 13 to 18 being almost three 
times higher than that for those under 6. Obviously, 
parents of older children would have had more time 
to start saving, so the incidence of saving and the 
amounts saved, conditional on saving, could be 
expected to increase with age. In fact, the age groups 
showed no significant differences in the likelihood of 
having saved. 


As a child progresses through school, academic abil- 
ity, measured by performance at school, may 
indicate to parents whether the child 1s a likely candi- 


date for postsecondary education. Parents whose chil- 
dren perform well at school may be more inclined 
to save. Indeed, 55% of children with A averages had 
savings, compared with 42% of those with C aver- 
ages, and only 28% of those with below C. 


Another influencing factor is the saving for the child’s 
education by others—grandparents, other relatives or 
friends. However, in reality few do so; in 2002, only 
14% of children had saving plans established by per- 
sons other than parents. Those with such plans were 
also more likely to have savings from parents (59% 
versus 49%). Average amounts saved by parents did 
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Table 1: Savers and amounts saved by family characteristics 
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Tobit 
Average model 
Propor- Propor- amounts saved expected 
tion of tion of -— value of 
childrent savers Savers Overall | savingstt 
iad PANE Mack) RATT ra AORN SL 8 ate OES ee eS, IRL, Ce) SII lhe tu DS le 
000 % $ $ 
All children 7,172 50.2 8,600 4,300 
Adjusted household 
income % 
Less than $15,000 24.1 29.1 5,400 1,600 3,600* 
$15,000 to $25,999 ZoOeS 45.8 6,900 3,100 4,700* 
$26,000 to $39,999 23.4 66:3 7,900 4,500 o720079 
$40,000 or more PA of 67.9 11,400 7,700 6,500 
Ownership/mortgage 
Owner with mortgage 56.9 54.8 7,700 4,200 4,700 
‘Owner without mortgage 14.7 67.5 14,000 9,400 8,100* 
Renter Pf ds 3i1):7 5,300 1,700 4,000* 
Parents’ highest 
education 
High school or less 28.7 36.6 7,300 2,700 4,400 
Trade 128) 43.1 8,500 3,700 4,900** 
College 24.6 54.4 7,600 4,100 4,900** 
Bachelor’s 22.0 62.0 8,700 5,400 5,200* 
Master’s or above 9.6 65.3 13,300 8,700 6,500* 
Siblings 
None 24.8 50.5 9,500 4,800 4,400* 
One 46.3 53.9 8,300 4,500 5,100 
Two 21.5 46.3 8,400 3,900 5,100 
Three or more 7.4 38.0 7,900 3,000 5,400 
Province 
Newfoundland and Labrador 1.6 52.9 8,200 4,300 3,100* 
Prince Edward Island 0.5 45.2 7,100 3,200 900* 
Nova Scotia 2.9 52a 6,500 3,400 3,400* 
New Brunswick eS BiilAs 6,200 3,200 3,000* 
Quebec 22.4 41.0 6,700 2,800 4,300* 
Ontario 39.8 53.6 9,800 5,300 5,700 
Manitoba ong 56.8 7,400 4,200 4,100* 
Saskatchewan 3.4 58.1 10,900 6,300 4,900** 
Alberta 10.8 259 7,400 3,900 4,900* 
British Columbia 125 49.0 9,300 4,500 5,600 
Family composition/ 
labour force status 
Two parents — two working] 52.9 58.4 8,900 5,200 5,100 
Two parents — one working 23.8 46.0 8,300 3,800 4,800 
One parent — one working 12.5 40.8 8,900 3,600 5,200 
Parent(s) — none working 971 28.6 6,400 1,800 4,400** 
Other family types ted 40.1 8,500 3,400 4,600 
Other savings 
besides parents 
No 86.0 48.9 8,500 4,200 4,800 
Yes 14.0 58.6 9,000 5,300 6,100* 


Source: Survey of Approaches to Educational Planning, 2002 

* Statistically different from the|reference group |at the 1% level. 

** Statistically different from the|reference group |at the 5% level. 

t Totals may not add to 100% because of missing variables. 

tt Savings are conditional on the average values of the explanatory variables. 


not seem to be significantly 
affected by the presence of other 
savings plans. 


Parental aspirations and 
involvement 


Parental aspirations are known to 
be related to the likelihood of a 
child’s participating in postsecon- 
dary education. In 2002, two-thirds 
of children were expected by 
their parents to get a university edu- 
cation (Shipley, Ouellette and 
Cartwright 2003). The saving 
behaviour of parents clearly de- 
monstrates that they plan financially 
based on their aspirations (Table 2). 
In fact, the higher the postsecon- 
dary credential they hoped the child 
would obtain, the more likely they 
were to save, and the greater the 
amount saved.’ 


The hours parents spend with their 
child, and the frequency with which 
they talk about school or read 
aloud, can be indicators of involve- 
ment in their child’s education. 
Saving for education can be con- 
sidered another (Hossler and Ves- 
per 1993). One might expect that 
parents who are more actively 
involved are more likely not only 
to save but to save more. The inci- 
dence of educational savings was 
higher for children whose parents 
spent more time with them and 
who interacted regularly about 
education (See Data source and defini- 
tons); however, the average savings 
amount did not differ significantly. 
Children who regularly partici- 
pated in activities outside school 
were also more likely than those 
who did not to have savings (54% 
compared with 37%)—but again, 
the average amounts were similar. 


Household savings—for example, 
RRSPs—are known to be sensitive 
to changes in tax laws and in the 
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Table 2: Savers and amounts saved by other characteristics 
Tobit 
Average model 
Propor- Propor- amounts saved expected 
tion of tion of value of 
childrent savers Savers Overall | savingstt 
000 % $ 
All children Tonite 50.2 8,600 4,300 
Child’s characteristics % 
Age 
0 to 5 Pape Tf 52.6 4,700 2,500 4,400 
39.0 50.4 8,000 4,000 4,900 
13 to 18 Sono 48.1 12,900 6,200 DOOR 
Academic performance 
30.5 55.4 11,400 6,300 5,500 
B average 23.6 47.4 9,400 4,500 4,600* 
C average 9.2 41.8 9,500 4,000 4,400* 
Below C average 2.6 PR Tl 11,100 3,100 3,500* 
Not yet attending school 34.2 Sileo 5,100 2,600 5,100 
Sex 
Boys| 51k3 49.4 8,700 4,300 5,100 
Girls 48.7 5110 8,500 4,300 4,800 
Aspirations and involvement of parents 
Hope for postsecondary education 
None 9.4 3325 5,700 1,900 S007 
Trade PLAS) 35.4 10,300 3,600 3,800* 
College or CEGEP 19,72 IS) 7/ 7,200 2,800 4,300* 
66.0 595 9,000 5,000 5,400 
Other head O27 8,800 4,400 
Interaction with child 
10 hours or less 24.2 45.5 9,000 4,100 4,800 
lletorZ0 PAV Tf 520 9,700 4,900 4,900 
More than 20 53.4 52.0 8,000 4,200 5,000 
Interaction 
about education 
Less than 4 times per week 38.9 44.2 8,900 3,900 4,700** 
4 or more times per week] 60.4 54.4 8,500 4,600 5,100 
Extra-curricular activities 
Regular 56.3 53.6 10,200 5,500 5,300 
Irregular 18.4 36.9 9,500 3,500 4,400* 
Not yet 5 years old 25.4 52.4 4,500 2,400 4,600 
Aware of CESGs 
No 46.8 36.0 7,800 2,800 3,900 
Yes 3-2 62.8 9,000 5,700 6,000* 
Expect grant based on 
financial need 
Yes 31.9 41.2 6,900 2,900 4,300* 
No| 38.2 61.1 10,100 6,200 5,500 
Maybe PAB S8) 47.0 7,900 3,700 5,000* 


Source: Survey of Approaches to Educational Planning, 2002 

* Statistically different from the \reference group) at the 1% level. 

** Statistically different from the \reference group|at the 5% level. 

t Totals may not add to 100% because of missing variables. 

tt Savings are conditional on the average values of the explanatory variables. 


Saving for postsecondary education 


labour market. It is therefore rea- 
sonable to assume that educational 
savings would be influenced by the 
introduction of savings incentive 
programs such as the CESG in 
1998. Awareness of such a pro- 
gram could prompt parents to 
begin saving or add to existing sav- 
ings (see Program awareness). Indeed, 
those who were aware of the 
CESG were more likely to save 
than those who were not (63% 
compared with 36%). The average 
amount saved was also greater. 


Some parents anticipate that their 
child will receive financial help once 
enrolled in postsecondary educa- 
tion. About one-third of children 
had parents who expected them to 
receive grants based on financial 
need. Such expectations may lead 
parents to save less or not to save 
at all: Simin’ 10 childrenswhose 
parents did not expect them to 
receive any grants had savings, 
compared with 4 in 10 children 
whose parents expected grants. 
Among children with savings, the 
average amount saved for them by 
parents not expecting grants was 
$10,100—substantially more than 
the $6,900 saved for children 
whose parents expected grants. 


Factors that influence 
education saving 


Parents set aside educational sav- 
ings to insure that their children will 
have enough money to cover some 
or all of their postsecondary 
education costs. As shown, factors 
such as household income, home- 
ownership, and age and academic 
ability of the child seem to be 
related to the incidence of saving 
and the amount saved (conditional 
on saving). The aspirations of par- 
ents also seem to be related. How- 
evet, the factors are closely 
interrelated. To understand the 
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Data source and definitions 
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The Survey of Approaches to Educational Planning was conducted in Octo- 
ber 2002 by Statistics Canada in partnership with Human Resources Devel- 
opment Canada. The sample was representative of children 18 years or 
younger living in the 10 provinces. Approximately 10,800 households with 
children participated. Respondents were interviewed by telephone for one 
randomly selected child. The information was collected from the person most 
knowledgeable about the child—in most cases, a parent. 


If savings had been set aside for the child’s postsecondary education, questions 
were asked about the current value of the plan, including earnings and 
interest, also taking into account the Canada Education Savings Grant, if 
applicable. Any type of savings plan was considered: bank account, term 
deposit, saving bonds, RESP, or RRSP. The analysis considered only sav- 
ing plans held by household members. Parents were asked to report the current 
value of savings specifically dedicated to the selected child. 


Using cross-sectional data means that the characteristics of the child and 
the family were observed only for 2002, but the savings could have been 
accumulating for many years. 


A small group of children were excluded from the original sample (1.6% of 
the weighted sample): those who were never expected to attend schooling 
(0.24%), those whose parents who did not state if they knew of the CESG 
program (1.34%), and a few whose cumulative savings were unreasonably 
high and distorted the results (0.03%). 


Postsecondary education: any type of formal education after high school 
including college and university as well as apprenticeships, trade/vocational 
programs, general and vocational college, CEGEPs (in Quebec), and other 
programs. 


Adjusted household income: total income from all sources during the last 
12 months before taxes and deductions, adjusted by the square root of the 
household size. 


Others saving besides parents: Parents were asked if anyone else was 
preparing or had a financial plan for the child’s postsecondary education. 


Child’s academic performance: based on the respondent’s knowledge of 
the child’s school work and report cards; how well the child performed overall 
at school. A is 80% and up; B is 70%-79%; C is 60%-69%. 


Hope for postsecondary education: Respondents were asked how far they 
hoped the child would go in school. 


Interactions with child: Respondents were asked how much time they or 
their spouse usually spent interacting with the child. 


Interactions about education: For children who had attended grade one, 
information was from the question on how many times the parent or spouse 
talked about school activities or things the child studied in class. For chil- 
dren who had not attended grade one, the information was derived from the 
question on how often the parent or other adult read aloud to the child. 


Involved in activities: Respondents were asked about the child’s partici- 
pation in non-school organized activities, such as sports, social activities, 
or cultural activities. A child who participated at least once a week was clas- 
sified as participating regularly. 


Aware of CESG program: When the respondent was aware of the program 
that provides an additional 20% on RESP contributions, the child was clas- 
sified as living in a household aware of the CESG. 


Expect grant based on financial needs: Respondents were asked if they 
expected any part of the child’s postsecondary education to be paid by grants 
or bursaries based on financial need. 
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relative contribution of a given fac- 
tor in the amounts saved, a cen- 
sored regression model was used 
(see Tobit model). 


Financial means 

Not surprisingly, a higher level of 
income meant more savings for a 
child’s postsecondary education. 
Children from a family with 
an adjusted income of $40,000 
ot more had, on average, about 
$3,000 more in savings than chil- 
dren in a family with an adjusted 
income of less than $15,000 (Table 
1). Controlling for factors such as 
other family characteristics, child’s 
characteristics, parental aspirations, 
and program awareness greatly 
reduced the difference between the 
savings of the lowest income group 
and the highest income group. Ini- 
tially, the former had an average of 
$1,600 in savings and the latter had 
$7,700. Controls reduced this dif- 
ference by half to $2,900. 


Children who lived in a mortgage- 
free home were most likely to have 
greater savings—$8,100 on aver- 
age. Even after controlling for 
income and other factors, they had 
significantly more savings than chil- 
dren living in a mortgaged home— 
a difference of $3,400. On the 
other hand, the difference between 
the latter and those living in rental 
housing, while still significant, was 
relatively smaller, at $700.° 


Parental education 

Children with at least one parent 
holding a university degree had sig- 
nificantly more savings accumu- 
lated than children with parents 
who had a high school diploma or 
less. Families in which at least one 
parent had a master’s degree or 
above saved $2,000 more, on 
average, than families in which par- 
ents had a high school diploma or 
less. Since household income and 
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the variables. 


A regression model is useful to understand the effect of one variable on an 
outcome when all other explanatory variables are held constant. But ordi- 
nary least square methods provide biased estimates when the dependent 
variable is truncated. In fact, the amount saved for postsecondary educa- 
tion is truncated since the value cannot be negative. If parents did not save, 
cumulative savings equal zero. Just under half of the children did not have 
savings and hence had a zero value for cumulative savings. In this case, 
a Tobit model can be used to estimate the relationship between the inde- 
pendent variables and the amounts saved for all children, including those 
with zero savings. The Tobit model takes into account that the dependent 
variable is truncated and constrained to be non-negative. The results in 
Tables 1 and 2 and the chart are the expected value of savings calculated 
from the estimated coefficients using a Tobit model and the mean values of 


educational aspirations were con- 
trolled for in the model, part of the 
explanation for the larger savings 
may be that parents with a univer- 
sity degree are more aware of the 
different expenses faced during 
postsecondary studies. 


Province 

Saving rates also differed by prov- 
ince. Children in all provinces 
except British Columbia had sig- 
nificantly lower savings than On- 
tario children. This is consistent 
with Ontario’s undergraduate uni- 
versity tuition fees being the second 
highest in the country (Statistics 
Canada 2003). Parents likely expect 
their child to study in their own 
province and plan their savings 
accordingly. Similarly, children liv- 
ing in Quebec, the Atlantic prov- 
inces, and Manitoba had the lowest 
amounts saved; Quebec, New- 
foundland and Labrador and 
Manitoba also had the lowest 
undergraduate tuition fees. In Que- 
bec, fees were frozen in 2003-04 
for the seventh straight year at 
BU (S1 Z00 tor residents), 
approximately a third of fees in 
Ontario ($4,900). 


Siblings and other relatives 

Children with at least one sibling 
had almost $1,000 more in accu- 
mulated savings than those without 
siblings. Since income was adjusted 
by household size, the presence of 
a sibling might reflect a higher pro- 
pensity to invest since parents will 
have to assist more than one child. 


Even after controlling for other 
factors, children with savings origi- 
nating from someone outside their 
household had significantly more 
savings from their parents. These 
‘others’ may be filling the gap 
between expected costs and par- 
ents’ ability to save or finance their 
children’s postsecondary education 
when the time comes. 


School performance and 
expectations 

Children who were A students 
had more accumulated savings 
than those who had lower marks 
(Table 2). Students with B or C 
grades had about $1,000 less than 
A students on average, and those 
with below C had about $2,000 
less. Parents seem to save more as 
they realize their children are per- 
forming well in school and are 
likely to pursue higher education. 


Saving for postsecondary education 


The saving behaviour of parents 
was also related to aspirations for 
their child. Children expected to 
get a university education had 
more savings than children ex- 
pected to get a college or CEGEP 
diploma—$5,400 compared with 
$4,300. This may be partly because 
a college diploma is generally less 
expensive than a university degree. 


Children living in households in 
which parents were interacting 
regularly with them about edu- 
cation had accumulated slightly 
more savings. School-aged children 
whose parents were more involved 
had $400 more of accumulated 
savings than children with less 
involved parents, even after 
controlling for factors such as 
parents’ education and child’s 
academic performance. Another 
factor associated with parents’ 
involvement is the child’s regular 
participation in extra-curricular 
activities. Children regularly invol- 
ved in activities outside school had 
more savings than those not 
regularly involved, a difference of 
$900. However, the number of 
hours children spent with their 
parents did not seem to affect the 
amount saved. 


CESG awareness 

Children whose parents were 
awate of the CESG program had, 
on avetage, ovet $2,000 more in 
savings than children whose parents 
were not aware—$6,000 com- 
pared with $3,900."° Since the par- 
ticipation rare in' *the “RESP 
program was significantly lower 
for the lowest income families— 
13% compared with 42% for the 
highest income families (see RESPs 
and CESGs)—it might be assumed 
that the program had different 
effects on accumulated savings for 
families of different income classes. 
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Saving for postsecondary education 


In fact, there was no difference by income class. For 
children in the lowest income families, awareness of 
the program amounted to $2,100 more being saved, 
compared with $2,300 in the highest income class 
(Chart). 


Chart: Regardless of income, the expected value 
of savings was higher when families were aware 
of the CESG. 


(Adjusted household income) 


$40,000 and more 


$26,000 to $39,999 


$15,000 to $25,999 


Less than $15,000 


0 2 000 4 000 6 000 8 000 
$ 


Aware PA Not aware 


Source: Survey of Approaches to Educational Planning, 2002 


Financial assistance 

Parents who expected their child to receive grants for 
postsecondary education based on financial need saved 
significantly less ($1,200 less) for their child’s educa- 
tion when all other factors were held constant. This 
has important implications since parents do not seem 
to have an accurate perception about the probability 
of receiving financial help. Parents of 29% of 13 to 18 
year-olds expected their child to receive such grants, 
but only 15% of 18 to 24 year-olds enrolled in 
postsecondary institutions in 2002 (or earlier) actually 
received funds from outside the family (Shipley, 
Ouellete and Cartwright 2003). It would seem that sav- 
ings will fall short of actual needs for large numbers 
of students hoping to pursue higher education. 


Summary 


Characteristics such as financial capacity and education 
of parents are related to saving for postsecondary edu- 
cation. Characteristics other than income explained 


about half of the difference in savings between the 
highest income group and the lowest income group. 
Homeownership was especially strongly linked. Car- 
rying a mortgage can interfere with the capacity to save, 
even if the family income is relatively high. Parents who 
were aware of the Canada Education Savings Grant 
program saved significantly more, regardless of 
income. The expectation of grants based on financial 
need to help pay for postsecondary education was 
associated with lower accumulated savings. 


@ Notes 


1 Depending on the type of plan, spouses and common- 
law partners can be joint subscribers. The subscriber must be 
a person, not a corporation, trust or other organization. 


2 Family plans can have more than one beneficiary. How- 
ever, each beneficiary must be related by blood or adoption 
to the subscriber and be under 21 when named. Contribu- 
tions can be made only until a beneficiary turns 21. A non- 
family plan can have only one beneficiary. The beneficiary 
does not have to be related to the subscriber, and can be over 
21 when named. A group plan is operated on a pooling 
principle, and if the beneficiary fails to qualify for payment, 
the earnings are distributed to other beneficiaries who do 
qualify. 


3 A portion of each EAP is considered to be attributable 
to CESG paid into the plan. This portion is based on the 
ratio of grant to total investment earnings in the plan, and 
reduces the remaining balance in the plan’s CESG account. 


4 However, in order to keep the CESG, the new beneficiary 
must be under 21 and either a brother or sister of the former 
beneficiary, or both the new and old beneficiaries must be 
under 21 and related to the subscriber. 


5 Accumulated income payments are made to the sub- 
scriber out of an RESP’s investment earnings (contributions 
are refunded as a lump sum). Payments can be made only if 
the plan has been in existence for 10 years, all beneficiaries 
past and present have reached age 21, no beneficiary is 
attending school, and the subscriber is a resident of Canada. 
Payments are taxable income for the subscriber and subject 
to an additional 20% tax (varies by province) unless trans- 
ferred to an RRSP (contribution refunds are not taxable). The 
grant portion is returned to the Government of Canada. 


6 In 1999, 75% of families with positive financial wealth 
owned their residence compared with only 44% of families 
with no financial wealth (Morissette 2002). 


7 Except for trade, which represents a very small group of 
children. 
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Saving for postsecondary education 


Program awareness 


Given that awareness of the 
CESG program was found to be 
associated with increased sav- 
ings, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that making more 
parents aware of the program 
might increase savings. Par- 
ents aware of the CESG 
program in 2002 were from 
higher-income families, were 
more educated, lived in owned 
housing, and had high aspira- 
tions for their child’s education. 
Parents of children (under 6) 
were also more likely to be 
aware of the incentive pro- 
gram.® Parents who were sav- 
ing and aware of the CESG 
also had higher income, were 
more educated, were more 
likely to own their residence, 
and had higher educational 
aspirations than parents who 
were saving but unaware of the 
CESG. 


Parents who expected their 
child to receive grants based 
on financial need also had 
significantly less savings. Al- 
though families who were more 
likely to expect grants had 
lower income and lived in rental 
housing, a surprising 19% of 
children in the highest income 
families were expected to 
receive such grants. It seems 
improbable that all these chil- 
dren will receive financial help, 
so perhaps parents need to be 
better informed about the 
details of such programs. 


Aware of Expected 
the CESG grants 
based on 
Savers financial 
All only needs 
% 
Ali children Sor2 66.5 31.9 
Adjusted household income 
Less than $15,000 31ap6) 48.0 41.4 
$15,000 to $25,999 46.3 57.1 39.0 
$26,000 to $39,999 60.2 70.7 28.9 
$40,000 and more 69.5 76.5 19.3 
Parents’ highest education 
High school or less 36.6 49.4 34.3 
Trade 43.3 56.4 34.9 
College 58.3 69.2 33.0 
Bachelor 68.3 TL.3 29.2 
Master's or above 73.6 79.6 24.0 
Family composition/labour 
force status 
Two parents — two working 60.0 70.4 28.0 
Two parents — one working Sout 65.6 34.1 
One parent — one working 43.3 52 36.7 
Parent(s) — none working 32.9 50.1 41.6 
Other family types 29.25 355 33,0F 
Ownership/mortgage 
Owner with mortgage 58.7 69.0 29.5 
Owner without mortgage 60.4 2.0 24.5 
Renter 3e.3 50.6 41.0 
Hope for post- 
secondary education 
None 37.4 51.8 34.8 
Trade 38.9 51205 30.0 
College or CEGEP 39.4 eyats) 33:50 
University 590) #03 32.0 
Other 54.8 67.9 24.0 
Age 
0to5 62.1 3:5 Sout 
6 to 12 52.0 65.6 35.9 
13 to 18 47.2 61.3 26.2 


Source: Survey of Approaches to Educational Planning, 2002 


8 <A logistic regression model was run, 
and for those variables, the coefficients of 
the categories were significantly different 
from the reference group. 


© It could be argued that paying off a 
mottgage and building home equity is 
another way to save for postsecondary edu- 
cation, but it is difficult to verify this 
hypothesis. If true, this could explain in 
part why households with a mortgage had 
lower savings. 


10 An OLS regression model was esti- 
mated on savers only to determine if savers 
who knew about the CESG had more 
cumulative savings than savers who did not 
know about it. The coefficient of being 
awate of CESG was not significant, sug- 
gesting that being aware of this program 
increases the likelihood of taking the deci- 
sion to save only and not the amounts 
saved. 
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Housing costs of 


elderly families 


Raj K. Chawla and Ted Wannell 


esidential property taxes are on the rise in 

many Canadian municipalities, although the 

reasons for the upward pressure may vary 
from region to region. While all homeowners feel the 
burden of rising property taxes, concerns are often 
raised for elderly homeowners since most of them live 
_on fixed incomes. In fact, some municipalities offer 
tax rebates for senior homeowners. Other policies, 
such as tax credits in some provinces, aim to relieve 
the housing cost burden for all low-income individu- 
als and families. 


Taxes can be regressive or progressive. A tax is termed 
regressive if its rate decreases as income rises. And 
property taxes are demonstrably regressive with 
respect to family income (Boadway and Kitchen 1999; 
Chawla and Wannell 2003; Maslove 1973; OFTC 
1993). The income tax system is progressive since to 
some extent it is based on ability to pay.' 


Property tax, on the other hand, does not take this 
notion of ability to pay into account, and is instead 
levied on the assessed (market) value of property 
owned. Indeed, elderly low-income homeowners pay 
a greater proportion of their income on property taxes 
than their non low-income counterparts: 11.7% com- 
pared with 4.2% (Chawla and Wannell 2003). On the 
other hand, non low-income families have their income 
taxed at a rate more than five times that of their low- 
income counterparts (17.8% compared with 3.4%). 
Rising property taxes may create economic hardship 
for elderly homeowners with low incomes. 


Concerns about the property tax burden for seniors 
are often related to the long period that many have 
lived in their homes, resulting in a discrepancy between 
the assessment base (the current market value of the 
home) and their ability to pay. The recent surge in resi- 


Raj Chawla and Ted Wannell are with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. Raj Chawla can be 
reached at (613) 951-6901 or raj.chawla@statcan.ca. Ted 
Wannell can be reached at (613) 951-3546 or 
ted. wannel@statcan.ca. 


dential housing prices has often been greatest in 
mature neighbourhoods with concentrations of older 
homeowners. Thus a general rise in mill rates (tax paid 
per dollar of assessment) and a relatively high increase 
in assessed value can create a problem for many eld- 
etly homeowners in these neighbourhoods. 


Furthermore, senior families generally live on fixed 
incomes with little prospect of their income rising to 
meet expense increases that exceed cost-of-living 
adjustments to their public pensions. In contrast, young 
low-income families are at the start of their careers, 
and most can expect their earnings to increase with 
labour market experience. 


But taxes are just part of the financial picture of fami- 
lies. While rising house prices may stimulate higher 
property taxes, they also represent a source of untaxed 
capital gains. Furthermore, the vast majority of elderly 
homeowners no longer carry a mortgage, which con- 
stitutes the largest component of shelter costs for the 
majority of younger homeowners. This article exam- 
ines housing costs within the context of income and 
assets. The primary focus is on elderly homeowners, 
but younger families and renters are included for com- 
parison. Since low-income families are also of interest 
to policymakers, this dimension 1s explored as well (see 
Data source and definitions). 


Most senior families own their home 
mortgage-free 


Although one can imagine scenarios where couples 
downsize their housing once children leave, or move 
into rental accommodation in their senior years, most 
elderly families own their home and have been there 
for some time (Table 1). In 1999, two-thirds of fami- 
lies with a major income recipient 65 or over owned 
their home. Furthermore, with an average of 25 years 
in the same home, 9 in 10 of these families had com- 
pletely paid off their mortgages. Overall, 60% of sen- 
ior families lived in their own home mortgage-free. 
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Table 1: Homeownership by age of major income recipient 


Owners 
No With 
Total Renters mortgage mortgage 
65 and over 
All families PD PB HOO) 732,100 1,353,000 146,700 
% 100.0 32.8 60.6 6.6 
Low-income families 2595100 173,400 70,500 9,200 
% 100.0 68.5 PAU) 3.6 
Under 65 
All families 9,959,300 4,097,100 2,021,500 3,840,600 
% 100.0 41.1 XO) 38.6 
Low-income families 1,870,400 1,508,000 153,900 208,500 
% 100.0 80.6 SeZ et 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


Among families with a major 
income recipient under 65, the rate 
of homeownership was somewhat 
lower—just under 6 in 10. How- 
ever, given their lower average ten- 
ure, nearly two-thirds were still 
carrying a mortgage. Overall, just 1 
in 5 non-senior families owned 
their accommodation mortgage- 
Pree: 


Looking more specifically at low- 
income households, the rate of 
homeownership is again higher 


among elderly families (31%) than 
among younger families (19%). 
While the vast majority of low- 
income seniot homeowners did not 
cafry a mortgage (88%), well over 
half of their younger counterparts 
(58%) did. Overall, more than 1 in 
4 low-income senior families 
(28%) owned their accommoda- 
tion free and clear compared 
with just 8% of other low-income 
families. 


Housing costs of elderly families 


Elderly families’ homes have 
appreciated through long 
tenure 


As mentioned, many seniors have 
achieved their mortgage-free status 
by virtue of staying put and stead- 
ily chipping away at their mortgage 
principal. In addition to their debt 
shrinking, something else was hap- 
pening—the value of their home 
was rising. In 1999, the average 
estimated home equity of home- 
owning senior families was 
$138,000, of which $83,000 (or 
60%) was appreciation from the 
original purchase price (Table 2). 


Younger homeowners generally 
had less equity and had not owned 
their home long enough to experi- 
ence the same kind of appreciation 
as senior families. Families in which 
the major income recipient was 
between 45 and 64 had nearly as 
much equity in their homes as sen- 
ior families ($131,000), but signifi- 
cantly less appreciation in value 
($61,000 or 46% of the equity). 
Families with a major income 
recipient under 45 had far less 
home equity ($76,000 on average) 
and appreciation ($22,000) than 
older families. 


Table 2: Home equity, appreciation and wealth by age of major income recipient 


Home 

equity (E) 

All ages 109,200 
Under 45 75,600 
45 to 64 131,000 
65 and over 137,700 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


Appreci- Wealth 
ation (A) (W) 
$ 
48,900 386,000 
22,000 236,500 
60,600 505,500 
83,300 468,500 


Average 

E/W A/W A/E tenure 
% years 

28.3 12.7 44.8 13.4 
S210) Or. 29.1 ed 
25.9 12.0 46.3 14.2 
29.4 17.8 60.5 PAS Ps 
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Data source and definitions 


Sa EMI ST PB SEE ALLA SE SS TIS 2ST SEED EEE LS ES 


The Survey of Financial Security (SFS) was conducted 
between May and July 1999. The sample contained 23,000 
dwellings from the 10 provinces. Excluded were persons 
living on Indian reserves, members of the armed forces, 
and those living in institutions such as prisons, hospitals, 
or homes for seniors. The SFS interview questionnaire is 
available free through the ‘Definitions, data sources, and 
methods’ module on the Statistics Canada Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). For more details about the sample, 
response rates, handling of missing data, weighting, and 
so forth, see The assets and debts of Canadians: An 
overview of the results of the Survey of Financial Secu- 
rity (Catalogue no. 13-595-XIE). 


The survey collected socio-demographic and labour force 
characteristics of persons aged 15 and over, and assets 
and debts of their families. Income for 1998 was compiled 
from authorized linkage to tax records or collected in per- 
son, although respondents could also complete the ques- 
tionnaire themselves. Financial information was sought 
from the family member most knowledgeable about the 
family’s finances. Proxy response was accepted. 


The survey asked about major ongoing expenses asso- 
ciated with the principal residence: mortgage payments, 
property taxes (including school taxes, if paid separately), 
rent, electricity, water, and other services. Rent was not 
apportioned to property tax, utility charges, or landlord’s 
share. Although expenses could be reported monthly 
or quarterly, they were processed and compiled on an 
annual basis. 


Missing property tax data were not imputed, so homeowning 
families who did not report property taxes paid in 1998 were 
excluded from the sample. Thus Tables 1, 3 and 4 are 
based on a sample of 15,886 or an estimated 12,187,000 
families. On the other hand, Table 2 uses a sample of 8,835 
or 6,323,000 homeowning families who, in addition to prop- 
erty taxes, reported year and purchase price of property. 
Families who had inherited or been gifted all or part of the 
property were not to report such information. 


Quality of survey data on property taxes 

The SFS estimate of property taxes paid in 1998 was $12.6 
billion, compared with $18.3 billion published by the Pub- 
lic Institutions Division (PID) of Statistics Canada (Statistics 
Canada 2003). The PID data for 1998 are based on a cen- 
sus of municipalities obtained from provincial departments 
of municipal affairs. One would expect a higher estimate 
from the administrative data simply because of differences 
in coverage. While the SFS covers only owner-occupied 
dwellings, the administrative data also include rented 
and vacant dwellings as well as non-residential (commer- 
cial and industrial) properties. Overall, the SFS/PID ratio 
of property taxes was 69.2%. 


Property: Refers to an owner-occupied home or farm. 
Property owned but used for rental or business purposes 
is excluded. 


Family: Refers to economic families and unattached 
individuals. An economic family is a group of persons shar- 
ing a common dwelling and related by blood, marriage (in- 
cluding common law) or adoption. An unattached individual 
is a person living alone or with unrelated persons. 


Elderly family: One with a major income recipient aged 
65 or over. 


Major income recipient: The person in the family with the 
highest income before tax. If two persons had exactly the 
same income, the older person was treated as the major 
income recipient. 


Pre-tax family income: Sum of incomes received by the 
six oldest family members aged 15 and over during the cal- 
endar year 1998 from all sources: wages and salaries, net 
income from farm and non-farm self employment, invest- 
ment income (interest earned, dividends, net rental income, 
etc.), government transfers (Employment Insurance ben- 
efits, Old Age Security, child benefits, Canada or Quebec 
Pension Plan benefits, social assistance, etc.), retirement 
pension income, alimony and scholarships. Excluded are 
income in kind, tax refunds, gambling gains, and inherit- 
ances. 


Low-income family: Families are classified using the 
after-tax, low-income cut-offs for 1998 (Statistics Canada 
1998). 


Income tax paid: Federal and provincial income tax paid 
during the calendar year 1998 by all family members. 


Market value of owner-occupied home: As reported at 
the time of the survey by the family member most knowl- 
edgeable about the family finances. It is not an assessed 
value, which is usually less than the market value. 


Purchase price of home: Price initially paid (down pay- 
ment plus any mortgage) for the home occupied at the time 
of the survey. 


Appreciation in home value: Market value less purchase 
price. 


Home equity: Market value of owner-occupied home less 
outstanding mortgage. 


Years of residence: 1999 less the year the current home 
purchased. It is not necessarily the first home ever owned. 


Shelter cost is a standard concept that includes mortgage 
payments and property taxes for owner-occupied resi- 
dences, rent payments for renters, and utility payments 
and insurance for both groups. Housing cost in this 
article refers to shelter cost net of utility payments and 
insurance. 


Effective property tax rate: Property tax paid as a per- 
centage of market value. 


Gini coefficient: A measure of inequality in the distribu- 
tion of income, it lies between 0 (no inequality) and 1.0 (total 
inequality—that is, one family has all the income). 
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These differences in equity and 
appreciation are directly related 
to the housing tenure of younger 
and older families. Families with a 
major income recipient under 45 
had lived in their homes just over 
seven years. That doubled to 14 
years among families with a major 
income recipient between 45 and 
64, then shot up to 25 years among 
senior families. 


The long tenure of senior families 
and the resulting appreciation of 
their homes can result in property 
tax rises. Taking the country-wide 
average property tax rate of 1.22% 
(Chawla and Wannell 2003) as a 
rough guideline, senior homeown- 
ers paid about $1,000 of property 
taxes in 1999 on appreciation. This 
may present a problem for some 
seniors on fixed incomes. On the 
other side of the ledger, capital 
gains on the principal residence 
ate mot subject to income. tax, 
sO appreciation can be a direct 
contributor to family wealth. 
Moreover, 9 in 10 senior home- 
owners no longer face monthly 
mortgage payments, which, on 
avetage, greatly exceed property 
tax payments. For example, among 
all homeowners with mortgages, 
annual mortgage payments ($9,500) 
averaged more than five times the 


annual tax bill ($1,700). 


Senior homeowners have 
greater income and wealth 
than renters 


In any discussion of tax reform, the 
broader financial situation of dif- 
ferent groups must also be consid- 
ered. With reference to property 
taxes, the comparison group for 
homeowners would be those liv- 
ing in rental accommodation, since 
different mechanisms would be 
necessary to provide equivalent 
benefits. 


Housing costs of elderly families 


Inequality increases with housing tenure 


The pre-tax income distribution of homeowning families becomes more 
unequal as time in the home increases. The Gini coefficient—an indicator that 
rises as inequality rises—was 0.320 for families with less than 5 years of resi- 
dence compared with 0.409 for those with 30 or more years. Years of resi- 
dence also reflects the aging of the family’s major income recipient—hence, 
the distribution of income among families becomes more unequal as the major 
income recipient ages. This means that pre-tax income inequality among the 
elderly would be higher than among the non-elderly—confirmed by their respec- 
tive Gini coefficients of 0.377 and 0.332. 


Regardless of the income concept used, family income inequality grew as tenure 
increased. The relationship was relatively less pronounced for elderly families 
than for non-elderly. The after-tax family income Gini coefficient was 9% higher 
for the long-tenured elderly than for those with less than 5 years in the same 
residence. The comparable difference among the non-elderly was 30%. 


Income taxes reduce family income inequality—the Gini coefficient always drops 
from pre-tax income when income tax is netted out. On the other hand, prop- 
erty taxes raise inequality—the post-property tax Gini is always higher. 


Gini coefficients for income under different concepts by tenure 


Less 
Less Less property 
Total property income and in- 
pre-tax tax tax come tax 

Tenure 
All families 0.356 0.363 0.316 0.324 
Under 5 years 0.320 0.326 0.288 0.295 
5-14 years 0.342 0.349 0.305 0.312 
14-29 years 0.370 0.378 0.325 0.333 
30 years and over 0.409 0.420 0.353 0.364 
Major income recipient 65+ OST 0.387 0.314 0.323 
Under 5 years 0.342 0.352 0.295 0.305 
5-14 years 0.350 0.360 0.303 0.313 
14-29 years 0.377 0.387 0.313 0.322 
30 years and over 0.395 0.406 0.322 0.331 
Major income recipient under 65 0.332 0.338 0.298 0.304 
Under 5 years 0.312 0.318 0.281 0.288 
5-14 years 0.327 0.332 0.292 0.298 
14-29 years 0.347 0:353 0.307 0.314 
30 years and over 0.390 0.399 0.365 0.376 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


Senior homeowners had substantially higher incomes ($41,000) than sen- 
ior renters ($23,000). Furthermore, senior homeowners had accumulated 
more than three times the wealth (Table 3). Even if one subtracts home 
equity, which accounts for 30% of the wealth of senior homeowners, their 
holdings of other assets were more than double those of renters. 


Some of the difference in the wealth of senior homeowners vis-a-vis renters 
can be accounted for by demographic factors. The average renter 
was about two years older than the average homeowner and thus 
may have exhausted more savings.” Moreover, senior families in rental 
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Housing costs of elderly families 


Table 3: Mean family income and wealth by homeownership and 
age of major income recipient 


Owners 
No With 
Renters Total mortgage mortgage 
65 and over 
Families 732,100 1,499,600 1,353,000 146,700 
Income ($) 23,000 40,900 40,400 44,900 
Wealth ($) 116,200 438,200 446,200 364,200 
Under 65 
Families 4,097,100 5,862,100 2,021,500 3,840,600 
Income ($) 30,800 68,900 71,800 67,300 
‘Wealth ($) 47,100 357,500 Sf 2.100 244,200 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


accommodation were smaller (1.3 people on average) than homeowning 
families (1.8 people). However, using either a per-person measure or an 
equivalency measure would still leave a sizeable gap in both income and 
wealth between renters and owners.” 


Low-income renters and owners 


Among senior families falling below the low-income cutoff, the incomes 
of renters and owners were very similar: $12,000 and $14,000 respectively. 
Since renter families were slightly smaller—1.1 compared with 1.4—they 
actually had higher incomes on a per-person basis. On the other hand, the 
low-income owners held nearly 10 times the wealth of renters. Even 
if home equity is taken out of the equation, low-income homeowners 
held almost five times as much in other assets as low-income renters. 
Moreover, among low-income senior families, the age factor is reversed: 
Owners were about 1.5 years older, on average, than renters. 


Low-income families with a major income recipient under 65 often 
receive transfer payments and tax rebates. In 1999, their incomes were 
similar to senior low-income families—a little higher for owners, a little 
lower for renters. However, their families were larger, so income per per- 
son or equivalency-adjusted income would be substantially lower than for 
senior families. Although the wealth of younger low-income homeowners 
was three-quarters that of their senior counterparts, younger renters held 
less than half the wealth of senior renters. However, the age gap between 
renters and owners was much larger (9.8 years) among non-senior, low- 
income families, so the relative youth of renters was a major contributing 
factor to their lack of wealth. 


Rent, mortgage payments 
and property taxes for 
low-income families 


Among low-income families, 
renters paid close to half of their 
income to a landlord: 43% for sen- 
ior families, 49% for families with 
a major income recipient under 65 
(Table 4). The relative cost burden 
for homeowning low-income 
families depends critically on 
whether they still carry a mortgage. 
Those with no mortgage spent 12 
to 13% of their income on prop- 
erty taxes. Those who carried a 
mortgage typically spend more 
than half of their income on the 
combination of mortgage and tax 
payments: 56% for senior families 
and 65% for families with a major 
income recipient under 65. 


In fact, the relative burden faced by 
mortgage-paying, low-income 
families is even greater than this 
comparison suggests. For example, 
homeowners pay their utilities 
separately while most renters have 
theirs included in the rent. Similarly, 
homeowners pay higher insurance 
premiums than renters since they 
must cover the cost of the struc- 
ture as well as the contents. Rough 
calculations indicate that these two 
expenditures would consume 
about 15 to 20% of a low-income 
homeownet’s income, compared 
with less than 6% for renters.’ 


Overall then, low-income home- 
owners without mortgages spent 
about a third of their income on 
shelter costs compared with about 
half for low-income renters. Data 
suggest that low-income mortga- 
gees could be spending upwards of 
three-quarters of their income on 
shelter costs, indicating that many 
are probably running down their 
savings to stay in their homes. 
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Table 4: Mortgages, property taxes and rent as 
a percentage of income by age of 
major income recipient* 


Owners 
No With 
Renters mortgage mortgage 
65 and over 732,100 1,350,700 144,400 
Mortgage re 14.3 
Property taxes a 4.3 Shh 
Rent 29.2 
Non low-income 558,700 1,282,500 137,000 
Mortgage Ae 14.0 
Property taxes Se 4.2 SFG 
Rent 27.0 
Low-income 173,400 68,200 6,900 
Mortgage af 43.1 
Property taxes bess Wat 12.4 
Rent 43.5 
Under 65 4,097,100 2,021,500 3,840,600 
Mortgage hoe 14.3 
Property taxes 4 DES 2.6 
Rent ZOE2 
Non low-income =. 2,589,200 1,867,600 3,632,100 
Mortgage ee USI 7/ 
Property taxes fe Poi 2d 
Rent 16.1 
Low-income 1,508,000 153,900 208,500 
Mortgage ane 54.8 
Property taxes ae S57 GES 
Rent 48.7 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
“ Excludes homeowning families that did not report property tax. 


Conclusion 


In 1999, about 9 in 10 senior homeowners had com- 
pletely paid off their mortgage. Their mortgage- 
free status and home equity resulted in relatively low 
housing costs (including property taxes) and greater 
wealth than enjoyed by senior renters or younger 
homeowners. 


Among low-income families, mortgage-free home- 
owners were also relatively advantaged compared with 
renters, and particularly so compared with homeown- 
ers still carrying mortgages. However, less than 10,000 
senior low-income families carried mortgages, com- 


Housing costs of elderly families 


pared with more than 200,000 low-income families 
with a major income recipient under 65. These num- 
bers, in turn, pale in comparison with the throng of 
low-income renters—more than 1.5 million families. 
These families—senior or youngetr—spend about half 
of their income on shelter costs. 


What these data do not reflect is the surge in housing 
prices since 1999. Between the first quarters of 1999 
and 2004, new house prices increased by over 18%, 
and resale prices by one-third.’ Since property taxes 
are calculated as a percentage of the value of the house, 
property taxes probably rose by a similar amount, 
assuming a constant tax rate. In contrast, the consumer 
price index was up by less than 13% in the same 
period. So property taxes have probably become 
somewhat more burdensome for those on fixed 
incomes. 


On the other hand, with an average property tax rate 
of 1.22%, homeowner equity has gone up by $1,000 
for every $12 increase in the tax bill. This increased 
wealth presents some options to the homeowner— 
for example, selling and moving to a less expensive 
house ot condominium or into rental accommoda- 
tion, Reverse mortgages and equity-secured lines of 
credit are also available to provide income for those 
wishing to remain in their home. 


A number of proposals regarding municipal financing 
are currently under consideration in different jurisdic- 
tions, but unless they result in wholesale changes to the 
property tax structure, the distribution of the shelter 
cost burden is unlikely to change significantly. 


H Notes 


1 Ability to pay implies that those who pay more income 
tax have higher incomes. Families with very low incomes are 
exempted from paying any at all. Other concepts underlying 
income tax include equity, allocation, efficiency, and redistri- 
bution (Boadway and Kitchen 1999), 


2 However, Williams (2003) has demonstrated that most 
seniors continue to save well past age 65. 


3 Equivalency scales recognize economies of scale relating 
to shared household expenses. The scales vary and their 
application to wealth is not well-developed, so their applica- 
tion was judged to be beyond the scope of this article. 
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4 The Survey of Financial Security collected information on 
utilities and insurance payments, but non-response was 
relatively high, making detailed estimates unreliable. 


5 Resale price increases are based on Bank of Canada 
published figures using the Royal Lepage resale price index. 
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The union movement 


in transition 


Ernest B. Akyeampong 


embership in a union 
offers several advan- 
tages. Not only do union- 


ized workers generally receive 
higher wages (Fang and Verma 
2002), they are also more likely 
to enjoy non-wage benefits such as 
covetage in employer-sponsored 
pension, dental or medical plans 
(Akyeampong 2002). In addition, 
their greater accessibility to a 
grievance or dispute settlement 
system is thought to provide 
greater protection against explot- 
tation, abuse of unfair treatment 
by their employer (Akyeampong 
2003). 


In light of these advantages, the 
continuous increase in union mem- 
bership over the past decades is not 
surprising: the union ranks rose 
from 2.8 million in 1977 to just 
over 4 million in 2003 (Chart A). 
However, as in many other West- 
ern industrialized countries, growth 
has not kept pace with employ- 
ment increases.' As a result, the 
unionization rate (or density)—the 
proportion of employees belong- 
ing to a union—has fallen over the 
years. After rising slightly from 
32.6% in 1977 to 34.2% in 1987, it 
drifted downwards, oscillating 
between 30% and 31% over most 
of the past decade (Chart A)’ 


Chart A: Union membership rose 43% between 1977 and 2003, 


but density changed little. 


Millions 


Membership 
(left scale) 


1977 1987 


Density 
(right scale) 


1997 2003 


Sources: CALURA, 1977-1987; Labour Force Survey, 1997-2003 


Although the unionization rate did 
not change much, the same cannot 
be said for the membership mix by 
sex, industry, job status, and so 
forth. Several, often interrelated 
factors account for the changing 
profile of union membership— 
notably, employee demographics; 
labour laws and regulations, espe- 
cially provincial; industry shifts, espe- 
cially from goods to services; the 
occupation mix of the workforce; 
and the effectiveness of union recruit- 
ment and retention. 


Ernest B. Akyeampong is with the Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
He can be reached at (613) 951-4624 or ernest.akyeampong@statcan.ca. 


Using various sources, this 
article first looks at how union 
membership has evolved over the 
past several decades, including 
some of the factors behind the 
changes (see Data sources). Then, 
using data from the post-1996 
Labour Force Survey, it details 
where the union movement has 
gained or lost membership and 
density in recent years. 


Long-term trends 


Constructing a historical profile 
of union membership in Canada is 
not easy, partly because no consist- 
ent and all-encompassing series 
exist. Aggregate union membership 
estimates date from 1911; some 
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indicators are available from the 1960s and 1970s (membership 
by-sex and regional dispersion), but others start in the 1980s or 
later (age, industry, occupation, public?’ versus private sector, and 
full- versus part-time work.) 


Undoubtedly, the biggest and most profound transformation in 
union membership lies in the mix of men and women. From a 
mere 12% in 1977, the share of women has risen steadily to nearly 
half (48%) in 2003 (Chart B). This extraordinarily strong and 
growing presence is accounted for by several, often interrelated 
factors. These include the growing proportion of women in the 
paid workforce; their increased presence in the heavily unionized 


Chart B: Women's union density and membership share 
‘matched men’s by 2003. 


Distribution Density 


1987 1997 2003 1977 


nISIae 


1987 1997 2003 


Sources: CALURA, 1977-1987; Labour Force Survey, 1997-2003 
RR TE EET FO 


Another notable transformation has been 
the declining share of membership in the 
goods sector and an increase in the 
service sector. This can be attributed 
primarily to a shift in the economic sttuc- 
ture, resulting in employment drops in 
the once ‘heavily unionized, male 
dominated, goods-producing industries, 
especially manufacturing, in favour of the 
setvice industries. In 1987, the goods sec- 
tor accounted for roughly one-third of 
total union membership, compared with 
only one-quarter in 2003 (Chart C). In 
terms of union density, the gap between the 
goods sector and the service sector in 1987 
(40% versus 31%) had almost disappeared 
by 2003 (31% versus 30%). 


Regionally, union membership share did 
not change much over the past several 
decades, remaining roughly in line with 
regional shares of national employee counts 
(Table 1). However, estimated union mem- 
bership can sometimes present a false por- 
trait of union strength in an area. The density 
rate is a better measure for comparison. 
Quebec recorded the highest rate through- 
out the period (38% in 2003). Other regions 
mostly registered declines, the steepest 
being in British Columbia. Ontario’s 27% 
was the lowest rate in 2003. 


public sector; their movement into traditionally male- 
dominated and often heavily unionized industries or 
occupations such as construction; the rising unioniza- 
tion among part-time and non-permanent workers; 
and the expansion of union activity into traditionally 
female-dominated and hitherto non- or less-unionized 
workplaces, especially in the service sector (Akyeampong 


1998). 


The growing number of women in the union move- 
ment is reflected in changing density rates by sex. For 
women, the rate rose steadily, from 10% in 1977 to 
30% in 2003. For men, the reverse occurred. Partly in 
line with the changing structure of the Canadian 
economy and labour force, the men’s rate fell steadily, 
from 47% in 1977 to 31% in 2003. In summary, while 
women’s unionization rate was less than one-quarter 
of men’s in 1977, the two were virtually identical by 
2003. 


Table 1: Union membership, distribution and 
density by region 


Total Atl. Que. Ont. Prairies B:C. 
Distribution 000 % 
1977 PASM if Tal a TAS. MOO oye)  ~118)e) 
1987 3,662 VAG MZ SeZuee ee Ae A215 
1997 675116 CLO S 4am 15:0 8°1416 
2003 4,036 GrSiZO 4 oe OS sOmenltone 
Density % 
1977 S216 S44 eroneO 26.8 40.9 
1987 SAnZe 3610 eo OL OMmmodnO SOM maocro 
1997 SOLGmmrS Orme O29 mmr ear Py S¥e's10) 
2003 SOI ZO nO Om OFO PM \ Bye 


Sources: CALURA, 1977-1987; Labour Force Survey, 1997-2003 
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Chart C: Union membership declined in the goods sector 
but rose in services. 


Distribution 


Density 


Goods 
Se Services 


1987 1997 2003 1987 1997 2003 


Sources: CALURA, 1987; Labour Force Survey, 1997-2003 


Also noteworthy have been changes in representation among full- 
and part-time workers, and in the public and the private sectors. 
Part-time workers saw both a share increase (from 8% to 14%) 
and a rise in density (from 18% to 23%) between 1984 and 2003 
(Table 2). The increases were widespread. The reverse was true for 
full-time workers, who saw their share decline (92% to 86%) as well 
as their density (39% to 32%). 


During the 1960s, the rapid expansion of government and the 
extension of bargaining rights to most of its employees saw the 
public sector take a more prominent position in the union move- 
ment (Eaton 1976; Galarneau 1996). Since then, the influence of this 
group has continued to grow, its representation rising from 42% in 
1984 to 53% in 2003. In terms of density, the rate among public- 


Table 2: Union membership, distribution and density by 
sector and work status 


Total Public Private Full-time Part-time 
Distribution "000 % 
1984 3,474 A2e2 Sao Gilet foie) 
1997 3,516 52.6 47.4 87.1 12.9 
2003 4,036 5Seo 46.5 85.9 aang 
Density % 
1984 55.5) ales PA3).'S) Slots ithe) 
1997 30.8 69.7 19.0 32.9 DARA: 
2003 30.3 72.0 18.2 31.8 233 


Sources: Survey of Union Membership, 1984; Labour Force Survey, 1997-2003 
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sector workers (just over 70%) changed 
little, while falling from 26% to 18% 
among private-sector workers. Indeed, 
stability in the public sector prevented 
overall union density in Canada from fall- 
ing below 30%.' 


Another profound change over the past 
several decades has been the waning 
influence of international unions (those 
with headquarters outside Canada). An 
important objective of the Corporations 
and Labour Unions Returns Act (CALURA) 
was to monitor the extent and effect of 
international unions on organized labour 
in Canada. The available CALURA data 
show a dramatic and steady shift away 
from international to national unions 
between 1962 and 1995 (1995 being the 
last collection year under CALURA) 
(Mainville and Olinek 1999). In 1962, 
international unions accounted for about 
two-thirds of union membership in 
Canada; by 1995, this had fallen to 
29% (Chart D). In contrast, national 
union representation rose from 21% 
to 9/7or The decline of international 
unions resulted mainly from defections to 
competing national unions and breaka- 
ways to form new autonomous national 
unions—the breakaway of the 136,000- 
strong Auto Workers Union Canadian 
membership in 1986 being notable (Sta- 
tistics Canada 1994), 


Throughout the period under review, the 
share of government unions (consisting of 
federal and provincial government 
employees) stayed in the 12% to 17% 
range.’ After 1995, the international union 
share declined slightly to a little over 27% 
in 2003 (HRDC 2003).° 


Recent gains and losses 


For simplicity, only 1997 and 2003 (the 
first and latest years) of the revised 
Labour Force Survey series are shown, 
but the directions (or algebraic signs) of 
changes between these two years are rea- 
sonably representative of recent trends 
(not shown) in union strength by different 
worker groups. 
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Chart D: International unions have lost 
significant ground. 
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Changes in union density form the basis for compar- 
ing the trends of different worker groups.’ A positive 
change signifies a gain in union presence, and vice versa. 
To facilitate comparison, data are presented in 
descending order of change between 1997 and 2003. 


Demographic 

Overall, union density decreased by 0.5 percentage 
points between 1997 and 2003 (Table 3)—not because 
of a loss in membership, but because employment 
growth (16.7%) surpassed the gain in union member- 
ship (14.8%). Continuing the trend established over the 
past several decades, the rate rose by 0.7 points among 
women employees, but fell by 1.6 points among men. 
The largest increase occurred among youth (15 to 24, 
up 2.7 points). Workers in all other age groups (except 
55 and over) saw some losses, with the largest decline 
among those 45 to 54 (-2.8 points). 


Although the workforce has become more educated, 
only those with some postsecondary education 
recotded a slight growth in unionization. All other 
groups, including workers holding university degrees, 
recorded declines. The large fall in the rate among 
those with less than grade 9 education coincides with a 
large decline in union membership among some blue- 
collar workers. 


Industry 

Losses of union strength in the goods-producing 
industries in recent years were not offset by gains in 
the service-producing industries—both sectors lost 


Table 3: Union membership and density by age, sex and education (by descending order of density change) 


Employees Union members Union density Change 1997-2003 
Emplo- 
1997 2003 1997 2003 AISNE 2003 yees Members’ Density 
000 % % %  % point 
Total 11,421 13,333 3,516 4,036 30.8 30.3 16.7 14.8 -0.5 
Sex 
Women 5,437 G53 (F593 1,954 AE) S 30.0 19.8 22au 0.7 
Men 5,984 6,820 1,923 2,082 824 30.5 14.0 8.3 -1.6 
Age 
15 to 24 1,891 2,298 204 310 10.8 ORO alo, 52.0 2.7 
55 and over 898 1,382 316 501 Sore Ors 53.9 58.5 1.1 
25 to 44 6,322 6,636 1,990 1,994 Sileo 30.1 5.0 0.2 -1.4 
45 to 54 2,309 3,017 1,006 GeZon 43.6 40.8 30.7 22.4 -2.8 
Education 
Some postsecondary pales’ ESS 262 Shi\7/ 22.6 24 18.6 21.0 0.5 
Postsecondary certificate 
or diploma So 4,548 1,294 1,540 34.3 33.9 20.5 19 -0.4 
High school graduate 2,390 2,746 677 a 28.3 27.6 14.9 ANAS! -0.7 
University degree 2,071 PA MEAS) 744 944 3029 34.8 Sled 26.9 -1.1 
Some high school 1,564 1,561 389 364 24.9 Pao -0.2 -6.4 -1.6 
Less than grade 9 463 391 150 115 32.4 29.4 -15.6 -23.3 -3.0 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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ground between 1997 and 2003. While the service- 
sector loss was slight (-0.2 points), the goods sector 
was down a sizeable 1.6 points. 


Workers in the fast-growing information technology 
industries appear less attracted to the union movement. 
Many do not feel they fit into the typical 9 to’'5 mould 
(Galarneau 1994). They often work atypical hours, 
have several workplaces (including home), and own 
stock in their company (Luffman 2003). 


Union density increased in the already heavily union- 
ized public sector (2.3 points), but fell slightly in the 


private sector. 


The union movement in transition 


At a more detailed industry level, the biggest gains 
occurred in public administration, particularly among 
workers in local government (5.5 percentage points)— 
the result of employment falling more than union 
membership. Federal government workers also saw a 
large gain (3.2 points), while the rate among their pro- 
vincial counterparts remained almost unchanged 
(Table 4). Construction was the other major industry 
to register a significant increase (2.8 points). 


Union density losses of more than 2 percentage points 
were registered for workers in non-durable and dura- 
ble manufacturing; information, culture and recreation; 
and natural resource industries. 


Table 4: Union membership and density by industry (by descending order of density change) 


Employees 
1997 2003 1997 
Industry 000 
Service-producing 8,540 9,994 2,584 
Goods-producing 2,881 GSS) 933 
Major industry groups 
Local administration 298 254 ANC 
Federal administration 269 320 178 
Construction 483 644 144 
Finance and insurance 55 602 46 
Educational services 876 1,001 598 
Health care and social 
assistance 1,186 1,482 623 
Retail trade 1,420 OVATE 192 
Professional, scientific 
and technical 489 653 20 
Utilities 116 131 78 
Provincial administration 226 241 160 
Agriculture 121 120 4 
Other services 464 482 42 
Real estate and leasing 162 186 12 
Business, building and other 
support services 332 469 43 
Accommodation and food 
services 783 922 62 
Wholesale trade oe 482 39 
Transportation and warehousing 578 629 248 
Non-durable manufacturing 822 913 273 
Information, culture and 
recreation 510 596 144 
Natural resources 245 239 69 
Durable manufacturing 1,094 1,291 364 
Sector 
Public 2,654 2,998 1,850 
Private 8,766 10,335 1,667 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Union members 


Union density Change 1997-2003 


Emplo- 
2003 1997 2003 yees Members’ Density 
% % % % point 
3,007 3053 30.1 Ae) 16.4 -0.2 
1,029 32.4 30.8 15.9 ORS -1.6 
165 59.4 64.9 -14.8 -6.8 S75) 
221 66.0 69.2 19.0 24.2 3.2 
210 29.9 Bork B35 45.8 2.8 
54 8.1 9.0 4.7 17.4 0.9 
691 68.2 69.0 14.3 15x66 0.8 
792 52.6 5ora 25.0 271 0.8 
238 13.6 14.2 18.1 24.0 0.6 
29 4.1 4.5 33.5 45.0 0.4 
89 67.4 (if 3// 12.9 14.1 0.3 
ia 70.7 TALEO 6.6 6.9 0.3 
4 ore B95 -0.8 0.0 0.2 
44 9.0 9.2 3.9 4.8 0.2 
14 7.6 7.6 14.8 16.7 0.0 
60 12.9 12.9 41.3 39.5 0.0 
68 7.9 7.4 17.8 8) 7/ -0.5 
45 10.4 9.4 29.6 afte 4! -1.0 
262 43.0 41.7 8.8 5.6 -1.3 
282 Sor 30.9 dalied Seno) -2.3 
‘hou 28.1 Psy (4k 16.9 4.9 -2.7 
60 Ps} 2 24.9 -2.4 -13.0 -3.3 
384 3383 29.8 18.0 5a5 -3.5 
2,159 69.7 72.0 ‘SLC 1607 23 
tl feWArE 19.0 18.2 17.9 1256 -0.8 
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Occupation 

In -terms of occupation, by far the largest inroads 
occurred among workers in the strongly growing 
childcare and home support field (7.2 percentage 
points), followed by those in other already heavily 
unionized health occupations, such as health support 
staff (3.3 points), nursing (2.9 points), and professional 
health workers (2.1 points) (Table 5). Significant gains 
were also made in the recruitment of workers in con- 
struction trades (2.9 points), and in culture and recrea- 
tion (2.2 points). The largest losses were recorded 
among technical health workers—mostly health, medi- 
cal, dental, and veterinary technologists and therapists 
(-4.1 points)—and among those in other trades (-3.1 
points). Other occupations registering more than a 


2-point decline were clerical, management, and natu- 
ral and applied sciences, the last having a sizeable con- 
centration of information-technology workers. 


Job status and workplace size 

In a drive for greater revenue and influence, union 
leaders have succeeded in making significant gains in 
recent years in many hitherto less-unionized 
workplaces and work groups. For example, density 
rose among part-time workers (1.9 points), non- 
permanent employees (2.4 points), and persons with 
short job tenure (less than five years) (Table 6). These 
increases prevailed by sex, age, industry and occupa- 
tion. The rate fell among full-time workers, persons 
in permanent jobs, and those with tenure longer 
than five years. 


Table 5: Union membership and density by occupation (by descending order of density change) 


Employees 
1997 2003 1997 
000 
Occupation 
Childcare and home support 200 250 63 
Support staff (health) 162 248 82 
Nursing 222 Zoi ANAS} 
Construction trades 191 243 72 
Culture and recreation 228 295 56 
Health professionals (tl 86 oul 
Legal, social and religious 321 413 124 
Secondary/elementary teachers 361 408 316 
Retail 790 1,000 94 
Travel and accommodation 1,052 1,220 274 
Protective services 193 224 102 
Wholesale 226 356 14 
Contractors and supervisors 86 107 27 
Teachers and professors 514 600 388 
Helpers and labourers 297 SaZ 103 
Financial and administrative 741 704 166 
Unique to primary industry 248 266 42 
Other teachers ils} 192 72 
Transport equipment operators 443 | 492 168 
Food and beverage 412 522 41 
Professional 283 325 ‘ey 
Labourers 227, 204 90 
Machine operators and 
assemblers 809 1,006 318 
Natural and applied sciences 670 898 180 
Management 966 891 109 
Clerical 1,229 1,542 363 
Other trades 658 696 278 
Technical (health) 176 178 109 


Union members 


Union density Change 1997-2003 


Emplo- 
2003 1997 2003 yees Members’ Density 
% % %  % point 
96 31.4 38.6 25.0 52.4 7.2 
134 50.8 54.1 Soul 63.4 3:3 
208 78.1 81.0 15.8 20.2 2.9 
99 Stet 40.6 Dis 3/5 2.9 
79 24.5 26.7 29.4 41.1 2.2 
36 39.9 42.0 tet 16.1 2.1 
165 38.6 40.0 28.7 I | 1.4 
361 87.4 88.6 13.0 14.2 1.2 
128 12.0 12.8 26.6 36.2 0.8 
52M 26.1 26.8 16.0 19.3 0.7 
119 52.6 63)2 16.1 16.7 0.4 
21 6.1 5.8 Oifeo 50.0 -0.3 
33 31.4 31.0 24.4 Lipp -0.4 
450 75.4 FAS) 40) 16.7 16.0 -0.4 
107 34.7 34.2 Sak 3.9 -0.5 
154 22.4 Pais) -5.0 -7.2 -0.6 
43 16.9 16.1 ras) 2.4 -0.8 
89 47.0 46.1 PRS) 5) 23.6 -0.9 
181 pene) 36.9 thst eth -0.9 
46 9.9 8.9 26.7 2 -1.0 
e18) 18.0 16.9 14.8 7.8 -1.1 
78 39.5 38.3 -10.1 -13.3 -1.2 
382 39.3 38.0 24.4 20.1 -1.3 
228 26.9 24.8 34.0 23.9 -2.1 
81 1S 9.1 -7.8 2 oe -2.2 
416 29.5 27.0 25:5 14.6 -2.5 
PALES) 42.3 39.2 58 -1.8 -3.1 
102 61.6 See AeA -6.4 -4.1 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Table 6: Union membership and density by job status and workplace size 
(by descending order of density change) 


Employees Union members Union density Change 1997-2003 
Emplo- 

1997 2003 SS) 2003 1997 2003 yees Members Density 

IIE EEE ——————————————————————————————— 
000 000 % % %  % point 

Work status 
Part-time eA, 2,440 453 569 21.4 239 1O.8 25.6 1.9 
Full-time 9,304 10,894 3,063 3,468 32.9 31.8 lie NB -1.1 
Job status 
Non-permanent 1,296 1,660 294 417 22 Zon 28.1 41.8 2.4 
Permanent 10,124 ‘lakers Sree 3,619 SHS 310 ons 23 -0.8 
Job tenure 
1 to 5 years 3,287 4,473 650 1,033 19.8 23.1 36.1 58.9 3.3 
1 to 12 months 2,661 22973 342 437 12.9 14.7 als? 27.8 1.8 
9 to 14 years poZ5 15393 556 560 41.9 40.2 on 0.7 -1.7 
Over 14 years IAS) 2,698 1,302 1,454 Bit 53.9 18.4 ey, -3.2 
5 to 9 years 1,870 1,796 667 552 SON 30.8 -4.0 -17.2 -4.9 
Workplace size 
Under 20 employees 3,992 4,454 473 563 dided 12:6 11.6 19.0 0.7 
20 to 99 employees 3,605 4,340 (leah aks} 1,341 30.8 30.9 19.4 19.9 0.1 
100 to 500 employees Rita 2,866 1,104 1,228 46.4 42.9 20.6 (eZ -3.5 
Over 500 employees 1,416 1,673 821 904 58.0 54.1 18.1 10.1 -3.9 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Table 7: Union membership and density by province (by descending order of density change) 


Employees Union members Union density Change 1997-2003 
Emplo- 

1997 2003 1997 2003 1997 2003 yees Members’ Density 

000 000 % % %  % point 

Prince Edward Island 49 58 13 16 26.9 28.3 18.4 PAB 1.4 
Saskatchewan 353 386 116 1s S370 34.3 9:3 14.7 1S 
Quebec 2,709 3,165 1,000 1,188 36.9 37.6 16.8 18.8 O07 
Alberta 1,154 1,414 258 Bal 7 22.4 22.4 2275 22.9 0.0 
Manitoba 431 478 jou 167 Soa 34.9 10.9 10.6 -0.2 
Ontario 4,465 5,319 1,230 1,427 DIM 26.8 19.1 IES -0.9 
Newfoundland and Labrador 164 190 64 73 39.1 SoRe 1119).8 14.1 -0.9 
Nova Scotia 324 SWAY) 92 104 28.4 27.4 17.0 ie -1.0 
New Brunswick 265 303 74 80 PES 26.4 14.3 8.1 -1.5 
British Columbia 1,508 1,640 ous 532 34.0 32.4 8.8 h..0 -1.6 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Data sources 


For over three decades (1962-1995), the Corporations and 
Labour Unions Returns Act (CALURA) was the only con- 
tinuous source of union membership data by sex, indus- 
try and province. The Act required each national and 
international union with 100 or more members resident in 
Canada to submit annual financial and membership infor- 
mation to the federal government. Statistics Canada was 
charged with administering the Act. The Act was amended 
in 1995, removing the reporting requirement for unions. The 
final published CALURA data therefore relate to 1995 
(Mainville and Olinek 1999). 


| In January 1997, the redesigned Labour Force Survey 
| (LFS) began to collect and publish monthly, dimensionally 
enriched, membership and coverage estimates—by sex, 
age, province, industry, occupation, firm size, education, 
wage rate, etc. (Coverage includes the roughly 2% of 
employees who are not union members but whose terms 
| of employment are covered by collective agreements.) A 
comparison of CALURA and LFS estimates (and other 
household surveys) suggests that overall density rates are 
marginally higher under CALURA, but that the trends are 
fairly similar (Galarneau 2003). 


| Differences emerge for a number of reasons: 


e For CALURA, the reference period was December 31 
of each year; the LFS annual estimates are the weighted 
averages of the weekly data collected around the middle 
of each month. 


e CALURA was a census of unions with 100 or more 
members; the LFS is based on a sample of households 
and imposes no restrictions on union size. 


SEE SS 8 RR SS DE ES I RS ER TET SE TER ITE ROE DES SE SE SS PS OE 


e Multiple jobholders could belong to different unions in 
each job and be counted twice in CALURA; in the LFS 
they are counted only once, and if the main job is not 
unionized, they are not counted at all. 


e Some retirees and pensioners were included in 
CALURA; they are excluded in the LFS. 


The 1984 estimates for public- and private-sector, full- | 
and part-time workers (CALURA did not collect these 
details) come from the Survey of Union Membership, an 
LFS-supplement conducted in co-operation with Labour 
Canada in October 1984. As such, they have some 
seasonality drawbacks. 


Other Statistics Canada Surveys collecting unionization 
data include the Labour Market Activity Survey (LMAS, 
1984-1990), the Survey of Labour and Income Dynam- 
ics (SLID, started in 1993), and the Survey of Work 
Arrangements (SWA, 1991 and 1995). Both LMAS and 
SLID data suffer from small sample size and age cutoffs 
that differ from CALURA and the LFS. The SWA data also 
have some seasonality drawbacks. However, the ques- 
tions identifying union membership and coverage in each 
survey are similar. 


In the post-1996 LFS, two questions are used to 
identify union membership and coverage: 
e ls the person a union member? 


e Is the person covered by a union contract or collec- 
tive agreement? 


Similarly, recruiting efforts aimed at hitherto less- 
unionized smaller workplaces appeared to yield posi- 
tive results. Between 1997 and 2003, union density rose 
in workplaces with less than 100 employees, and fell 
heavily in larger ones. 


Province 

Only three provinces—Prince Edward Island, 
Saskatchewan and Quebec—saw unions succeed 
in*taising their ‘presence (lable 7). (Bxcept for 
Alberta where the rate remained unchanged, all 
provinces recorded declines, with the largest (about 1.5 
points) being registered in New Brunswick and British 
Columbia. 


Summary 


The past several decades have seen sienificant shifts in 
union membership. This is the result of changes in 
workforce demographics, labour laws, and economic 
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structure, as well as recruitment success or failure. Among 
the notable shifts have been the increasing feminization 
of the movement, the growing prominence of public- 
and service-sector groups, and the waning influence of 
international unions. 


In recent years, other significant trends have emerged. 
Unions have made little headway in the fast-growing 
information-technology industries or occupations. 
Rather, the movement has managed to maintain its 
overall density by offsetting losses in the goods sector 
with successes among employees in small workplaces 
and among part-time and non-permanent employees. 
The last two groups have large concentrations of youth 
and women who, not surprisingly, have also seen their 
unionization rates rise in recent years. 
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@ Notes 


1 For example, in the United States, union membership 
declined steadily—from a high of 20.1% in 1983 to 12.9% in 
2003. 


2 The drop in union density between CALURA (pre-1996) 
and the LFS (post-1996) is probably mostly due to differ- 
ences in survey design and coverage (see Data sources for 
details). 


3 The public sector comprises government, Crown cor- 
porations, and publicly funded schools and hospitals. 


4 Unionization in the public sector in the United States 
pales in comparison with Canada. In 2003, the U.S. rate 
(37.2%) was just over half of Canada’s (72.0%). While 
public-sector rates have remained virtually intact in both 
countries over the past couple of decades, the U.S. private- 
sector rate has witnessed a precipitous fall, from roughly 16% 
in 1983 to 8.2% in 2003, compared with a moderate fall in 
Canada (from 25.9% in 1984 to 18.2% in 2003). The result 
was a much steeper decline in the overall unionization rate in 
the U.S., from 20.1% in 1983 to only 12.9% in 2003, while 
the Canadian rate remained in the 30% to 34% range. 


5 In reality, the government unions (composed of federal 
ot provincial government employees) are national unions 
since they are headquartered in Canada. 


6 Toalarge extent, HRDC collapsed CALURA’s national 
and government unions into one, labelled simply as ‘na- 
tional unions.’ 


7 The density is the product of the interaction between the 
change in union membership (the numerator for a given 
worker group) and the change in employees (the denomina- 
tor for the same group). 
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Canada: A Portrait 


e 4 + + + + + + * ew 


Canada: A Portrait is a handsomely produced book 
capturing all the beauty and complexity of 
Canada—its social, economic and cultural life. 


= Combining spectacular shotographs with = 
entertaining and educational text, Canada: A 

Portrait allows us a very rare and human look 
at the stories behind the numbers—the 
experiences, issues, art and poetry that bind | 
us together as q nation and a poop 


Every i issue 
ncludes: 


> durable hard cover format 


> striking dust jacket 


> convenient. size: 27.8 cm x 7. 2 cm 


What's Inside ss (linn ain) 


This collector- quality edaion > 6 chapters = 216 pages a 
depicts the story of a nation 4. 49 aictrations | 

in six chapters: The Land, es : 
The People, The Society, Arts » detailed index and bibliography 
and Leisure, The Economy | 
and Canada and the World. 


> separate English and French editions 


- Treat yourself. Offer it to loved ones. Give it 
Each chapter is prefaced with the voices to your friends. Use it to reward colleagues — 


Die hoe fo authors, poets and other highly and to thank clients. 


accomplished individuals such as John 

Kenneth Galbraith, Zacharias Kunuk, = ~——«&Extensive photographs and thought 
Nicole Brossard, Gordon Pinsent, provoking text make turning every page 
Guy Vanderhaeghe and Rick Mercer. |. On adventure! 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


countries, please add $10 per boc eral government departments ‘and agencies must 


dicate their IS Organization Code and |S Relerence Code on all orders. 


Misit Statistics Canada’ s website at: www.statcan.ca 


What’s new? 


Recent reports and studies 


Mi JUST RELEASED 


M@ Immigrants in Canada’s urban centres 


Virtually all the immigrants who arrived in Canada 
during the 1990s—some 1.8 million people—settled 
in one of Canada’s 27 census metropolitan areas. 
Toronto, Montréal and Vancouver received nearly 
three-quarters (73%) of the new arrivals. In 1981, only 
58% of immigrants arriving in the previous decade 
settled in these three largest centres. 


Recent immigrants had lower employment and higher 
unemployment rates than Canadian-born individuals. 
In Edmonton, for example, recent immigrants had an 
employment rate of 76.1%, compared with 84.0% for 
the Canadian-born; their unemployment rate was 5.9% 
versus 4.1%. Other urban centres showed similar 
patterns, and differentials were typically higher for 
women than men. 


Recent immigrants were also less likely to work full 
year, full time. In Ottawa-Gatineau, for example, 61% 
of immigrant men aged 25 to 54 worked full year, 
full time, compared with 77% of their Canadian-born 
contemporaries. 


In addition, recent immigrants were less likely to be 
employed in occupations normally requiring a 
university degree. In fact, recent immigrants with a 
university degree were much more likely than their 
Canadian-born counterparts to be working in 
occupations that typically require no formal education. 


In Vancouver, for example, 31% of recent immigrants 
with a university degree were employed in jobs with 
low skill levels, compared with only 13% of Canadian- 
born graduates. In most other urban centres, the 
difference was at least 10 percentage points. 


Among recent immigrants, female graduates were 
more likely than their male counterparts to be 
employed in moderate- or low-skill jobs. Furthermore, 


differences between men and women were larger 
among recent immigrants than among people born in 


Canada. 


On average, immigrants earn less than Canadian-born 
individuals, but the gap is reduced as immigrants gain 
work experience in Canada. In the first few years after 
their arrival, male immigrants arriving between 1975 
and 1979 had earnings that were less than 85% of 
comparable Canadian-born workers. Some 21 years 
after their arrival, their earnings had all but caught up. 


However, more recent groups of arrivals have not 
fared as well as past groups. In the initial years after 
their arrival, male immigrants arriving between 1995 
and 1999 had earnings that were less than 60% of 
comparable Canadian-born workers. 


For more information, see the August 18, 2004 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Employer pension plans 


In 2002, trusteed pension funds reported their lowest 
return on investment ever as stock prices took a sharp 
downturn in both 2001 and 2002. 


In 2000, these funds reported a record-high return on 
investment of 12.6%. By 2002, this return had declined 
to 1.7%, a record low. As a result, employers, who 
had enjoyed a contribution holiday for years, almost 
doubled their pension plan contributions, from about 


$7.3 billion to $12.6 billion. 


In 2002, 3,045 trusteed plans covered about 4.5 million 
Canadian workers, or about 33% of all employees. 
Of these, 3% had a market value of assets of $1 billion 
ot more. These 82 plans held about three-quarters of 
total industry assets, and represented 68% of all 
members—48 of them were in the public sector. 


As a pool of capital, trusteed pension funds are second 
in size only to the chartered banks. They held $556.8 
billion in assets at the end of 2002, a decline of 6.8% 
from 2000. 
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The funds had about 28% of their total assets in direct 
equity investments (stocks). As a result, the value of 
their assets declined accordingly. In addition, they had 
35% of their assets in pooled, mutual and other types 
of investment funds, 26% in bonds, 4% in real estate, 
and the remaining 7% in mortgages, cash and 
miscellaneous assets. 


In 2002, trusteed pension funds reported total revenues 
of just under $50 billion and expenses of just over $50 
billion. As a result, they had a negative cash flow of 
$543.3 million. This was in stark contrast to 2000— 
revenues of $88.3 billion, expenditures of $32.1 billion. 


In 2000, pension funds made over $47 billion in profits 
from the purchase and sale of stocks. In 2002, they 
had losses of over $11 billion on sales of stocks. 


While only 39% of trusteed pension plans were 
contributory (i.e., employees are required to 
contribute) in 2002, these plans represented 74% of 
membership and 77% of assets. 


For more information, see the August 5, 2004 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Technology use and plant performance 
in manufacturing 


Between 1993 and 1998, the use of advanced 
manufacturing technologies in Canadian manufacturing 
plants increased dramatically. Plants using network 
communications technologies increased from 18% to 
47% of the population. Plants using integration and 
control technologies increased from 24% to 49%. 


Canadian manufacturing plants that increased their use 
of these advanced technologies during this period had 
higher productivity growth than those plants that did 
not increase their technology use. The highest growth 
was in the adoption of network communications 
technologies (local area networks, company-wide 
networks and inter-company networks). 


Over the period studied, plants exchanged substantial 
amounts of market share as some plants grew and 
others declined. About 15% of market share in an 
average four-digit industry was transferred from 
continuing plants that lost market share to plants that 
gained market share. At the beginning of the period, 
plants that subsequently increased their market share 
were 16% less productive than those about to lose 
market share; by the end of the period, they had 
become 17% more productive. 


Technology growth seems to have both a direct and 
an indirect effect on market-share growth. First, it is 
linked to productivity growth, which in turn has strong 
positive ties with market share growth. In addition, 
technology growth has a direct effect on market-share 
growth, most likely because of its influence on product 
innovation. 


By the end of the period, the market rewarded those 
who managed to improve their efficiency or the quality 
of their product and hence their labour productivity, 
with an increase in market share. 


For more information, see the July 27, 2004 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Self-employment in rural Canada 


In 2001, nearly 4 out of every 10 of Canada’s self- 
employed workers lived in rural areas of the country. 
In areas where farming is most prevalent, 28% of 
wotkets were self-employed, or had self-employment 
income froma :secofidaty job... Uhichisetwice 
the proportion of only 13% among their urban 
counterparts. 


When farming is excluded, the proportion of rural 
wotkers who were either self-employed, or who 
earned some self-employment income from a 
secondary job, fell to 16%. 


However, farming’s relative importance is declining. 
Between 1981 and 2001, farm self-employment 
activity rates declined substantially among workers 
who lived outside the commuting zones of larger 
utban centres. In contrast, non-farm rates remained 
fairly stable between 1981 and 1986, then increased in 
the subsequent decade. 


Farm and non-farm self-employment activity rates 
were higher among rural men than women, but the 
gap between the rates narrowed between 1981 and 
2001. Also, about one-half of all workers aged 20 to 
64-with income from unincorporated self- 
employment relied on it for at least three-quarters of 
all income. While among those with self-employment 
income on farms, only one-third relied on it for most 
of their income. 


For more information, see the July 23, 2004 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 
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— Competition and productivity growth 


The reallocation of market share has a considerable 
influence on productivity growth, whether it comes 
from the entry and exit of firms, or gains and losses in 
existing firms. For example, between 1988 and 1997, 
the reallocation of output across plants contributed 
positively to productivity growth in all 22 manu- 
facturing industries studied. Reallocation was 
responsible for more than one-half of productivity 
growth in 13 of the 22. 


The pace of market-share reallocation increased in the 
1990s, as manufacturing was restructured in response 
to the changes brought about by the Free Trade 
Agreement with the United States and then the North 
American Free Trade Agreement. 


Two main sources of aggregate productivity growth 
can be identified: growth within plants and growth 
because of the reallocation of outputs across individual 
plants from the less to the more productive. 


The reallocation and restructuring take several forms. 
At the margin, some firms enter and displace firms 
that are less productive, many of which exit the market. 
Within the population of incumbent firms, market 
share is shifted from those who are less to those who 
are more productive. 


Large-scale and ongoing reallocation of outputs occurs 
across individual producers. On average, between 
1988 and 1997, 37% of market share in an industry 
was transferred from plants that either contracted or 
closed to new plants or plants that expanded. 


Continuing plants that increased market share acquired 
an additional 16 percentage points in market share over 
the period. Plants that entered captured 21 points. 
Continuing plants that lost market share lost a total of 
21 points, while the plants that closed relinquished 16. 


The pace of market-share turnover increased in the 
1990s. Shifts averaged 3.6 percentage points a year 
between 1979 and 1988, and 4.1 points a year between 
1988 and 1997. 


Between 1988 and 1997, 53% of aggregate produc- 
tivity growth was the result of the reallocation of 
outputs towards more productive plants. Between 
1979 and 1988, reallocation contributed 55%. 


Market-share changes are endemic to almost all 
industries. In industries with a large number of 
producers such as clothing, furniture and fixtures, and 
leather and allied products, about half of market share 
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was transferred from plants that either contracted or 
closed to new plants or plants that expanded between 
1988 and 1997, 


Shifts in market share were also substantial in two high- 
technology industries: electrical and electronic 
products, and industrial machinery. The intense 
competition in those two industries shifted nearly half 
of the market share across plants between 1988 and 
1997. 


The reallocation of output across plants made a 
positive, large contribution to productivity growth in 
all 22 manufacturing industries in the 1990s. Again, in 
those industries with a relatively large number of 
competitors, such as leather and allied, non-metallic 
mineral, clothing and textile products, almost all 
productivity growth came from market share 
reallocation. 


In industries where economies of scale were more 
important and with fewer competitors, such as 
transpottation equipment, refined petroleum, 
chemicals, primary metal and pulp and paper, within- 
plant productivity growth accounted for a larger 
proportion of the total. However, even in these 
industries, market-shate turnover made an important 
contribution to overall productivity growth. 


For more information, see the July 22, 2004 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


™ Economic consequences of widowhood 


Median family income declined continuously among 
seniot women who became widowed, especially 
compared with women who remained married. In the 
year before their husbands died, senior women had a 
median income of $24,400. One year after they were 
widowed, this amount had declined 1.6% to $24,000. 
Among married senior women, median family income 
remained unchanged at $26,800. 


However, five years down the road, median family 
income had fallen for both widows and senior women 
who remained married. Among widows, median 
family income declined 9.8%, more than six times 
greater than the 1.5% decline among other senior 
women. 


Not only did the standard of living of senior widows 
decline, but more also fell below the low-income 
threshold. And once in low income, it was very difficult 
to climb out. 
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The low-income rate for senior women who lost theit 
husbands in the following year was 3.6%. One year 
-after widowhood, their low-income rate increased to 
4.7%. At the same time, the low-income rate among 
matried women who did not become widows 
declined from 4.6% to only 3.3%. 


Following widowhood, the low-income rate for 
widows increased from year to year, while remaining 
relatively stable for the still-martied senior women. 


Five years after their husband’s death, proportionally 
more widows were in low income relative to their 
still-married counterparts. The low-income rate of 
widows increased to 9.4%, twice the 4.8% among 
seniot women who remained married. 


In 2001, Canada had just over 1.2 million widowed 
men and women aged 65 and over, a 6.4% increase 
from 1996. Widows outnumbered widowers four to 
one. In fact, widows accounted for 45% of all women 
aged 65 and over. With increased longevity—8 1.3 
years for women, 75.3 for men—women will most 
likely live longer and live alone for considerable 
portions of their lives. 


For more information, see the July 22, 2004 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Household Internet use 


The number of Canadian households surfing the 
Internet continued to grow in 2003. An estimated 7.9 
million (64%) of the 12.3 million Canadian households 
had at least one member who used the Internet 
regularly in 2003, either from home, work, school, a 
public library or another location. This was a 5% 
increase from 2002, but well below the annual gains 
of 19% and 24% observed in 2000 and 2001. 


Households with high income, members active in the 
labour force, those with children still living at home, 
and people with higher levels of education have been 
in the forefront of Internet adoption. 


Internet use was highest at home. About 6.7 million 
households had at least one member who regularly 
used the Internet from home, a gain of 7% since 2002. 
These households accounted for neatly 55% of the 
total, up from 51% in 2002. 


In 2003, 82% of households in the highest income 
group had a member who used the Internet from 
home. This was more than double the proportion of 
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33% among these households five yeats earlier. 
However, lower income households are making strides 
in logging on. Nearly 45% (1.3 million) of the 
households in the second income quartile (income 
between $24,001 and $43,999) had someone who 
used the Internet from home in 2003, up 13% from 
2002—the highest growth in connections. In contrast, 
the proportion of households regularly using the 
Internet from home remained relatively unchanged for 
the lowest income quattile. 


Rates of Internet use still varied substantially across 
family types, with children a key factor. Single-family 
households with unmarried children under the age of 
18 had the highest rate of Internet use from home last 
year, about 73%. 


Also, the higher the level of education in the household, 
the mote likely it is to have an Internet connection from 
home. Neatly 77% of households with someone with 
a university degree were connected from home. 


Internet use from home increased in most provinces 
in 2003. The highest rates of use were in British 
Columbia, Ontario and Alberta where roughly 6 out 
of every 10 households were connected to the Internet 
at home. 


For more information, see the July 8, 2004 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


li STUDIES FROM OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


—————————— 
M@ Illness, disability and job separation 


Effects of four illness or disability conditions on the 
tate of job separation for 12 reasons are estimated 
using the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics. 
Two of four effects that are statistically significant 
(under conservative Bayesian criteria for statistical 
significance) are consistent with the idea that workers 
weigh illness and disability as costs, and calculate the 
costs and benefits of continuing to work with an illness 
or disability. These are: 
e Disabling illness increases the hazard of leaving a 
job. 
e Work-related disability increases the odds of 
leaving a poorly paid job. 
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The other two effects are: 

e Disabling illness decreases the odds of layoff. 

e Non-work disability increases the odds of leaving 
one job to take a different job. 


This last effect is consistent with a stress-interruption 
process. Other effects are statistically significant under 
conventional criteria for statistical significance, and 
most ate also consistent with cost-benefit and stress 
theories. See “Effects of illness and disability on job 
separation” by William Magee, Social Science and Medicine 
58, no. 6 (March 2004): 1121-1134. 


— Work and learning in Canada’s 
‘new economy’ 


Policies hailing lifelong learning in the so-called ‘new 
economy’ promote equitable knowledge work and 
wotk-related learning opportunities for all. However, 
inequity between the sexes persists both in access to 
and experience of these learning opportunities. See 
‘What happens to the girls? Gender, work and learning 
in Canada’s ‘new economy’ ” by Tara Fenwick, Gender 
and Education 16, no. 2 (June 2004): 169-185. 


@ Labour market outcomes of 
postsecondary graduates 


The evolving knowledge-based economy is widely 
believed to affect the labour market outcomes of 
highly educated workers. However, conflicting 
arguments arise regarding the needs of the new 
economy, and little evidence is available in the research 
literature to determine whether the labour market 
outcomes of various postsecondary graduates have 
changed among graduates of recent cohorts. 


Drawing on the 1982, 1986, 1990, and 1995 National 
Graduates Surveys, this paper builds on previous 
research by comparing the earnings and employment 
outcomes of gtaduates of various levels of 
postsecondary schooling (1.e., trades, college, and 
university) and fields of study over a 13-year period. 
The analyses suggest that the labour market 
experiences of postsecondary graduates of the various 
programs have remained relatively stable over the 
period investigated. See “A comparison of the labour 
market outcomes of postsecondary graduates of 
various levels and fields over a four-cohort period” 
by David Walters, Canadian Journal of Soctology 29, no. 1 
(Winter 2004): 1-27. 


What’s new? 


@ Short-term employment transitions of 
the Canadian labour force 


Using the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
for the period 1993 to 1996, this paper examines 
patterns and determinants of labour force transitions 
of adequately employed and underemployed workers 
in an attempt to explore whether employment 
dynamics differ significantly between rural and urban 
wotkers to the detriment of rural economic 
performance. The results indicate that adequately 
employed rural workers are significantly more likely 
to enter underemployment, but that once they are 
underemployed, they have a higher probability of 
returning to adequate employment. 


The study also found weak evidence that education 
has a lower effect on the probability of moving out of 
underemployment in rural than in urban areas. In 
addition, rural women are significantly less likely than 
their male counterparts and urban workers to enter 
adequate employment, although the presence of young 
children does not seem to especially constrain the 
employment of rural women. See “Short-term 
employment transitions of the Canadian labour force: 
rural-urban differences in underemployment” by 
E. Vera-Toscano, E. Phimister and A. Weersink, 
Agricultural Economics 30, no. 2 (March 2004): 129-142. 


@ The individualization of risk, irregular 
work shifts and Canadian youth 


The individualization of risk is alleged to have 
generated a tise in flexible and insecure forms of non- 
standard employment, which in turn create ‘new 
inequalities and insecurities’ that permeate all social 
groups. Using longitudinal data from the Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics (1993 to 1998), this 
study empirically assesses this claim by examining the 
levels of insecurity, composition and voluntary nature 
of jobs with irregular work times. 


Jobs with irregular shifts have an internal hierarchy that 
produces different levels of economic, employment 
relation and social integration insecurity. The majority 
of youth in these jobs face higher insecurity and view 
non-standard shifts as involuntary, supporting the 
notion that risk is increasingly shifted from the state or 
firm to the individual. The broader implications for 
social life are then considered, followed by the 
discussion of whether these are ‘stop-gap’ jobs or the 
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creation of a ‘precarious proletariat’. See “Demand for 
flexibility or generation of insecurity? The 
individualization of risk, irregular work shifts and 
Canadian youth” by Melinda Mills, Journal of Youth 
Studies 7, no. 2 (June 2004): 115-139. 


M@ Economic integration of immigrants 
to Canada 


The relative prosperity of Canada’s larger metropolitan 
areas makes it tempting to believe that immigrants 
integrate into the economy with relative ease, such that 
they enjoy a standard of living fairly comparable to 
native-born Canadians. This paper reviews the 
literature on the economic integration of Canadian 
immigrants and suggests that differences among 
‘immigrants—according to the circumstances and 
timing of their arrival—have significant implications 
for their economic success. 


While the evidence indicates that, on average, 
immigrants continue to experience an earnings 
disadvantage at entry with respect to their Canadian- 
born counterparts, most recent studies reject the idea 
that the earnings of the two groups eventually 
converge. See “Economic integration of immigrants 
to Canada: A short survey” by Derek Hum and Wayne 
Simpson, Canadian Journal of Urban Research 13, no. 1 
(Summer 2004): 46-61. 


M@ The deteriorating economic welfare 
of Canadian immigrants 


Both the low-income and the earnings gap between 
immigrants and the Canadian-born appear to have 
increased, particularly for recent immigrants. While the 
incidence of low income fell among the Canadian- 
born during the 1990s, it increased among immigrants 
in all education and age groups, and from most non- 
traditional source countries. 


In Canada’s major cities, virtually all of the increase in 
low-income rates during the 1990s was concentrated 
among the immigrant population. Deterioration in 
their economic well-being occurred despite policy 
changes designed to select individuals with a potential 
for contributing to the Canadian economy. This study 
found that changes in immigrant characteristics 
accounted for roughly one-third of the increase in the 
gap. Decreasing economic returns to foreign work 


experience and education also played a large role. See 
“The deteriorating economic welfare of Canadian 
immigrants” by Garnett Picot, Canadian Journal of Urban 
Research 13, no. 1 (Summer 2004): 25-45. 


— Consumption and standards of living 
of the Quebec Inuit 


This study explores some recent trends in the 
economic practices of the Inuit of Nunavik, Quebec. 
It is based on a characterization of the monetary and 
non-monetary transactions made by a sample of 38 
Inuit households in 1995. The analyses show that the 
Inuit are highly dependent on manufactured goods. 
The rise in income has allowed for more discretionary 
income; however, analyses suggest that current 
economic conditions place limitations on the 
development of individual wants and aspirations, as 
well as playing a significant role in encouraging 
traditional norms of conduct. It is suggested that 
material conditions and values mutually reinforce one 
another to reduce the penetration of a consumer 
culture. See “Consumption and standards of living of 
the Quebec Inuit: Cultural permanence and 
discontinuities” by Marcelle Chabot, Canadian Review of 
Sociology and Anthropology 41, no. 2 (May 2004): 147- 
170. 


H Conseil du patronat du Québec: 
a neo-liberal outlook? 


Recent studies of the Conseil du patronat du Québec 
(Quebec council of employers) argue that it has 
modernized its discourse, moving from neo-liberalism 
toward dialogue and co-operation with unions and 
the state. These studies suggest Quebec’s employer 
associations are developing a different political 
economy than the liberal one found in the rest of 
Canada. This article assesses these arguments using the 
discourse of the Council since its inception. It argues 
that the organization’s strategic outlook has remained 
steadfastly neo-liberal since the early 1980s, suggesting 
the need for caution in developing accounts of 
Quebec’s economic exceptionalism. See “The Quebec 
Patronat: Proposing a neo-liberal political economy 
after all” by Peter Graefe, Canadian Review of Sociology 
and Anthropology 41, no. 2 (May 2004): 171-193. 
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H Housing demand, coping strategy 
and selection bias 


In conventional modeling of housing demand, 
consumers choose living arrangements, tenure, and 
housing on the basis of price, income, wealth, and taste. 
However, it is both costly and onerous to alter one’s 
housing conditions. It is argued therefore that 
consumers employ housing strategies to cope with 
labour market risks and expectations about their 
future—strategies that may differ from one 
demographic group to the next. In conventional 
modeling of housing demand, it is also well-known 
that selection bias can arise—that is, omitted variables 
that help account for one aspect of housing (say, tenure 
choice) also subsequently affect the nature of the 
demand function for other aspects of housing demand 
(say, the amount spent on housing by a renter 
household). One such variable is wealth, a variable that 
is typically not available in household survey data. 


This paper argues that the most important variables 
that may give rise to selection bias are variables that 
also reflect the coping strategies employed by 
consumers. The paper estimates a model of housing 
choice using Canada-wide pooled samples from the 
1980s and 1990s. In this paper, the price of housing 
services and income prospects vary by region. The 
paper shows how individuals and families in different 
housing markets across Canada respond, and how this 
demonstrates coping strategies (from doubling up to 
substandard housing). The paper presents evidence to 
support the argument that selection bias is important 
in understanding how consumers cope. See “Housing 
demand, coping strategy, and selection bias” by John 
R. Miron, Growth and Change 35, no. 2 (Spring 2004): 
220-261. 
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™ Housing affordability burdens 


This study uses national survey and census data on 
shelter costs and income to describe changes in the 
proportion and number of low-income households 
spending more than half of their income on shelter. 
While affordability problems increased consistently 
over the last two decades for almost all classes of 
households, the problems are highly concentrated 
among those with low incomes. 


Women maintaining a household are significantly more 
likely to experience problems, and the number of 
income recipients in a household is a key indicator of a 
potential problem. While all regions and major cities 
had increasing problems, major differences were 
evident across regions and urban centres. No 
correlation was found between the growth of cities or 
the growth in rent levels and the growing proportion 
of low-income households with severe affordability 
problems. Housing prices were remarkably stable 
during the 1990s and cannot be claimed as the main 
cause of the escalating problem. However, strong 
correlations relate the growth of affordability 
problems to city size and to the prevailing rent level, 
suggesting that land rent is a factor in determining the 
problem’s spatial incidence and that continued 
concentration of the population in major cities will fuel 
the growth of the problem. See “Canada’s increasing 
housing affordability burdens” by Eric Moore and 
Andrejs Skaburskis, Housing Studies 19, no. 3 (May 
2004): 395-413. 
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Is that right? You didn't read The Daily? Did you know that it's 
the best statistical information source in the country? 


Son OTs aaa e ' Subscribe to The Daily 
Daily provides economic . 7 
and social data that's on the Internet. 
It's FREE. 


available free of charge on our 
Web site. Journalists never 
miss it. Business leaders and 
policy makers use it to make 
sound decisions. 


The Daily delivers the latest statistics 
and analyses ona vatiety of topics: 


Visit www.statcan.ca to read 
The Daily when you need it. 
Or subscribe to the free online 
delivery service and receive 
The Daily automatically 

by e-mail. 
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trends in income 
consumer price index 
international Wace 
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gross domestic 
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All new data from Statistics Canada 
must be officially announced in The 
Daily. So if you read it every day, 
you don't miss a thing! 


The Daily delivers news directly from 
Statistics Canada—with easy-to-read 
news releases, informative tables and 
simple charts that clearly illustrate the 
news. 
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labour and 


income facts 


Selected charts and analysts 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Customet Services 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Dissemination agent 
(613) 951-9497 


Annual Surveys—Service Industries 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Lucie Lussier 


(613) 951-0410 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: John Gartley 
(613) 951-6906 


Employment and income 


surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Marc Lévesque 
(613) 951-4090 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Workplace Information Directorate 
(Human Resources and Skills 
Development Canada) 

Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Financial Security 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1888 297-7355 
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General social survey 
Education, iwork, and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 


(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 


(613) 951-5979 


Time use 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 


(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 

Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Patricia Schembari 
(613) 951-9502 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7608 
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Key labour and income facts 


Unionization 


At 13.4 million, average paid employment (employees) 
during the first half of 2004 was 214,000 higher than during 
the same period a year earlier. Union membership also 
erew, from 4.0 million to 4.1 million. Because the increase 
in membership matched the growth in employee counts, 
the unionization rate (density) remained unchanged at 30.5%. 


Women registered a slight increase in their rate (to 30.6%) 
while the rate for men fell marginally to 30.3%. This was 
. the first time that the women’s rate surpassed the men’s. 


Union density fell marginally in both the public sector (to 
72.3%) and the private sector (to 17.8%). 


Six provinces recorded rate increases, three (Nova Scotia, 
Alberta and British Columbia) saw declines, and Ontario’s 
rate remained the same. 


The rate remained virtually unchanged for both full-time 
wotkers (32.0%) and part-time workers (23.6%). 


Newfoundland and Labrador and Quebec 
remain the most unionized provinces; Alberta, 
the least. 


Newfoundland and Labrador = 


Quebec Beier ai aren 
Manitoba nase VAR nese RG WGP MAME NARA CM aE 


Saskatchewan Hi UAC 
British Cun). 


Prince Edward Island =seseneaeccan 
New Brunswick -=_=esseetaiaeietaiat 


f 2004 
Nova Scotia ieeeetecsnr fi 
Ontario (eee ff] 2003 
Alberta P= 


20 25 30 35 40 
Unionization rate (%) 


Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-June averages 
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Data sources 


Information on union membership, density and coverage 
by various socio-demographic characteristics, including 
earnings, are from the Labour Force Survey. Further 
details can be obtained from Marc Lévesque, Labour 
Statistics Division, Statistics Canada at (613) 951-4090. 


Data on strikes, lockouts and workdays lost, and those 
on major wage settlements were supplied by Human 
Resources and Skills Development Canada (HRSDC). Fur- 
ther information on these statistics may be obtained from 
Angele Charbonneau, Workplace Information Directorate, 
HRSDC at 1 800 567-6866. 
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Whien density inched up to 31.2% 
among permanent employees, while 
falling from 26.5% to 25.4% for those 
in non-permanent jobs. The rate fell in 
large workplaces (100 and more 
employees) and remained unchanged in 
smaller ones. 


Unionization rose in 5 of the 16 major 
industry groups: public administration; 
manufacturing; information, culture and 
recreation; finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing; and other (miscellaneous) 
industries. It remained unchanged in 
trade, and fell in the rest of the industry 


groups. 


Among the 10 major occupational 
groups, union density rose in 5 and fell 
iin Os. 


The number of employees who were 
not union members but covered by a 
collective agreement averaged 260,000, 
down slightly from 272,000 a year 
earlier. 
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The highest unionization rates were in public-sector industries. 
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Public administration 


Educational services 
Utilities >= 
Health care and social assistance >>> 


Transportation and warehousing F 


Construction 


Manufacturing 
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Natural resources [Heme ersesnena 
Trade —ieenen 
Business, building and other support = 


Other services F 2004 


Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing i, 2003 


ao 

Accommodation and food services P=) 

Professional, scientific and technical > 
[esl 


Agriculture 


oO 
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Unionization rate (%) 


Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-June averages 


Unionization in community service occupations far outpaced 
that in others. 


Health 


Social and public service Ff 


Occupations unique to production /"™ 


Trades, transport and equipment operators Re 


Culture and recreation P= ee 
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Natural and applied sciences 
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Management en 
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Union membership and coverage in the first half of 2003 and 2004 
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2003 2004 
Union density Union density 
Total So Total ——$$——____ 
employees Members Coverage* employees Members Coverage* 
000 % % 000 % % 
Both sexes 13,186 30.5 32.6 13,400 30.5 32.4 
Men 6,728 S055 32.9 6,778 S053 oon 
Women 6,458 30.5 S288 6,622 30.6 32.4 
Sector** 
Public 2,997 7 76.0 3,114 W223 TOW 
Private 10,188 18.1 19.8 10,286 17.8 1983 
Age 
15 to 24 2.233 13.9 WO 238 13.4 15.0 
25 to 54 9,588 Boro Soni 9,729 33.6 35.6 
25 to 44 6,596 30.0 S25 6,642 29.9 Silke) 
45 to 54 2,992 41.4 43.6 3,088 41.3 43.6 
55 and over 1,364 36.5 O8n3 1432 36.1 Cao 
Education 
Less than Grade 9 383 30.8 32:6 389 29.2 3053 
Some high school 1,564 23.8 2573 1,483 PPT 24.0 
High school graduation 2,695 PU Te 29.5 2,750 28.0 29.5 
Some postsecondary 1,347 23.6 25.5 1,423 2322 24.8 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 4,532 3orS 35.9 4,571 34.4 36.5 
University degree 2,665 3583 38.0 2,785 34.4 Sao 
Province 
Atlantic 906 29.7 Silat 923 30.5 Shiels: 
Newfoundland and Labrador 184 SCT 39.4 187 39.4 40.6 
Prince Edward Island 55 DO) 7 Sie 56 30.8 8257 
Nova Scotia Sel 28.3 29.5 380 PUT 28.8 
New Brunswick 296 26.4 28.0 300 28.4 29.8 
Quebec 6), Zhe} Chee) 41.1 3,182 37.6 40.7 
Ontario S275 27.0 XSi Tl SRO Ons ZileO) 28.4 
Prairies PISS’ leer 29.2 2,286 PL SO) 29.1 
Manitoba 477 34.6 36.8 480 Com oXe),. 1 
Saskatchewan 382 Cyal i/ 36.2 389 34.8 36.2 
Alberta 12395 23.0 24.6 1,417 De 24.1 
British Columbia 12623 BONS 34.5 eby 32.9 34.3 
Work status 
Full-time 10,707 32.1 34.3 10,914 32.0 oye. 
Part-time 2,479 Z23e PASS) Zein 23.6 25.0 
Industry 
Goods-producing 3,276 31.0 Sore 3,262 30.8 32.8 
Agriculture 120 4.1 4.8 114 3.9 4.8 
Natural resources 229 PAS 26.6 234 24.5 26.5 
Utilities 130 68.9 2nd Hen 67.9 70.8 
Construction 598 32.8 34.4 609 31.4 BIS 7/ 
Manufacturing 2,198 30.4 32.8 2,174 SOLD 32.4 
Service-producing 9,910 30.4 32.4 10,138 30.4 Sy) <8) 
Trade Pro NGO 14.6 2,169 scm) WAS 
Transportation and warehousing 620 42.2 44.0 665 41.0 42.6 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 785 8.6 9.9 814 8.7 ORZ 
Professional, scientific and technical 661 4.3 5) (4 658 4.1 5.4 
Business, building and other 
support 452 12fe' 14.7 472 2nd V3.5 
Education TOGA 70.0 KOA 1,047 69.0 UPS) 
Health care and social assistance 1,461 Ow 55.6 1,725) 53.6 Doe 
Information, culture and recreation WL 25.8 28.2 592 26.8 28.6 
Accommodation and food 910 WAS 8.2 920 6.9 The) 
Other 481 9.0 Al 0) 465 9.4 10.6 
Public administration 798 68.3 UD 811 69.2 74.5 
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Union membership and coverage in the first half of 2003 and 2004 (concluded) 


2003 2004 
Union density Union density 
Totale<.  ————¥——$________. Total —_——— 
employees Members Coverage” employees Members Coverage* 
Occupation 000 % % 000 % % 
Management 872 8.6 10.9 958 Soh ailerA 
Business, finance and administrative 2,534 BBS) 26.1 2,680 25.8 27.8 
Professional SoS 16.1 18.1 336 16.6 19.4 
Financial and administrative 690 PAV AY, Zon 705 24.3 26.4 
Clerical tol 27.0 ZO 1,639 28.4 30.1 
Natural and applied sciences 889 24.4 27.0 881 24.7 26.9 
Health 769 62.5 64.6 790 63.4 65.2 
Professional 86 43.9 50.4 98 41.9 47.0 
Nursing 259 SadlezZ 82.8 259 80.2 81.6 
Technical 176 56.6 SYLT/ 179 59.5 60.9 
Support staff 247 53.6 HORS 254 57.0 58.5 
Social and public service 1,036 61-9 64.7 1,024 61.0 63.9 
Legal, social and religious workers 410 41.2 43.6 406 39.4 41.6 
Teachers and professors 626 oLo 78.6 618 SEZ TASS 
Secondary and elementary 429 89.3 Chet 425 87.5 89.5 
Other 197 45.4 51.4 193 48.1 54.4 
Culture and recreation 287 27.8 29.4 276 Zon 30.3 
Sales and service 33565 PX Ne” PPLE 3,546 20.7 21.9 
Wholesale 363 6.3 8.0 S22 FO 6.0 
Retail 983 12.8 13.8 1,004 12.0 42.9 
Food and beverage ou 8.8 Or 933 OrZ 10S) 
Protective services 221 53.6 59.4 221 Hose 60.8 
Child care and home support 255 SIE )AS) 41.7 PAG | 37.4 38.6 
Travel and accommodation {| 23 PE al 28.8 1e195 26.5 27.9 
Trades, transport and equipment 
operators 7s Si 39.6 1,816 36.6 38.8 
Contractors and supervisors 105 30.7 S20 110 28.8 3225. 
Construction trades Dif 40.4 42.6 216 Si6 39.5 
Other trades 685 39.6 41.9 694 38.9 41.3 
Transportation equipment operators 476 36a 38.6 491 37.0 38.8 
Helpers and labourers 290 SOIRS, 36.0 306 32.6 34.8 
Unique to primary industry 252 16.8 TES: 245 1150) 16.1 
Unique to production 1,198 38.4 41.1 1,184 Sez 40.1 
Machine operators and assemblers 998 38.5 41.2 993 38.8 40.7 
Labourers 199 SON 40.7 191 35.0 S785 
Workplace size 
Under 20 employees 4,403 12.8 14.1 4,386 12.8 14.1 
20 to 99 employees 4,291 SileZ So22 4,452 SieZ Son 
100 to 500 employees 2,856 43.3 46.0 2,856 42.5 45.0 
Over 500 employees 1,636 54.4 Sias 1,706 54.0 56.7 
Job tenure 
1 to 12 months 2,912 15.0 live 2,950 Ho 16.8 
Over 1 year to 5 years 4,431 22.9 24.6 4,440 PABKS 25 
Over 5 years to 9 years 1,741 30.7 32.6 1,864 30.5 S22 
Over 9 years to 14 years 1,436 41.0 43.2 | oka! 39.8 Aan 
Over 14 years 2,665 54.5 56.9 2,813 53.6 56.0 
Job status 
Permanent 11,614 Sates 33.0 Al (hey? Sh SOHO 


Non-permanent WO 26.5 29.3 1,618 25.4 28.0 


Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-June averages 
Union members and persons who are not union members but covered by collective agreements (for example, some religious group members). 

** Public-sector employees are those working for government departments or agencies; Crown corporations; or publicly funded schools, hospitals or other 
institutions. Private-sector employees are all other wage and salary earners. 
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Aiereviaiey 4.0 million (30.3%) 
employees belonged to a union in 2003. 
An additional 283,000 (2.1%) were 


coveted by a collective agreement. 


Those in the public sector—govern- 
ment, Crown corporations, and publicly 
funded schools or hospitals—were four 
times as likely as their private-sector 
counterparts to belong to a union 
(72.0% versus 18.2%). 


Almost 1 in 3 full-time employees 
belonged to a union, compared with 
about 1 in 4 part-time. Also, almost 1 in 
3 permanent employees was a union 
member, compared with 1 in 4 non- 
permanent. 


High unionization rates were found 
among employees aged 45 to 54 
(40.8%); among those with a university 
degree (34.8%); in Newfoundland and 
Labrador (38.2%) and Quebec (37.6%); 
in educational services (69.0%), public 
administration (68.4%), and utilities 
(67.7%); and in health care occupations 
(53.4%). 


Low unionization rates were recorded 
among 15 to 24 year-olds (13.5%); in 
Alberta (22.4%); in agriculture (3.5%); 
in professional, scientific and technical 
services (4.5%); and in management 
occupations (9.1%). 


Union membership, 2003 


Union member 


Total a 
employees Total Density 
000 000 % 
Both sexes 13,333 4,036 30.3 
Men 6,820 2,082 SONS 
Women Gy5u3 1,954 SON) 
Sector* 
Public 2,998 2,159 72.0 
Private 10,335 ova 18.2 
Age 
15 to) 24 2,298 310 oro 
25 to 54 9,653 3,220 3o4 
25 to 44 6,636 1,994 30.1 
45 to 54 SrOiG 4 PAB 40.8 
55 and over ie382 501 3023 
Education 
Less than Grade 9 391 nS 29.4 
Some high school (e560 364 ZnS 
High school graduation 2,746 HOW 27.6 
Some postsecondary Oe SAT Zon 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 4,548 1,540 8339 
University degree PATONG: 944 34.8 
Province 
Atlantic 931 203 29.3 
Newfoundland and Labrador 190 683 38.2 
Prince Edward Island 58 16 28.3 
Nova Scotia 379 104 27.4 
New Brunswick 303 80 26.4 
Quebec BOO 1,189 37.6 
Ontario 5,319 1,427 26.8 
Prairies 2,278 616 Poth A 
Manitoba 478 167 34.9 
Saskatchewan 386 133 34.3 
Alberta 1,414 S111 22.4 
British Columbia 1,640 531 S24 
Work status 
Full-time 10,893 3,468 S128 
Part-time 2,440 569 Z2K3 
Industry 
Goods-producing Boho) 1,029 30.8 
Agriculture 120 4 Sits, 
Natural resources 239 60 24.9 
Utilities eA 89 67.7 
Construction 644 210 S2.1 
Manufacturing 2,204 666 30.2 
Service-producing 9,994 3,007 30.1 
Trade 2,159 284 ont 
Transportation and warehousing 629 262 41.7 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 789 68 Sh 
Professional, scientific and technical 653 29 4.5 
Business, building and other support 469 60 12.9 
Education 1,001 691 69.0 
Health care and social assistance 1,482 792 53.4 
Information, culture and recreation 596 4154 25.4 
Accommodation and food 921 68 7.4 
Other 482 44 9.2 
Public administration 815 OSI 68.4 
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mp reHRISHIRHON Hite For men (30.5%) 
in 2003 slightly exceeded that for women 
(30.0%). 


Among men, part-time employees had 
a much lower rate than full-time (17.6% 
versus 32.1%). Among women the gap 
was narrower (25:7% versus 31.5%). 


The unionization rate of women in the 
public sector (73.9%) exceeded that of 
men (69.0%), reflecting women’s pres- 
ence in public administration, and in 
teaching and health positions. However, 
in the private sector, only 13.0% were 
unionized, compared with 22.5% of 
men. The lower rate among women 
reflected their predominance in sales 
and several service occupations. 


A higher-than-average rate was recorded 
among men with a postsecondary cer- 
tificate or diploma (34.6%), as well as 
among those with high school gradua- 
tion (30.7%). For women, the highest 
rate was registered among those with a 
university degree (40.9%), reflecting un- 
ionization in occupations such as health 
care and teaching. 


Among those in permanent positions, 
men had slightly higher rates than 
women (31.5% versus 30.5%). Among 
those in non-permanent positions, 
women were more unionized than men 
(26.7% versus 23.5%). 
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Union membership, 2003 (concluded) 


Union member 


Total 
employees Total Density 
000 000 % 
Occupation 
Management 891 81 9.1 
Business, finance and administrative 2,570 625 24.3 
Professional B20 oe) 16.9 
Financial and administrative 03 154 21.8 
Clerical 1,542 416 Zh 
Natural and applied sciences 898 22S 24.8 
Health 768 481 6275 
Professional 86 36 42.0 
Nursing PEEVE 208 81.0 
Technical 178 102 ied) 
Support staff 248 134 54.1 
Social and public service 1,013 615 60.7 
Legal, social and religious workers 413 165 40.0 
Teachers and professors 600 450 fo.0 
Secondary and elementary 408 361 88.6 
Other 192 89 46.1 
Culture and recreation 295 79 Zon 
Sales and service SOM 2 737 20.6 
Wholesale 356 21 5.8 
Retail 1,000 128 12.8 
Food and beverage a2 46 8.9 
Protective services 224 119 Cone 
Child care and home support 250 96 38.6 
Travel and accommodation (e220) SVZIf 26.8 
Trades, transport and equipment 
operators 1,849 693 CHARS 
Contractors and supervisors 107 33 SeO 
Construction trades 243 99 40.6 
Other trades 696 Zio 39.2 
Transportation equipment operators 492 181 36.9 
Helpers and labourers 312 107 34.2 
Unique to primary industries 266 43 16.1 
Unique to production eZ: 460 38.0 
Machine operators and assemblers 1,006 382 38.0 
Labourers 204 78 38.3 
Workplace size 
Under 20 employees 4,454 563 12.6 
20 to 99 employees 4,340 1,341 30.9 
100 to 500 employees 2,866 1,228 42.9 
Over 500 employees 1,673 904 54.1 
Job tenure 
1 to 12 months 2,973 437 14.7 
Over 1 year to 5 years 4,473 1,033 Zon 
Over 5 years to 9 years 1,796 552 30.8 
Over 9 years to 14 years {oes 560 40.2 
Over 14 years 2,698 1,454 53.9 
Job status 
Permanent 11,673 3,619 SUG, 
Non-permanent 1,660 417 2501 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Public-sector employees are those working for government departments or 
agencies; Crown corporations; or publicly funded schools, hospitals or other 
institutions. Private-sector employees are all other wage and salary earners. 
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Waiwarea jobs generally 
provide higher earnings than 
non-unionized ones. How- 
ever, factors other than col- 
lective bargaining provisions 
play a role as well. These 
include varying distributions 
of unionized employees by 
age, sex, job tenure, industry, 
occupation, firm size, and 
geographical location. 


Although these factors have 
not been examined, it is clear 
that unionized workers and 
jobs tend to have certain 
characteristics that are asso- 
ciated with higher earnings. 
For example, union density 
is higher among men, older 
workers, those with higher 
education, those with long 
tenure, and those in larger 
workplaces. Although dif- 
ferences in earnings and 
non-wage benefits cannot be 
attributed solely to union 
status, the union wage pre- 
mium (after adjusting for 
employee and workplace 
characteristics) has been esti- 
mated at 7.7%. 


In 2003, the average hourly 
earnings of unionized work- 
ers were higher than those of 
non-unionized workers. This 
held true for those working 
both full time ($21.51 versus 
13:09). anduapart time 
($18.28 versus $11.03). 


In addition to having higher 
hourly earnings, unionized 
part-time employees gener- 
ally worked more hours 
per week than their non- 
unionized counterparts 
(19.3 hours versus 16.8): 
As a result, their average 
weekly earnings were nearly 
doublewo362, 62 versus 
$188.89). 


Average earnings and usual hours by union and job status, 2003 


All em- 
ployees 
Both sexes 18.06 
Union member 21.05 
Union coverage” 2A Os 
Not a union 
member** 16.65 
Men 19.78 
Union member 22203 
Union coverage* 22.00 
Not a union 
member** 18.69 
Women 16.27 
Union member 20.01 
Union coverage* 19.94 
Not a union 
member** 14.55) 
Atlantic 15.16 
Union member 19.44 
Union coverage* 19.39 
Not a union 
member** 13.28 
Quebec 17.46 
Union member PORNZ 
Union coverage* 20.01 
Not a union 
member** 15.67 
Ontario 18.93 
Union member ZARoS 
Union coverage* 21.88 
Not a union 
member** Aifinieo) 
Prairie 17.37 
Union member 20.31 
Union coverage* 20.38 
Not a union 
member** Aol 
British Columbia 19.03 
Union member 22.59 
Union coverage* LA ISNS, 
Not a union 
member** Agee 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


* 


Hourly earnings 


Full- 
time 


19.24 
ZARor 
21.49 


18.09 


20.70 
Dey) 
Leco2 


» 19.84 


17.40 
20.45 
20.41 


15.88 


16.04 
ON 
19.68 


14.27 


18.34 
20:23 
PAD AME 


16.94 


20.34 
22299 
22.61 


19.36 


18.54 
20.85 
20.94 


Aeo2 


20.28 
23.20 
23.17 


18.70 


example, some religious group members). 
** Workers who are neither union members nor covered by collective agreements. 


Part- 
time 


12.79 
18.28 
18.07 


11.03 


11.96 
Tif hs) 
ATA 


10.70 


13.13 
18.53 
18.34 


11.18 


10.58 
eG 
16.89 


9.00 


13.52 
19.49 
19.06 


11.00 


12.39 
I TOSAKS 
17.06 


11.14 


12.16 
WZ o 
17.23 


10.55 


14.37 
19.69 
19.54 


12130 


Usual weekly hours, main job 


All em- 
ployees 


Full- 
time 


Union members and persons who are not union members but covered by collective agreements (for 


Part- 
time 


On average, unionized women working full time received 92% as much in hourly 
earnings as their male counterparts. In contrast, women working part time earned 


7% more. 
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W age gains in 2003 (2.6%) fell below the rate of 
inflation (2.8%), reversing the picture of the two pre- 
vious years. During the first five months of 2004, wage 
gains averaged 1.5%, slightly higher than the rate of 
inflation (1.3%). 


Wage gains in the public sector in 2003 were about 
double those in the private sector. However, in the 
first five months of 2004, the public sector significantly 
trailed the private sector. 


Annual statistics on strikes, lockouts and person-days 
lost are affected by several factors, including collective 
bargaining timetables, size of the unions involved, strike 


Key labour and income facts 


duration, and state of the economy. The number of 
collective agreements up for renewal in a year deter- 
mines the potential for industrial disputes. Union size 
and strike duration determine the number of person- 
days lost. The state of the economy influences the like- 
lihood of an industrial dispute, given that one is legally 
possible. 


The estimated number of person-days lost through 
strikes and lockouts fell from a little over 3 million in 
2002 to roughly 1.8 million in 2003. 


Major wage settlements, inflation and labour disputes 


Average annual increase 
in base wage rates* 


Labour disputes and time lost 


Annual 
Public Private change in Proportion 
sector sector Total consumer Strikes and Workers Person-days _ of estimated 
Year employees** employees** employees price index* lockouts involved not worked _ working time 
% 000 000 % 
1980 10.9 Uilnie tale 10.1 1,028 439 9,130 O87 
1981 iS 1276 UO) 12.4 1,049 341 8,850 O30 
1982 10.4 9.5 10.2 10.9 679 464 9), (AZ OS 
1983 4.6 OHO) 4.8 5.8 645 329 4,441 0.18 
1984 3.9 34,2 3.6 4.3 716 187 3,883 0.15 
1985 SG) SS) Shi 4.0 829 162 S26 0.12 
1986 SHO 3.0 3.4 4.1 748 484 elon 0.27 
1987 4.1 3.8 4.0 4.4 668 582 3,810 0.14 
1988 4.0 0 4.4 4.0 548 207 4,901 Onn 
1989 9), O92 On2 5.0 627 445 3,701 0.13 
1990 5.6 Of ORO: 4.8 59 270 5,079 0.17 
1991 3.4 4.4 SHG 5.6 463 253 PROM 6) 0.09 
1992 2.0 2.6 Paxil 1) 404 150 DANG 0.07 
1993 0.6 0.8 0.7 1.8 381 102 Ae Odn7, 0:05 
1994 ms ar? 0.3 OZ 374 81 1,607 0.06 
1995 0.6 1.4 0.9 Dee 328 149 1,583 0.05 
1996 OS le 0.9 156) 330 276 3,269 0.11 
1997 evn 1.8 ihe) 1.6 284 258 3,608 0.12 
1998 1.6 1.8 et 0.9 381 244 2,444 0.08 
1999 2.0 PZ Za Le 410 158 2,435 0.08 
2000 25 2.4 BAS: 2p 374 129 1,585 0.05 
2001 3.4 S30 She 2.6 378 220 2,199 0.07 
2002 2.9 BSS Zao Zee 294 168 3,028 0.09 
2003 2.9 159) Za0) 2.8 261 79 1,754 0.05 

2004 0.4 2.6 ile5) es 


Sources: Prices Division; Human Resources and Skills Development Canada, Workplace Information Directorate 
Note: Major wage settlements refer to agreements involving 500 or more employees. 


* 


2004 data refer to January to May only. 


ak 


Public-sector employees are those working for government departments or agencies; Crown corporations; or publicly funded schools, hospitals or 


other institutions. Private-sector employees are all other wage and salary earners. 
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Gambling 


Net revenue from government-run lotteries, video 
lottery terminals (VLTs), and casinos rose from $3.2 
billion in 1993 to $11.8 billion in 2003. Of this $11.8 


billion, $6.5 billion was profit. 


Net revenue from pari-mutuel betting (horse racing) 
dropped from $500 million to $420 million over the 


same period (1993 to 2003). 


In 


2003, lotteries accounted for 25% of all net non- 


charity gambling revenue, casinos 33%, VLTs 23%, 
and slot machines not in casinos 19%. 


Net revenue from government-run gambling has increased steadily. 


$ billions 
Ate 


Gambling 


Horse racing 


| 
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Source: National Accounts 
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Refers to ones found outside government-run casinos. 
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vraag gambling expenditure per person 18 and Survey of Household Spending (SHS) and National 

over in 2002 ranged from $103 in the three territories Accounts rankings of provincial expenditures differ, 

to $620 in Alberta, with a national average of $483. in part because the SHS includes both charity and non- 
charity gambling activity. 


Gambling revenues and profits 


Gambling Gambling Share of Expenditure per 

revenue* profit** total revenue*** capita (18+)! 
1993 2002 1993 2002 1993 2002 1993 2002 

$ millions (current) % $ 
Canada 3,180 11,734 1,964 6,021 2.1 5.6 147 483 
Newfoundland and Labrador 90 198 48 106 Pall 5.0 211 483 
Prince Edward Island 22 31 10 US 3.0 3.0 227 296 
Nova Scotia 141 366 74 165 B.2 6.1 201 499 
New Brunswick 129 197 53 101 3.0 3:6 229 333 
Quebec 754 2,701 489 1,427 1.9 4.9 138 460 
Ontario 919 4,666 581 2,002 1.9 6.7 113 502 
Manitoba 229 494 114 309 Saf 5.6 2m 568 
Saskatchewan 76 437 Sy 279 123 Ont 105 589 
Alberta 406 1,456 320 914 2.8 5.9 210 620 
British Columbia 409 1,182 a4 656 2.0 4.5 150 366 
Yukon, Northwest Territories 

and Nunavut 5 if 2 3 OF3 OFS 81 103 


Sources: National Accounts, Public Institutions (Financial management statistics) and post-censal population estimates. 

* Total revenue from wagers on government controlled lotteries, casinos and VLTs, minus prizes and winnings. 

** Net income of provincal governments from total gambling revenue, less operating and other expenses (see Data sources and definitions). 

*** The 2002 share of total revenue calculation is based on 2002 gambling revenue and 2001 total provincial revenue. The 2002 provincial revenue 
will be available autumn 2004. 

Tt Net wagers; persons 18 and over were selected as this is the legal age of gambling in most provinces. 
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Competed with workers in non-gambling industries, 
those in gambling were more likely to be women (52% 
versus 47%), under 35 (49% versus 37%), paid by the 
hour (81% versus 64%), and paid less ($17 hourly 
versus $18). 


Employment in the gambling industry rose from 
14,000 in 1993 to 50,000 in 2003. 


Characteristics of workers 


Gambling Non-gambling 
1993 2003 1993 2003 
000 

Total Employed 14 50 12,843 15,696 
Sex % 
Men 46 48 545) So 
Women 53 2 45 47 
Age 
15 to 34 62 49 44 Sif 
35 and over 38 51 56 63 
Education 
High school or less 73 47 5) 45 
Postsecondary 

certificate or diploma 20 41 28 34 
University degree F 2 ANTE ZA 
Work Status 
Full-time 57 83 81 81 
Part-time 43 18 19 19 
Provinces 
Atlantic provinces 6 5 "6 tl 
Quebec 14 21 24 23 
Ontario 38 45 39 40 
Prairie provinces 29 20 18 18 
British Columbia 15 10 13 1h3) 
Class of worker 
Employee 94 99 84 85 
Self-employed = F 15 16 


ee ee ee eee 
Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Gambling outpaced other industries. 

ES BPE IS I RS I SE EE EE EA 
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Gambling industry 
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industries 
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Employment 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey; National Accounts 

* The price, at basic prices, of the goods and services 
produced. The GDP figures for the gambling industry refer 
strictly to wagering activities, such as lottery ticket sales, VLT 
receipt sales, and bets at casinos. Other economic spinoffs, 
such as hotel and restaurant business, security services, or 
building and equipment maintenance are not included. 


Characteristics of jobs 


Gambling Non-gambling 
1997 2003 1997 2003 
000 
Employees* 34 50 11,387 13,284 
% 
Unionized** 30 34 34 32 
Non-unionized 70 66 66 68 
Permanent job 91 92 89 88 
Temporary job 9 8 11 12 
Usually receive tips Zi PAS, it 7 
No tips Ue 75 93 93 
Paid by the hour 81 81 61 64 
Not paid hourly 19 19 39 36 
Average hourly earningst $ 
Men: full-time serrol0) 20.00 17230 20.70 
Women: full-time 13.00 15.70 14.80 17.40 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

More detailed questions on employees were introduced with the 1997 
revision of the Labour Force Survey. 

Includes persons who are not union members, but whose jobs are 
covered by collective agreements. 

' Includes tips and commissions. 


* 
* 
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One in six women and men living alone reported The expenditure figures are not adjusted for any win- 
spending money on casinos, slot machines or VLTs; nings. As well, households consistently under-report 
however, the men spent more than three times as much the amount of money they spend on gambling. Com- 
as the women—$807 compared with $245. parisons with Lottery Corporation figures, for exam- 


ple, have shown that households under-report their 
government lottery purchases by more than 50%. 


Household expenditures on gambling activities 


Other Casinos, slot 
At least one Government lotteries/raffles, machines 
gambling activity lotteries etc. and VLTs Bingos 
$ % $ % $ % $ % $ % 
All households 
1998 462 i 25 68 81 34 432 20 700 10 
1999 499 76 246 67 76 32 631 20 655 10 
2000 492 74 245 64 84 31 546 2a 743 9 
2001 Sas 72 2 62 98 30 554 20 815 9 
2002 570 73 263 63 129 30 679 21 905 8 
One-person households* 452 65 192 54 214 22 546 18 684 i 
Men 613 68 238 58 343 24 807 21 889 4 
18 to 44 AS 69 165 58 87 22. 739 24 2 3 
45 to 64 618 70 285 60 121 24 956 18 1,908 6) 
65 and over 1,080 64 330 55 1,190 30 734 19 472 5 
Women 297 62 145 50 82 20 245 16 616 9 
18 to 44 4/22 59 98 46 43 22 141 15 79 4 
45 to 64 276 ie 162 64 59 24 274 19 406 9 
65 and over 380 56 149 43 118 18 261 15 783 WZ 
All households 
Newfoundland and Labrador 486 70 243 62 80 o2 447 8 749 AWA 
Prince Edward Island 526 63 239 43 116 39 235 8 1,724 10 
Nova Scotia 593 if) 267 61 70 44 435 22 ieee ETA 11 
New Brunswick 462 69 265 61 63 35 308 11 784 13 
Quebec 431 79 265 74 Bill 20 350 19 735 9 
Ontario 689 a 215 60 190 31 818 25 te es 6 
Manitoba 589 70 244 55 87 34 501 28 1,026 11 
Saskatchewan 620 13 232 54 87 50 904 26 497 9 
Alberta 678 69 236 56 145 38 1,023 18 1 AK) 9 
British Columbia 467 70 256 63 94 30 696 17 407 4 
Income after tax 
Less than $20,000 280 56 167 47 74 15 275 11 442 9 
$20,000 to $39,999 457 13 249 62 98 25 CN5)// 20 1,004 8 
$40,000 to $59,999 659 78 296 69 124 34 848 24 885 8 
$60,000 to $79,999 559 78 287 69 95 36 627 25 767 6 
$80,000 and over 905 80 288 69 224 46 ood 29 1,763 5 


Source: Survey of Household Spending 

Note: Expenditures are per spending household. Unless otherwise indicated, figures are for 2002. 

* Using one-person households allows examination of individual characteristics. Persons 18 and over were selected as this is the legal 
age for gambling in most provinces. 
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Gamiblins participation and 
expenditure rates increased with 
household income. For exam- 
ple, 56% of households with 
incomes of less than $20,000 
gambled in 2002 and spent an 
average of $280, while equiva- 
lent figures fot those with 
incomes of $80,000 or more 
were 80% and $905. 


Household expenditure on all gambling activities by income 
groups, 2002 


Average 
expenditure 


Gaming as % of 
total income 


All Reporting Per- All Reporting 

house- house- centage house- house- 

holds holds reporting holds holds 

$ $ % % % 

Income after tax 415 570 73 0.7 0.9 
Less than $20,000 156 280 56 eZ 2.0 
$20,000 to 39,999 Soo 457 Ue dead leo 
$40,000 to 59,999 514 659 78 1.0 leo 
$60,000 to 79,999 435 559 78 0.6 0.8 
$80,000 and over 726 905 80 OM; 0.8 


Source: Survey of Household Spending 
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Labour Force Survey: a monthly household survey that 
collects information on labour market activity, including 
detailed occupational and industrial classifications, from 
all persons 15 years and over. 


National Accounts: The quarterly Income and Expendi- 
ture Accounts (IEA) is one of several programs consti- 
tuting the System of National Accounts. The IEA produces 
detailed annual and quarterly income and expenditure 
accounts for all sectors of the Canadian economy, namely 
households, businesses, governments and non-residents. 


Survey of Household Spending: an annual survey that 
began in 1997 and replaced the Family Expenditure Survey 
and the Household Facilities and Equipment Survey. It col- 
lects data on expenditures, income, household facilities 
and equipment, and other characteristics of families and 
individuals living in private households. 


The Canadian Community Health Survey (CCHS) pro- 
vides regular and timely cross-sectional estimates of 
health determinants, health status, and health system uti- 
lization. The initial year (2000) and every odd year there- 
after (from 2001) collects generic health information from 
130,000 respondents. During the even years, the survey 
sample is smaller (roughly 30,000) and addresses a spe- 
cialized topic. Cycle 1.2, on Mental Health and Well- 
Being, was held in 2002. Its main objective was to pro- 
vide national and provincial estimates of major mental dis- 
orders and problems, and to illuminate the issues 
associated with disabilities and the need for and provi- 
sion of health care. The survey contained questions on 
a wide range of disorders and problems, including a section 
on ‘pathological gambling’. 


The target population of the CCHS 1.2 excludes those liv- 
ing in the three territories, individuals living on reserves 
or crown land, residents of institutions, full-time members 
of the Armed Forces, and residents of some remote 
regions. 


Gambling industries: This industry group covers estab- 
lishments primarily engaged in operating gambling facili- 
ties, such as casinos, bingo halls and video gaming 
terminals; or providing gambling services, such as lotteries 
and off-track betting. It excludes horse race tracks and 
hotels, bars and restaurants that have casinos or gam- 
bling machines on the premises. 


Gambling profit: net income from provincial and terri- 
torial government-run lotteries, casinos and VLTs, after 
prizes and winnings, operating expenses (including wages 
and salaries), payments to the federal government and 
other overhead costs are deducted. 


Gambling revenue: all money wagered on provincial and 
territorial government-run lotteries, casinos and VLTs, less 
prizes and winnings. Gambling revenue generated by and 
for charities and on Indian reserves is excluded. 


Government casino: a government-regulated commercial 
casino. Permits, licences and regulations for casinos, both 
charity and government, vary by province. Government 
casinos, now permitted in several provinces, also vary 
by the degree of public and private involvement in their 
operations and management. Some government casinos 
are run entirely as crown corporations, while others 
contract some operations—for example, maintenance, 
management or services—to the private sector. 


Video lottery terminal (VLT): coin-operated, free-stand- 
ing, electronic game of chance. Winnings are paid out 
through receipts that are turned in for cash, as opposed 
to cash payments from slot machines. Such terminals are 
regulated by provincial lottery corporations. 
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Personal characteristics and gambling behaviour 


At-risk and problem gamblers 


At-risk 
Total Non- ee 
gamblers problem Total Low Moderate Problem 
Total (’000) 18,887 17,699 1,188 697 373 118 
% 100.0 93.7 6.3 Bf 2.0 0.6 
‘000 % 
Men 9,610 100.0 92-2 4.4 2.6 OLY 
Women 9,277 100.0 95.2 4: Bis Tao O 1.4 0.5 
Years 

Average age** 44 45 40* 40 39 41 
Personal income % 
Less than $20,000 6,392 100.0 93.3 ea 863.9 2.0 0.8 
$20,000 or more 11,289 100.0 93.8 6.2 3.6 2.0 0.6 
Level of education 
Less than 

postsecondary 9,689 100.0 92.4 Are) 4.5 2.4 0.7 
Postsecondary 9,047 100.0 95.2 4.8* Za8 tes O.6F 
Racial background : 
Non-Aboriginal 18,593 100.0 93.8 ie 3.7 1.9 0.6 
Aboriginal 217 100.0 81.5 (ORO s ae weee 8.35 2.95 
Province 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador 330 100.0 93.7 6.3 3r7= 195 F 
Prince Edward Island 83 100.0 9572 4.85 Pa}: ibasl* F 
Nova Scotia 588 100.0 94.3 Li 3nd 1.45 tial 
New Brunswick 463 100.0 94.7 Sys) Ora (R55 F 
Quebec 4,787 100.0 95.4 4.6* 2.6 iaGe 0.4€ 
Ontario 213 100.0 93.5 Or5 Crd Za 0265 
Manitoba 642 100.0 90.6 O.4F) 5:3 B50 0.85 
Saskatchewan 575 100.0 90.7 O33: 5.4 2.55 Se 
Alberta 1,731 100.0 92.2 1, One 24.7 Dae 0:75 
British Columbia 2,474 100.0 93.1 6.9 4.3 1.9 0), 745 
Gambling frequency 
Daily 278 100.0 69.7 30.3* 16.45 fae 6.05 
2 to 6 times a week 2,784 100.0 85.7 Taos Te AZ 5.4 1.6 
Once a week 4,198 100.0 91.3 5.1 2.9 0.7£ 
Once a month 4,370 100.0 94.1 SiON WEAr2 ile2 0.5 
Once a year 200 100.0 98.9 teal” O77 0.4€ F 
Gambling activity 
Lotteries 16,202 100.0 93.5 [6.5] 3.8 2.1 0.6 
Instant win 9,027 100.0 90.6 Ora Fo.) 2.9 1.0 
Casinos 5,413 100.0 86.7 See EAS) 4.4 1.4 
Bingo 2,098 100.0 84.5 qbekroysae 4°) S10) 1.4 
VLTs outside 

casinos Toke 100.0 74.4 25.62 1302 9.0 3.4 
Horse racing 1,038 100.0 84.2 Oren 7.0 ORF N= 
Average activities ** 1.9 1S) 3103 2.9 GFZ Ch7 


Source: Canadian Community Health Survey 1.2, 2002 

* — Statistically significant difference at the .05 level. Tests were done between the at-risk proportion 
of the|reference category|and other categories within each variable (except for the provinces, 
which were compared with the Canada total). 

** Significance tests were done between the non-problem and at-risk gambling populatons. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Taree uatress of Canadians 15 
and over (18.9 million) gambled 
in 2002. According to the Prob- 
lem Severity Gambling Index, the 
majority of these gamblers 
(93.7%) did so without any prob- 
lems, while the remainder exhib- 
ited at-risk (5.7%) or problem 
(0.6%) gambling behaviour. 


For further information on any 
of these data, contact Katherine 
Marshall, Labour and Household 
Surveys Analysis Diviston. She can 
be reached at (613) 951-6890 or 

katherine.marshall@statcan.ca. 
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Some of the topics in upcoming issues 
BEE ESS UES ES LEST SEES SE a ETRY 


@ Shifts in spending patterns 


‘Similar’ groups are used to examine spending shifts between 1982 and 2001 for the elderly and non-elderly; 
and for unattached individuals, and two-spouse and lone-parent families. 


m@ Employment trends in nursing 


Employment trends for the two regulated nursing professions (registered nurses and licensed practical nurses) 
are compared with those for the unregulated nurses aides and orderlies and other female-dominated 
caregiving occupations. Characteristics of the workers and their jobs are presented from both a cross- 
sectional and longitudinal perspective. 


@ Unemployment mosaic 


Unemployment rates vary substantially, not only by province but also by sub-provincial region. A look at 
how these rates have evolved over the last decade. 


@ Disability in the workplace 


With the aging of the population, many predict a shortage of skilled workers in the not too distant future. 
One answer is to have open and accessible workplaces that enable those with disabilities to Participate fully. 
This article will profile disabled workers and the workplace modifications that have been provided for 
them. It will also look at the barriers to employment faced by the disabled not in the labour force. 


@ Longitudinal aspects of non-standard work 


Are workers fashioning a career from non-standard jobs or are they sampling these jobs before committing? 
The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics provides some clues. 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 
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Cee ee Get the overall picture with 
Canada et nearly two decades of data 
\ for Canada, the provinces 
and 15 metropolitan 
areas 


For $195, you will find 
everything you need to 
know about income trends 
going back to 1980, 
through two recessions 
and recovery periods! Get 
- accurate and reliable 
statistics about: 


~ income from 
employment... and other 
sources 


taxes 


impact of government transfers 
on family income 


rapid change, it is more 
crucial than ever before 
to understand income 
trends of Canadians 


differences in earnings between 
women and men 


income of Canada’s seniors 


income inequality and low 


With Income Trends in Canada, income 


tracking and understanding 
developments in Canadian incomes 
is easy! Need more details? Check out 
Income Trends in Canada on our 
Web site at http://www.statcan.ca/ 
english/ads/72-202-XIE/index.htm 
or contact your nearest Statistics 
Canada Regional Reference Centre 
at 1 800 263-1136. 


and a lot more! 
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Use this CD-ROM to view trends 
with one mouse click. Create your 
own tables. Chart income data. 
And more! 


Order Income Trends in Canada TODAY 
(catalogue number 13F0022XCB) for $195. In Canada, please add either GST and 
- applicable PST or HST. Shipping charges outside Canada: for shipments to the 
' United States, please add $6. For shipments to other countries, please add $10. To 
order, CALL 1 800 267-6677, FAX 1 877 287-4369 or MAIL: Statistics Canada, 
Circulation Management, Dissemination Division, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada, K1A OT6. You may also order by E-MAIL: order@statcan.ca. 
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To keep up with... 


the education levels and the training of the labour force 
in Canada 


the distribution of income and trends in wages in the 
country 


updates on research under way in the labour and 
income field 


the availability of new income and labour market data 


... you need 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME (Catalogue 
no. /5-001-XPE) from Statistics Canada. 


A yearly subscription to Perspectives on Labour and 
Income (four issues) costs just $63. 


Mail your order to Statistics Canada, Dissemination 
Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6. Or FAX 1 (613) 951-1584 or 

1 800 889-9734, or call toll free 1 800 267-6677 and use 
your VISA or MasterCard. E-mail: order@statcan.ca 
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@ WEALTH INEQUALITY 
BY PROVINCE 


@ LOW-PAID WORKERS 


M RETAINING OLDER 
WORKERS 
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TRENDS IN NURSING 


@ 2002 INCOME: 
AN OVERVIEW 
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How to obtain more information 


Specific inquiries about this product and related statistics or 
services should be directed to: Perspectives on Labour and Income, 
9 A-6 Jean Talon, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A 0T6 
(telephone: (613) 951-4608; e-mail: perspectives@statcan.ca). 


For information on the wide range of data available from 
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out Web site. 
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National telecommunications device 
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Standards of service to the public 


Statistics Canada is committed to serving its clients in a 
prompt, reliable and courteous manner and in the official 
language of their choice. To this end, the agency has 
developed standards of service which its employees observe in 
serving its clients. To obtain a copy of these service standards, 
please contact Statistics Canada toll free at 1 800 263-1136. 
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The sandwich generatio Rs, Rs 
we <Sity 94 Vg 
Cara Wilhams eZ 


Delayed marriage, postponement of children, and adults with 
increasingly long-lived parents have given rise to the sandwich 
generation. These are individuals caught between the often conflicting 
demands of caring for children and caring for seniors. Although 
still relatively small (712,000 in 2002), the ranks of the sandwich 


generation are likely to grow. 


Wealth inequality by province 
Raj K. Chawla 


Although related to differing patterns of income across the country, 
wealth inequality also reflects patterns in the components of wealth: 
high residential property values in British Columbia, high rates of 
farm assets on the Prairies, greater pension assets in Ontario, and 
so on. The article highlights some aspects of wealth distribution 
that are relatively consistent across the country and others that are 
more specific to certain provinces and families. 


Low-paid workers: How many live in 
low-income families? 
Lucy Chung 


Low wages need not mean economic hardship—tfor example, in 
the case of young people living with their parents or spouses who 
are secondary earners. However, some groups such as recent 
immigrants, lone mothers, and unattached individuals are at risk. 
Who were the low-wage earners in 2000, what proportion lived in 
low-income families, and how did the situation change between 
1980 and 2000? 


Retaining older workers 
René Morissette, Grant Schellenberg and Cynthia Silver 


Given the large number of people nearing the traditional age of 
retirement, concerns have been expressed about the social and 
economic consequences of a mass exit from the labour force. If 
mandatory retirement policies were eliminated or if older workers 
were offered incentives such as part-time work or increased vacation 
leave, would they remain on the job? 
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39 Employment trends in nursing 
Wendy Pyper 


Nurses make up the largest proportion of health workers in Canada. 
However, these days they are under increasing pressure. Their average 
age has increased, enrolment in nursing programs declined during 
the 1990s, and employment of lower-paid unregulated workers has 
increased. A look at employment trends between 1987 and 2003 
for registered nurses, licensed practical nurses, and nurse aides and 
orderlies. 


53 2002 income: An overview 
Ginette Gervais and Renée Béland 
A brief look at family incomes in 2002 and changes since 1980. 


Back Issues: Did you miss something? 


Don’t worry! Back issues of Perspectives on Labour and Income 
ate available. 


Feature articles in these issues include: 


Autumn 2004 Immigrants: Settling for less? + Shifts in consumer 
spending + Saving for postsecondary education + Housing 
costs of elderly families + The union movement in 
transition + Fact-sheets: Unionization, Gambling 


Summer 2004 Minimum wage workers + Permanent layoff rates 
Sidelined in the labour market + Low income: Immigrants 
and visible minorities, Census metropolitan areas * Income 
replacement among recent widows 


Spring 2004 Fighting the odds + Health care professionals + The labour 
market in 2003 + Retirement plan awareness + A C/QPP 
overview * More seniors at work - The near-retirement rate 


Winter 2003 Family wealth + Seniors’ finances + High-tech—two 
years later + Seasonal work and EI - Precarious jobs - 
Cumulative index 1989-2003 


For more information contact Statistics Canada, Dissemination Division, 
Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario 
K1A O0T6. Or, call toll free 1 800 267-6677. 
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In thes issue 


M@ The sandwich generation cape 7 


In 2002, about 27% of those aged 45 to 64 with 
unmarried children in the home were also caring 
for a senior. More than 8 in 10 of these individuals 
worked, causing some to reduce or shift their 
hours or to lose income. 


Sandwiched workers were more likely to feel 
generally stressed—about 70% compared with 
about 61% of workers with no child-care or elder- 
care responsibilities. However, almost all (95%) 
felt satisfied with life in general—about the same 
percentage as those with fewer caregiving 
responsibilities. 


Women were more likely than men to be 
sandwiched and, on average, provided more hours 
of elder care per month (29 versus 13). 


The effects of providing elder care increase with 
time spent. For example, one-half of those 
spending more than eight hours per month (high- 
intensity caregivers) had to change their social 
activities, and over a third had to change their 
work schedule. 


MH Wealth inequality by 


province sells 
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In all provinces, wealth was more unequally 
distributed than income. In 1999, families in the 
top income decile held the most wealth, ranging 
from 42% in Nova Scotia to 52% in Alberta. In 
seven provinces, families in the top income decile 
had mean wealth of more than one million dollars. 


Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia, 
with 85% of all families and 88% of total family 
wealth, accounted for 93% of wealth inequality in 
Canada. 


WINTER 2004 


HM In six provinces, homeownership status explained 


more of provincial wealth inequality than did 
income; the reverse was true in Newfoundland 
and Labrador, New Brunswick, Quebec, and 
Alberta. 


The relative contribution to total wealth inequality 
of families in rented dwellings or those with 
incomes under $25,000 was almost insignificant. 
On the other hand, more than half of total wealth 
inequality in Ontario and British Columbia was 
accounted for by families with incomes of $100,000 
or more. 


Among families in most of the eastern provinces, 
employer pension plan coverage played an 
important role in accounting for wealth inequality, 
whereas for families in the western provinces, 
business ownership drove inequality. 


@ Low-paid workers: How many 


live in low-income families? ... p. 23 


M In 2000, roughly 16% of full-time employees 


received relatively low earnings—less than $375 
pet week. Of these, 30% lived in low-income 
families, a proportion that has changed little over 
the last two decades. 


While low-paid workers were, on average, no more 
likely to live in low-income families in 2000 than 
in 1980, the risk for some groups changed. Recent 
immigrants who were not members of a visible 
minority saw their rate rise from 28% to 44% to 
equal that of their visible-minority counterparts. In 
contrast, low-paid lone mothers saw their risk fall 
from 66% to 56%. 
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Highlights 


Low-paid workers earned less in 2000 than in 
1980. Their average weekly earnings decreased by 
8%, compared with a rise of 11% for all full-time 
employees. 


Low-paid workers did not seem to experience a 
decline in living standards over the period. After 
accounting for changes in family size, their average 
family income grew 5%. 


Retaining older workers Me patos 


About one-third of those who retired between 
1992 and 2002 were healthy individuals who would 
have been willing to continue working if 
circumstances had been different. 


Many of these individuals said they would have 
continued working if they had been able to reduce 
their work hours without their pension being 
affected. Salary increases would also have 
encouraged many to stay on the job. 


Individuals who retired before age 60, and those 
who had a postsecondary certificate or diploma 
or a university degree were among the most likely 
to say that reduced work hours would have 
encouraged them to keep working. 


Retirees previously employed in health care, social 
assistance and education were least likely to prefer 
continued employment—an important consi- 
deration given the growing number of employees 
in those industries who are nearing retirement. 


Employment trends 
in nursing Macey isl 
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According to the Labour Force Survey, the number 
of employed registered nurses (RNs) increased 
17% between 1987 and 2003, while licensed 
practical nurses (LPNs) declined almost 40%. In 
sharp contrast, employment of unregulated nurse 
aides and orderlies (NAOs) more than doubled. 


WINTER 2004 


Accounting for population growth, the per capita 
ratio for RNs actually declined. The drop was 
more pronounced for LPNs—from 291 per 
100,000 people in 1987 to 155 by 2003. At the 
same time, the ratio for NAOs doubled from 
300 to roughly 600 per 100,000. 


In 1987, 21% of patient-care workers were NAOs; 
by 2003, this had increased to 39%. RNs declined 
from 59% to 52%, while LPNs declined from 
21% to just 10%. 


More RNs had a university degree in 2003 than in 
1990, both at the baccalaureate and master’s levels. 
Education levels also rose for NAOs—31% had a 
high school diploma or less in 2003, compated with 
47% in 1990. 


Part-time employment rates were higher for the 
regulated nursing occupations than for the general 
working population. Roughly one-third of 
employed nurses worked part time in 2003, 
compared with just 19% of all workers. The vast 
majority (82%) of RNs who worked part time 
chose this arrangement. 


Hourly earnings were substantially higher for RNs 
than for LPNs, but LPNs earned more than NAOs. 
In real terms, hourly earnings for RNs increased 
roughly 9% between 1997 and 2003, declined for 
LPNs, and remained fairly constant for NAOs. 


Over the period from 1999 to 2001, RNs and 
LPNs had higher rates of coverage in insurance 
and retirement plans than the general working 
population or NAOs. 


@ What’s new? De! 


M@ Just released 


The Canadian Labour Market at a Glance 
Savers, investors and investment income 
Registered retirement savings plan contributions 


Renewing Canada’s manufacturing economy 
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Earnings of couples with high and low levels of 
education 


Relative wage patterns among the highly educated 
in a knowledge-based economy 


Employer-sponsored pension plans 


Employer pension plans (trusteed pension funds) 


Highlights 


The pricing of job characteristics when markets 
do not clear 


The dynamics of living in low-income 
neighbourhoods 


Trade barriers and wage inequality in a North— 
South model with technology-driven intra-industry 
trade 


FF Net . 
age etacy Obi rant earnings Evolution of the gender earnings gap among 


Canadian university graduates 


The long and short of the Canada-U.S. Free Trade 
Agreement 


@ Studies from other organizations 
The rural-urban women’s wage gap 


Immigration, race, labour and unionization : 
Counting heads 
Family income and child outcomes 
Mandatory retirement and older worker 


The disintegrating Canadian labour market? employment 


Small North American producers give ground in 


The better way? 
the 1990s 


Education, work and crime: A human capital 
Immigration, skills and the labour market: approach 


International evidence 


A decentralized labour market: The case of Ontario 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to Perspectives on 
Labour and Income, 9th floor, Jean Talon Building, 
Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OT6. Fax (613) 951-5113; 
e-mail: perspectives@statcan.ca. 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for publica- 
tion, communications should be factual and analytical. 
We encourage readers to inform us about their current 
research projects, new publications, data sources, and 
upcoming events relating to labour and income. 
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The sandwich generation 


Cara Wilhams 


or many people, balan- 

cing home and work can 

be a chore. Those with chil- 
dren and working full time may 
find life particularly hectic—sched- 
uling children’s activities, planning 
for family time, and still allowing 
time for themselves. For some, life 
is further complicated by provid- 
ing care to aging parents or other 
relatives. These are the sandwich 
generation—individuals caught 
between the often conflicting 
demands of caring for children and 
cating for seniors. 


While the overall number in the 
sandwich generation is relatively 
small, the ranks are likely to grow. 
One treason is the aging of the baby 
boomers, which will result in a 
much larger proportion of seniors 
in the population. Indeed, popula- 
tion projections indicate that by 
2026, 1 in 5 Canadians will be 65 
ot older, up from 1 in 8 in 2001. 
Another factor is lower fertility 
rates, which may mean fewer adults 
to cate for the elderly. A third 1s 
the delay in family formation (mar- 
riage and childbirth), resulting in 
older family members requiring 
cate when children are still part of 
the household. Indeed, delayed 
mattiage, postponement of chil- 
dren, and decreased fertility rates 
coupled with increased life expect- 


Cara Williams is with the Labour and 


Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
She can be reached at (613) 951-6972 
or cara.williams(@statcan.ca. 


ancy means that the average mar- 
ried couple may have more living 
parents than children (Preston 
1984). 


The personal and financial sacri- 
fices made by members of the 
sandwich generation have been 
highlighted in the media (Anderson 
1999; Immen 2004; Kleiman 2002). 
At the same time, some analysts 
have indicated that the sandwich 
generation is small and that the 
negative consequences are overt- 
played (Fredriksen and Scharlach 
1999). Others think that most care 
of seniors by family members is 
better defined as ‘helping’ and that 
intensive caregiving is very limited 
(Rosenthal and Stone 1999). To 
date, however, little empirical data 
exist for Canada. This article uses 
the 2002 General Social Survey 
(GSS) to examine care of the eld- 
etly by persons aged 45 to 64 with 
children still at home. The analysis 
focuses on types of care, time 
spent, effects on the individual 
from both a work and personal 
standpoint, and resources that 
could benefit caregivers (see Data 
source and defimtions). 


Balancing care of children 
and seniors is not a new 
phenomenon 


Providing care to elderly relatives 
is not new, and until quite recently 
families played a pivotal role in this 
regard (Ward-Griffin and Marshall 
2003). It was not unusual to find 
three generations in one household, 


with the primary caregiving done 
by the middle-aged woman in the 
home. While some striking similari- 
ties exist between past and present 
caregiving, one crucial difference is 
evident: Today, the majority of 
working-age, non-senior women 
engage in paid work and are not 
full-time homemakers. However, 
while parents have seen child-care 
setvices evolve, little formal 
support has been established for 
the growing number of middle- 
aged men and women caring for 
seniors. | 


So how ate families coping? Research 
has shown that women spend more 
time on child care and housework, 
while men spend mote time at paid 


Chart: One-quarter of those 
sandwiched care for more than 
one senior. 


Caring for children 
and ... three 


seniors 
5% 


two 
seniors 
21% 


one 
senior 
74% 
Source: General Social Survey, 2002 
(2a aE 
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Figure: Population aged 45 to 64 


Total 


7,325,000 


No children 
at home 


4,680,000 


Elder care No elder care 
1,226,000 3,454,000 
(26%) (73%) 


Children 
at home 
2,645,000 
Sandwiched 
Canadians 
| 
Elder care No elder care 
712,000 1,933,000 
(27%) (73%) 
Sandwiched 
population of 
interest 
| 
Employed Employed 
= 589,000 1,531,000 1— 
(83%) (79%) 
Not employed Not employed 
—4 123,000 403,000 
(17%) (21%) 


Source: General Social Survey, 2002 
Note: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 


Comparisons 


Main comparison 
group: 
Employed, 
elder care only 


where possible: 
Employed, 

no elder care, 
no children 


| 


Employed 
799,000 
(65%) 


Employed 
2,040,000 
(59%) 


Not employed 


427,000 
(35%) 


Not employed 


1,414,000 
(41%) 


work. But what happens when elder care enters the 
mix? Who is more likely to be on call, men or women? 
Or is the responsibility shared? 


Almost 3 in 10 are sandwiched 


According to the 2002 GSS, about 2.6 million people 
between 45 and 64 had children under 25 living with 
them. Of these, about 302,000 were lone parents and 
the remainder lived with a spouse. About 27% also 
performed some type of elder care. These individuals 
make up the sandwich generation (Figure). 


The vast majority of individuals provided elder care 
for their parents or parents-in-law. About 25% was 
directed toward other relatives, friends, neighbours or 
co-workers (data not shown). 


Some sandwiches are thinly spread 


For some, caring for both children and elderly rela- 
tives can be stressful, particularly for those with young 
or multiple children. The situation may become even 
more complicated with more than one elderly person 
to care for (Chart). 
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Table 1: Effects of elder care on health 
and well-being 


Employed 
Sand- Elders 

wiched only Neither 
Overall health % 
Excellent/very good 74.3 F325 73.4 
Good PEG isi Pry 72 20.9 
Fair/poor 4.0 1 5.0 
Stress level 
Very/somewhat 70.1 64.1 61.0 
Not very Pa ES) 25.4 ZOO 
Not at all ee 9.9 OL 
Don’t know/no opinion F FE iF 
Job, family balance 
Very satisfied 21.0 Zou 28.5 
Satisfied 60.8 56.9 56.7 
Neither/no opinion 4.8 5.4, 4.4 
Dissatisfied Ons ae 8.0 
Very dissatisfied F F F 
Satisfaction with life 
Very satisfied 34.4 32.2 2982 
Satisfied 60.5 62.4 64.6 
No opinion F E E 
Not very satisfied 3.4€ 4.0 2.9 
Not at all satisfied F iz F 


Source: General Social Survey, 2002 

Notes: Percentages may not add to 100 due to some non-response. 
Shading indicates significant difference from the sandwiched 
group. 


The vast majority of those with children and caring 
for an elderly person were employed—more than 8 in 
10 stated that their main activity in the last 12 months 
was working. This compares with only 65% of indi- 
viduals who provided elder care but had no children 
at home. Balancing work and family can be tough. 
However, the GSS showed that most people (82%) 
who worked while providing both child care and elder 
care were generally satisfied with the balance they had 
struck (Table 1). 


Caring for an elderly person could lead to a change in 
work hours, refusal of a job offer, or a reduction in 
income. About 1 in 7 sandwiched workers reduced 
their hours over the previous 12 months, 20% shifted 
their work hours, and 10% lost income (Table 2). 


Sandwiched workers have been portrayed as unable 
to meet their other responsibilities because of caring 
for a senior (Immen 2004). However, results here 
show that only slightly more than 1 in 10 workers aged 
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45 to 64 who were caring for an elderly person, either 
with or without children at home, had difficulty meet- 
ing their other responsibilities. 


Types of care 


The 2002 GSS looked at the number of hours spent 
per month on four elder-care activities: care 
inside the home (housework, meal preparation), care 
outside the home (yard work, outside home mainte- 
nance), transportation (driving to appointments, for 
groceries), and personal care (bathing, dressing). The 
survey found that although the incidence of providing 
carte was similar, sandwiched workers spent an aver- 
age of 19.6 hours per month on these activities while 
those with no children at home spent 26.4 hours— 
almost 7 hours more (Table 3). The two groups spent 
a similar amount of time on the job—41.7 hours per 
week for sandwiched workers and 40.8 for workers 
with no children at home. 


Intensity of care 


While two caregivers may spend similar amounts of 
time helping a senior, the tasks may differ. For 
example, one cate receiver may need help only with 
outside chores such as mowing the lawn, while 
another may require assistance with daily living, such 
as bathing, dressing or feeding. Hours spent provides 
an indicator of intensity. Sandwiched workers spend- 
ing 8 hours or less per month on elder care can be 
considered low-intensity caregivers, while those spend- 
ing more can be considered high-intensity caregivers. 
Effects on the individual differ significantly based on 
these groupings. 


Table 2: Work-related effects 


Employed 
Sandwiched Elders only 
% 
Work hours shifted 20.2 ASA, 
Work hours reduced Ovo 18.4 
Income reduced 10.2 9.1 


Source: General Social Survey, 2002 
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Table 3: Incidence and time spent caring for seniors 


Employed 
Sandwiched 
Both Both 
sexes Men Women sexes 
% 
In-home care Cl Sa! 64.6 39.4 
Outside chores Hoo 69:0 31.0 34.7 
Transportation assistance 33/37 164:6 35.4 Orla 
Personal care ihoifay  alhis) FBR 15.6 
hours 

Average time per month HOM aus} 29.0 26.4 
In-home care 25.1 15 30.6 Silo 
Outside chores 6.5 6.9 57) Ast 
Transportation assistance 8.0 7.8 8.3 el 
Personal care ASLO) ei P2a) dou Af: 


Source: General Social Survey, 2002 


Notes: Percentages will not add to 100 due to multiple responses. Shading indicates 


significant difference. 


Not surprisingly, those in the high-intensity group were 
more likely to experience health effects. Indeed, 
76% felt stressed compared with 67% of their low- 
intensity counterparts (Table 4). About 9% of the low- 
intensity group had their sleep patterns affected, and 
7% their general health, compared with 22% and 23% 
respectively in the high-intensity group (Table 5). 
About one-half of those in the high-intensity group 
had to change their social activities, and 43% their holi- 
day plans. These individuals were also much mote likely 
than their low-intensity counterparts to feel constantly 
stressed (20% versus 9%). 


The high-intensity group were also much more likely 
to experience work-related problems. They were three 
times as likely to shift their work hours, and more than 
twice as likely to reduce their work hours or to expe- 
rience a reduction in income. 


Women more involved in caregiving 


Women shoulder much of the child-care responsibil- 
ity within two-parent households, even when both par- 
ents are in the labour force (Silver 2000). This also 
holds true for elder care, both in terms of the likeli- 
hood of providing care and in performing the most 
intensive tasks such as bathing, dressing and cooking 
(Ward and Spitze 1998; Marks 1998). 


Of the approximately 1.3 million men aged 45 to 64 
with unmarried children at home, about 25% were 
engaged in elder care. For women, the percentage was 


about 32%. The amount of time 
devoted to elder care also varied 
by sex. Working women with chil- 
dren at home and caring for an 
older person spent twice as many 
hours per month as their male 
counterparts (29 versus 13). This 
may be due in part to the type of 
care performed. For example, out- 


Elders only 


Men Women 


34.2 65.8 side home maintenance was most 
oe a often done by men (69%). The 
29 8 70.2 same was true for transportation 
assistance—65% was done by men. 
19.7 33.1 Conversely, women were more 
ns ove likely than men to provide personal 
12.3 10.4 : 
vals 66 care (79% versus 22%), and in- 
17.9 17.4 home care such as food prepara- 


tion and clean-up (65%). This 
pattern held true for those who 
provided elder care only (Table 3). 


Table 4: Effects of caring for seniors by 


intensity 
Employed and sandwiched 
Low High 

Total intensity* intensity* 
Health % 
Excellent/very good 74.3 howl TAN ett 
Good abel 20.8 23.4 
Fair/poor 4.0 Shoe 4.95 
Stress 
Very/somewhat TOR 66.7 76.3 
Not very ee Z2n0 18.8 
Not at all fbr 8.65 4.65 
Don’t know/no opinion F = i 
Job, family balance 
Very satisfied PAV AO) 229 17.8 
Satisfied 60.8 60.7 61.0 
Neither/no opinion 4.8 4.75 5.4& 
Dissatisfied 10.7 9.9 12.3 
Very dissatisfied a F F 
Satisfaction with life 
Very satisfied 34.4 S129 28.1 
Satisfied GOS 56,5 67.9 
No opinion P F F 
Dissatisfied 3.45 3.95 2 
Very dissatisfied F F F 


Source: General Social Survey, 2002 
* Low intensity: 8 hours or less of elder care per month; high intensity: 
more than 8 hours per month. 
Notes: Percentages may not add to 100 due to some non-response. 
Shading indicates significant difference from the low-intensity, 
sandwiched group. 
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Table 5: Effects on personal life for employed, sandwiched 
45 to 64 year-olds. 


Low High 

intensity* intensity* 
Almost always feel % 
No time for self 5.4® 15.55 
Stressed between helping others and 

work or family responsibilities 8.85 1925 
Helping someone is giving back what 
you received from them 50.4 48.4 

Angry when helping person F F 
Helping is giving back what life has given you 60.2 64.7 
Wish someone else would take over helping F F 
Relationship with senior strengthened 69.0 Le® 
Should be doing more 24.6 PLPD 2 
Could do a better job 10.8 9.95 
Caregiving has resulted in 
Affected health 6.6 22.6 
Changed sleep patterns (33.0 21.7 
Extra expenses S22 boul 
Change in social activities ATEAS 49.9 
Change in holidays 16.9 42.6 
Postponement of education F F 
Care receiver moving closer 615E 10.4& 
Caregiver moving in with care receiver F 5pge 
Effects on work 
Promotion turned down F = 
Work hours shifted 11.4 35.4 
Work hours reduced 9.6 25.6 
Income reduced 6.45 16.8 
Overall burden 
None 60.4 36.9 
Little/moderate 33.6 56.4 
Quite a bit/extreme Bre 5.9" 


ee ee ee se 
Source: General Social Survey, 2002 
* Low intensity: 8 hours or less of elder care per month; high intensity: more than 8 hours 
per month. 
Notes: Percentages may not add to 100 due to some non-response. Shading indicates 
significant difference from the low-intensity, sandwiched group. 


SERRA SS De EE 


Consequences on personal life 


Two schools of thought have emerged with respect to the personal conse- 
quences of caring simultaneously for seniors and children. Some research 
indicates that such people feel no more rushed or stressed than anyone else 
since the negative aspects of caregiving are balanced by increased self- 
esteem (Centre on Aging n.d.). Conversely, the two roles may lead to over- 
load, poor health, increased stress, and an inability to find a balance in life 
(Marks 1998; Centre on Aging n.d.). Another factor is the emotional diffi- 
culty many adult children have in caring for their aging parents. This situa- 
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tion can be stressful for both car- 
egiver and care receiver, especially 
as failing health necessitates more 
care (Miller 1981). 


The 2002 GSS supports both 
schools of thought. For example, 
sandwiched workers were signifi- 
cantly more likely to feel stressed 
(70%) than either those who pro- 
vided elder care only (64%) or those 
with no child-care or elder-care re- 
sponsibilities (61%) (Table 1). 
However, although stressed, 95°% 
of sandwiched workers felt satis- 
fied with life in general—virtually 
the same proportion as those with 
fewer responsibilities. 


For many, caregiving has positive 
aspects. More than 60% of caregiv- 
ets felt they were giving back some 
of what life had given them, and 
70% felt their relationship with the 
elderly person was strengthened 
(Table 6). While caregiving can be 
difficult to integrate with other ob- 
ligations and responsibilities, only 
about 5% felt it to be an extreme 
burden. 


However, caregiving often leaves 
little time for social activities or 
holidays. More than a third found 
it necessary to curtail social activi- 
ties, and a quarter had to change 
holiday plans. Often a call for help 
can come in the night and the car- 
egiver must leave the house to pro- 
vide assistance. Some 13% 
experienced a change in sleep pat- 
terns, and the same percentage felt 
their health affected in some way. 
While 1 in 10 sandwiched workers 
lost income, 4 in 10 incurred extra 
expenses such as renting medical 
equipment or purchasing cell phones. 


The caregiver’s wish list 


Those busy balancing children, 
work and elder care expressed 
a desire for support. Some wishes 
could be met by workplace 
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Table 6: Effects on personal life of providing care to seniors 


Employed 

Sand- Elders 

wiched only 
Almost always feel % 
No time for self 9.1 8.3 
Stressed between helping and 

work or family responsibilities oI 11.4 
Helping someone is giving back what you 
received from them 49.7 56.0 
Angry when helping person = FE 
Helping is giving back what life has given you 61.9 67.1 
Wish someone else would take over helping 2.05 Pse\* 
Relationship with senior strengthened 69.9 TORS 
Should be doing more 2308 Zino 
. Could do a better job 10.5 11.4 

Caregiving has resulted in 
Affected health 2S 12.8 
Changed sleep patterns dees ath 
Extra expenses 40.6 39.6 
Change in social activities 649), 1/ S15), 1/ 
Change in holidays ZOrS 24.3 
Postponement of education 3).6 She 
Care receiver moving closer 7.9 8.1 
Caregiver moving in with care receiver PIG Zao 
Overall burden 
None Sil fe) 54.5 
Little/moderate 41.9 38.6 
Quite a bit/extreme 4.2 DES 


Source: General Social Survey, 2002 
Notes: Percentages may not add to 100 due to multiple responses or non-response. 
Shading indicates significant difference. 


programs, others by government policy. Workplace 
support includes flexible hours, ability to telework, and 
information about community resources and health 


the needs of either the care recipi- 
ents or caregivers. Some focus 
group research indicates that care- 
givers may try to hide their care- 
giving responsibilities, fearing that 
they are career-limiting. Also, 
workplace culture may not support 
the use of such programs even 


when offered (Wagner 2003). 


The caregiver’s wish list was very 
similar for all individuals providing 
elder care, whether they had chil- 
dren at home or not. For example, 
both groups were equally likely to 
want compensation or tax breaks, 
information on long-term illnesses 
or disabilities, or counselling 
(Table 7). However, some differ- 
ences. were evidentaj@i those 
working, individuals with children 
were more likely than those caring 
for an elderly person only to feel 
they could do a better job if respite 
care was available (52% versus 
46%). The former were also more 
likely to want flexible work or 
study arrangements (46% versus 


36%). 


Table 7: Caregiver’s wish list 


and aging in general (Wagner 2003). However, despite Employed 
concern about possible job absence and the associ- Sande Bidére 
ated costs and productivity loss, elder-care programs wiched only 
are less likely than child-care programs to be avail- _ 
able—and even if offered they are not often used : 
(Wagner 2003). The 1999 Workplace and Employee Respite care 92.3 45.8 
Survey (which excludes public administration) found Flexible work or study arrangements 46.2 36.4 
i Bees 
that 7% of employees (802,700 individuals) had Information on long-term disabilities 42.6 39.0 
access to child-care services but only 78,800 (just un- he xt 
der 10%) made use of them. While fewer employees CAO M Rae INN 1g vee 
had access to elder care (394,300), the take-up rate was Financial compensation or tax breaks 35.9 34.8 
only slightly higher—about 13% (data not shown). Counselling 27.6 24.0 
Some research shows that low utilization rates are Other 11.9 9.9 


common with workplace elder-care services for sev- 
eral reasons. Programs often do not adequately meet 


Source: General Social Survey, 2002 
Note: Shading indicates significant difference. 
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Data source and definitions 
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The data source for this article is the 2002 General Social 
Survey (GSS) on social support and aging (Cycle 16). 
The target population is all persons aged 45 and over 
as of December 31, 2001 in private households in the 
10 provinces. Data were collected between February and 
December 2002. The sample was selected from 
respondents to the 2001 Canadian Community Health 
Survey. 


For this article, the population of interest was 45 to 64 
year-olds caring for children and seniors simultaneously. 
Individuals were considered sandwiched if they pro- 
vided elder care to someone over 65 and had single 
children less than 25 living at home. Sandwiched work- 
ers had a paid job or business as their main activity in 
the previous 12 months. 


This article focuses on the caregiving modules in the sur- 
vey. These include types of care given to seniors, hours 
spent, and effects. Caregiving in the form of emotional 
support was not included. Four types of activities were 
identified. Personal care included assistance with bath- 
ing, toileting, care of toenails/fingernails, brushing teeth, 
hair care, and dressing. Care inside the home 
included meal preparation and clean-up, housecleaning, 
laundry, and sewing. Care outside the home included 
house maintenance and outdoor work. Transportation 
care included shopping for groceries or other necessi- 
ties, providing transportation, or doing a senior’s banking 
or bill-paying. 


Data limitations 


While there are undoubtedly individuals under 45 who are 
sandwiched, they were not included in the population 
surveyed in Cycle 16. It has been suggested that 
younger caregivers may be likely to feel more negative 
effects from caregiving because their children are 
younger. However, some research has shown that the 
45-to-64 age group is the most likely to be providing care 
to aging parents (Wisensale 1992). In order to determine 
if age of children had an effect on responses, data from 
Cycle 16 were run examining sandwiched workers with 
children under 15. Results indicated that there was no 
difference between those with younger children and the 
population of interest. Additionally, just over 10% (81,000 
weighted count) of sandwiched workers were not asked 
impact of caregiving questions if the person for whom 
they provided care had died during the previous 12 
months. For this reason, it is possible that there may be 
some bias in the impact of care responses. Finally, since | 
only those providing elder care were asked impact of | 
care questions, it is not possible to compare them with 
the general 45 to 64-year old population. Thus the ma- 
jor comparison group was 45 to 64 year-olds who pro- 
vided elder care but had no children at home. Where data 
are available (Table 1), comparisons with individuals not 
providing elder care and having no children at home have 
been made. | 


Summary 


In 2002, about 712,000 Canadians aged 45 to 64 were 
caught between the responsibilities of raising children 
and caring for seniors. For more than 8 in 10 of these 
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individuals, paid work was added to the load. The 
latter found that caring for a senior affected their work 
arrangements: 15% had to reduce their hours, 20% 
had to change their schedules, and 10% experienced a 
reduction in income. Not surprisingly, these individu- 
als also felt the burden in terms of their health and 
social life. 


However, not all consequences of caregiving are nega- 
tive. More than 60% of those working and caring for 
an older person while still having children at home felt 
that cating for a senior was simply giving back what 
they had received, and 70% stated that the relationship 
was strengthened. While these individuals were just as 
likely as other workers to be satisfied with their work— 
home balance, they were much more likely to feel gen- 
erally stressed. They were also significantly more likely 
to wish for flexible work arrangements or respite care 
to enable them to be better caregivers. 


Those who spent more than eight hours a month on 
elder care were more likely than those spending eight 
ot less to feel the effects. Of the high-intensity caregiv- 
ers, half had to change their social activities, and about 
35% had to change their work schedule. 


& Note 


1 In addition to the 2002 General Social Survey, which 
covers only those aged 45 to 64, the Census reveals the recent 
growth of those in the sandwich generation aged between 25 
and 64—slightly more than 2 million individuals in 2001, up 
from 1.7 million in 1996. In the Census, a sandwiched 
person is defined as looking after children 15 and under while 
providing care to a senior. 
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Wealth inequality 


by province 


Raj K. Chawla 


This article is adapted from Interprovincial wealth 
inequality in Canada, a papet presented at the 28" 
General Conference of the International Association for 
Research in Income and Wealth, held in Cork, Ireland, 
August 23-27, 2004. 


well-being of families. But income measures only 

short-term inflows that affect current consumption 
and saving. Wealth, on the other hand, measures the 
surplus accumulated by families and thus provides a 
better indicator of long-term well-being. Wealth may 
be targeted toward long-term goals such as retirement, 
but it can also help families cope with income inter- 
ruptions ot handle unexpected expenditures. 


ncome is a major indicator of the economic 


Income is widely available from survey and adminis- 
trative sources. Wealth, on the other hand, is much 
harder to measure and, as such, has been the focus of 
only infrequent surveys (see Data source and definitions). 


Wealth has many components, some of which are 
measured mote easily than others. The main division 
is between marketable components, which can be sold 
ot transferred, and non-marketable assets, which have 
value only for those who hold them. Some market- 
able assets such as savings accounts, tax-deferred sav- 
ings plans, stocks, bonds and mutual funds are readily 
measured. Others such as real estate, durable goods 
ot business equity are seldom traded, and so their value 
must be estimated. The principal non-marketable 
asset is an employer pension plan. Employees or their 
survivors may draw benefits according to the plan, 
but its present value is not a tradable commodity and 
is complicated to estimate. After all assets are valued 
and summed, debt must be subtracted to arrive at a 
final measure of wealth. 


a 
Raj K. Chawla is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 951-6901 or 
raj.chawla@statcan.ca. 
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This article explores the levels and components of 
wealth inequality in Canada. Many studies have detailed 
the effects of regional diversity on the distribution of 
income (Alasia 2003; Finnie 1998; Melvin 1987; 
Wilkinson et al. 2003; Beach 1996), so the main focus 
here is provincial variation in the distribution of wealth. 
Although wealth inequality is undoubtedly related to 
differing income patterns across the country, it also 
reflects patterns in the components of wealth: high 
residential property values in British Columbia, high 
rates of farm assets on the Prairies, greater pension 
assets in Ontario, and so on. As such, a multilevel 
decomposition technique is used to untangle the dif- 
ferent effects. This technique highlights some aspects 
of wealth distribution that are relatively consistent 
across the country and others that are more specific to 
certain provinces and family characteristics. 


Two in 10 families have virtually no wealth 


Since income and wealth are strongly associated, one 
would expect families with higher incomes to have 
more wealth.' Indeed, several similarities in the pro- 
vincial distribution of family wealth by pre-tax income 
deciles are apparent (Table 1).” First, families in the 
lowest decile had negative wealth. These families had 
mote debts than assets, as in the case of younger or 
older families with small incomes, or families with 
businesses with negative net income.’ Families in the 
lowest two deciles held virtually no wealth. 


Second, as expected, the share of wealth held by fami- 
lies rose as they moved up the income ladder. Those 
in the third and fourth deciles together held between 
2% and 4% of all wealth; those in the top decile held 
the most, ranging from 42% in Nova Scotia to 52% in 
Alberta. 


In seven provinces, families in the top income decile 
had mean wealth of more than one million dollars (the 
highest being $1.5 million in British Columbia). The 
gap in mean wealth between the top and bottom 
deciles was largest in British Columbia ($1.6 million), 
about 2.5 times that in Newfoundland and Labrador. 
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Table 1: Family wealth by income decile 


Canada N.L. Peels N.S. N.B. Que Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 
% 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Lowest -0.3 -1.2 -0.3 -0.2 -0.4 -0.3 -0.2 -0.2 -0.3 -0.2 -0.2 
Second 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.2 OFZ OS 0.3 0.2 0.1 
Third 0.8 eo 0.8 fied Gest D7/ 0.9 eat 1142 0.9 D5 
Fourth 2.0 2.9 1.9 2.8 2.4 {las al 2.4 2.5 PS deo 
Fifth 3.4 4.3 StS And 3.9 S422 3.8 4.0 4.4 ShA5) Ba 
Sixth 55 6.0 Lys) 6.6 5.6 5x 5.8 6.3 6.5 5.4 O20 
Seventh 8.1 8.5 vg) 9.3 7.9 7.9 8.6 8.9 9.0 7.6 8.2 
Eighth 1254 TAN 12S NTA 11.8 dHeo 12.9 12.4 SES 10.8 2e2 
Ninth 18.8 17.7 19.9 19.7 18.7 18.3 19.1 18.6 20.1 T7243 18.3 
Highest 49.4 48.5 48.3 42.0 48.8 AS) 46.8 46.2 43.0 5203 50.8 
Mean wealth $ 
Lowest decile -6,700 -15,100 -5,900 -4,300 -6,900 -9,300 -6,200 -5,500 -6,200 -4,300 -7,600 
Highest decile 1,320,900 611,500 1,029,300 845,900 846,000 1,184,800 1,386,700 1,084,100 1,067,000 1,422,800 1,542,600 
Mean income 
Lowest decile 6,200 6,900 8,000 6,300 6,900 5,700 7,600 7,600 5,000 6,200 4,000 
Highest decile 151,200 115,000 121,500 119,000 106,200 137,000 163,500 134,100 126,300 172,700 146,300 
% 
Families 100.0 1.6 0.4 Be IAS PAS AS 36.7 Sef 33 9.5 13.8 
Total wealth 100.0 0.8 0.4 223, 1.8 21:0 40.6 3M See 10.3 16.5 
Total income 100.0 123. 0.4 2.6 P18) PRA0) 40.9 3.4 2.9 10.2 1355 
$ 
Mean wealth 249,300 125,400 214,400 182,200 179,400 205,200 276,200 212,100 242,700 272,100 298,100 
Median wealth 109,200 65,300 90,500 100,300 84,900 79,500 132,900 106,500 131,400 122,000 127,200 
Mean income 49,800 39,600 42,000 41,400 40,500 44,800 55,400 46,100 43,200 53,700 48,600 
Median income 39,600. 32,300 33,000 34,000 32,300,. .35,300»..45,100 «37,;300,,, 184,400. -43,500.. 40400 
Theil’s T (total) 
Wealth 0.865 0.748 09755 0.634 0.767 0.918 0.761 0.826 0.647 0.990 0.984 
Pre-tax income 0.314 0.266 0.269 0.272 0.240 0.334 0.301 0.283 O27 0.325 0.308 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


On the other hand, the gap in mean income was much 
smaller, ranging from $166,000 in Alberta to $108,000 
in Newfoundland and Labrador. Thus income is more 
equally distributed than wealth. 


Theil’s T statistic is a measure of inequality and can be 
used to decompose total inequality into ‘between 
group’ (for example, provinces) and ‘within group.’ 
It shows that income inequality was between 32% 
and 42% of wealth inequality. Wealth was much 


more unequally distributed among families in Alberta, 
British Columbia, and Quebec than in Ontario. Nova 
Scotia had the most equal distribution.” 


Interprovincial differences account for little of 
total wealth inequality 


Of total wealth inequality in Canada, 98% was attrib- 
utable to inequality within provinces. The factors 
affecting family wealth inequality within provinces 
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include homeownership status, business equity, finan- 
cial asset components, employer pension plan savings, 
and mortgage and consumer debt. 


Ontario, with 37% of all families and 41% of total 
family wealth, accounted for 41% of total wealth 
inequality, followed by British Columbia (1 4% of 
families and 16% of wealth) at 22%. Shares for 
Quebec and Alberta were 17% and 13% respectively. 
These four provinces, with 85% of all families and 
88% of total family wealth, accounted for 93% of 
overall wealth inequality. 


Wealth inequality by family characteristics 


Besides financial assets and business equity, differences 
in income and homeownership contribute to family 
wealth inequality. As mentioned earlier, income and 
wealth are strongly associated, so any variation in fam- 
ily income is likely to result in a variation in wealth, 
both between and within income groups (Table 1).° 


For instance, the gap in mean wealth between families 
with incomes under $25,000 and those with $100,000 
ot more was $491,000 in Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor (lowest mean wealth) compared with $764,000 in 
British Columbia (highest). On the other hand, the 


Wealth inequality by province 


interprovincial range of mean wealth within income 
groups was $67,000 for families with incomes under 
$25,000 and $340,000 for those with incomes of 
$100,000 or more (Chatt). 


These within-income-group ranges show that family 
wealth across provinces is affected by other factors in 
addition to income, such as homeownership status, 
family type, and life-cycle stage. Within provinces, for 
example, from 20% to 34% of wealth inequality was 
explained by wealth differences between income 
groups, and from 16% to 38% by differences between 
homeownership groups (renter, owner with a mort- 
gage, owner without a mortgage) (Table 2). Income 
and homeownership explained relatively more of the 
inequality than other characteristics such as business 
ownetship, age of the major income recipient (used as 
proxy for life-cycle stage), or coverage in an employer 
pension plan. 


However, given the high correlations between family 
income, homeownership, age of major income tfecipi- 
ent, business ownership, and coverage under an 
employer pension plan, their individual explanatory 
powers cannot be added to derive the total inequality 
coefficient. To overcome this multicollinearity, it is 
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Chart: Regardless of income, families in British Columbia had the highest mean wealth. 
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Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
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necessary to recalculate the explanatory powers of 
between and within groups by classifying data by such 
characteristics taken together. The resulting between 
group’s overall explanatory power is then split by each 
of the characteristics considered. To maintain statisti- 
cal reliability, only a limited number of characteristics 
can be used at a time. The following discussion is based 
on income, homeownership and business ownership.’ 


Homeownership accounts for much 
of wealth inequality 


More than half (53%) of wealth inequality in Ontario 
was explained by between-group inequality and the 
rest (47%) by within-group inequality (Table 3). The 
overall explanatory power of 53% could be decom- 
* posed into 15% for income, 28% for homeownership, 
4% for business ownership, and 6% for their interac- 
tion. This decomposition shows that variation in wealth 
by homeownership explained more of the wealth 
inequality in Ontario than did variation by income 
group. A similar situation prevailed in Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
British Columbia. 


Variation by homeownership can be attributed not 
only to rates of ownership but also to wealth differ- 
ences between renters, owners without a mortgage, 
and owners with a mortgage. The wealth of home- 
owners may, in turn, be influenced by local real estate 
values. In Newfoundland and Labrador, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, and Alberta, differences in wealth by 
income group were more important than home- 
ownership. Business ownership remained in third 
place—with an explanatory power relatively higher for 
families in Alberta and Prince Edward Island. 


With the ranking of family characteristics affecting 
wealth inequality across provinces established, one 
question remains unanswered: How is total wealth 
inequality distributed by levels of these characteristics? 
For example, in Quebec, income explained more than 
homeownership. Did the wealth of families in differ- 
ent income strata contribute equally to this inequality? 
In fact, the variation in wealth among families with 
incomes under $25,000 accounted for less than 1% of 
wealth inequality in Quebec, compared with 44% for 
those with incomes between $50,000 and $99,999 and 
45% for those with incomes of $100,000 or more 


Table 2: Wealth inequality by selected family characteristics* 


Canada N.L Pass N.S N.B Que Ont Man Sask. Alta. BaGe 

Total inequality 

(Theil’s T) 0.865 0.748 0.755 0.634 0.767 0.918 0.761 0.826 0.647 0.990 0.984 
Pre-tax income % 
Between groups 23.4 34.3 Asif 23.8 PROT 29.2 P24\ of 26.4 ESAS 20.4 19.8 
Within groups 76.6 65.7 UPAxS) KO Mons 70.8 78.8 UB 76.5 79.6 80.2 
Homeownership 
Between groups 29.0 15.9 SOR dient 21.8 27.4 Sao 30.0 29.8 19.6 SOR5 
Within groups TARO 84.1 64.8 82.9 78.2 72.6 62.5 70.0 1 OrZ 80.4 69.5 
Age of major 

income recipient 
Between groups 10.5 6.5 (Baie. ‘Nh al LORE litiet 1320 6.5 8.4 5.0 11.9 
Within groups 89.5 93.5 Milots 88.3 89.3 88 87.0 93.5 91.6 95.0 88.1 
Employer pension plan 
Between groups 4.2 11.4 5.0 10.2 10.1 4.5 Onl ZS Paxe) 340 (ea 
Within groups 95.8 88.6 95.0 89.8 89.9 95.5 93.9 Oar 97.7 96.4 98.9 
Business ownership 
Between groups NOS Ges 16.1 7.8 MSM USS) 6.6 9.6 14.1 16.8 9.8 
Within groups 89.5 CS 83.9 92.2 81.3 86.2 93.4 90.4 85.9 Sse2 OOR2 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
“Excludes families with negative or zero wealth. 
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Table 3: Decomposition of wealth inequality* 
SE 


Canada N.L. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.G: 


Ce ee 


Total inequality 
(Theil’s T) 0.865 0.748 0.755 0.634 0.767 0.918 0.761 0.826 0.647 0.990 0.984 


Between groups 49.0 49.2 65.9 41.8 51.0 54.7 52.8 53.4 54.2 45.6 51.5 


Income 18.0 46.5 17.8 10.4 20.7 PA Ver 14.9 16.8 14.5 16.5 tal? 
Homeownership 20.5 dlkZ 27.9 13.9 {Re NifeZ PASS PEA (aS) 2229 A Si Th 24.5 
Business ownership 5.1 a1 10.4 4.2 8.9 8.3 Sine) BE) ao as 7.2 
Interaction term 5.4 -12.2 9.8 {eee 2.9 a) 6.3 9.6 S18) 3.9 Sal 
Within groups 51.0 50.8 34.1 58.2 49.0 45.3 47.2 46.6 45.8 54.4 48.5 


Sa emits ee eS 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
* Excludes families with negative or zero wealth. 


Data source and definitions 
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The analysis is based on the Survey of Financial Secu- of the methodology used to estimate such savings 
rity (SFS), conducted between May and July 1999. The can be found in Survey of Financial Security: Methodology 
sample consisted of 23,000 dwellings from the 10 prov- for estimating the value of employer pension plan benefits 
inces—21,000 from a regular area sample and 2,000 from (Statistics Canada catalogue no. 13FOO26MIE-01003. Em- 
‘high-income’ geographic areas. A high-income household pirical data included in this paper are based on a sample of 
was one with total income of at least $200,000 or invest- 15,933 families, including 1,143 from the high-income sample. 


ment income of at least $50,000. Excluded were persons 
living on Indian reserves, members of the armed forces, 
and those living in institutions such as prisons, hospitals, 
and homes for seniors. The SFS interview questionnaire 
(Catalogue no. 13FO026MIE-01001) is available free on 
the Statistics Canada Web site at www.statcan.ca/cgi-bin/ 


Family: Refers to economic families and unattached 
individuals. An economic family is a group of persons 
sharing a common dwelling and related by blood, marriage 
(including common law) or adoption. An unattached indi- 
vidual is a person living alone or with unrelated persons. 


downpub/research.cgi. For more details about the survey, Major income recipient: The person in the family with the | 
see The assets and debts of Canadians: An overview of highest income before tax. If two persons had exactly the 
the results of the Survey of Financial Security (Statistics same income, the older was treated as the major income 
Canada Catalogue no. 13-595-XIE). recipient. 
The survey collected information on the socio-demographic Tenure: Refers to the homeownership status of a family 
and labour force characteristics of persons aged 15 years at the time of the survey. A family may be living in a rented 
and over, as well as the assets and debts of their fami- dwelling or in an owned dwelling, with or without a mort- 
lies at the time of the survey. For 85% of survey respond- gage. 
ents, income for 1998 was compiled from authorized 
linkage to tax records; income information for the remaining Pre-tax family income: Sum of incomes of family mem- 
15% was collected in person. Collection was by personal bers aged 15 or over received from all sources during the 
interview, although respondents could also complete the calendar year 1998. Sources include wages and salaries, | 
questionnaire themselves. Financial data were sought from net income from self-employment, investment income, gov- | 
the family member most knowledgeable about the family’s ernment transfers, retirement pension income, and alimony. 
finances. Proxy response was accepted. The overall Excluded are income in kind, tax refunds, and inheritances. 

0 
Beg ale Wee TS %- Wealth: Total assets less total debt. It is based on mar- 
With the exception of savings in employer pension plans, ketable assets that are in direct control of families. It does 
missing data on components of assets and debts used to not include the accrued value of savings held in employer 
compile wealth estimates were imputed mostly by a hot pension plans or future claims on publicly funded, income- 
deck procedure. Accrued savings in pension plans, on the security programs. Nor does it include any potential 
other hand, were estimated through a termination valua- returns on human capital (employment income or ability 
tion approach from information collected on years in the to generate investment income). 


labour force, coverage under pension plan(s), contribu- 
tions made, and benefits received. A detailed description 
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(Table 4). The corresponding shares in Alberta were 
1%, 49% and 46%. More than half of wealth inequal- 
ity in Ontario and British Columbia was attributable 
to families with incomes of $100,000 or more. 


The relative contribution to total wealth inequality of 
families in rented dwellings was almost insignificant 
provincially, whereas the largest contribution was made 
by families living in mortgage-free homes. Similarly, 
families with a major income recipient aged 45 to 64 
held the largest share of inequality, varying between 
72% and 35% for eight provinces. The two provinces 
showing a different pattern were Newfoundland and 
Labrador, where elderly families had the highest con- 
tribution (50%), and Alberta, where younger families 
(major income recipient under 45) accounted for 45%. 


"Shares of total inequality by business ownership 
showed quite a contrast. In Alberta, where families had 
a higher rate of business ownership as well as a higher 


proportion of wealth in terms of business equity, the 
variability in holdings of families with a business 
accounted for 90% of provincial wealth inequality— 
compared with 57% in Ontario. 


On the other hand, the variation in wealth of families 
with an employer pension plan accounted for 72% of 
wealth inequality in Newfoundland and Labrador 
compared with just 31% in British Columbia. Among 
families in most of the eastern provinces, coverage 
under such plans played an important role in account- 
ing for wealth inequality, whereas for families in 
the western provinces, business ownership drove 


inequality. 


Conclusion 


Provincial economies differ considerably. These dif- 
ferences are in turn primarily responsible for the vari- 
ation in family income across the country. However, 
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Table 4: Share of provincial wealth inequality by selected family characteristics* 


i 


Canada Pew N.S. 


N.B. 


Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. BaG: 


—_—_Co—.—..,e_erereree ee ee eee eee 


Total wealth 


inequality 100.0 0.1 0.3 0.8 
Pre-tax income 
Under $25,000 eS -5.8 oud (x0) 
$25,000 - $49,999 (Shae) 5.0 Aitez litieo 
$50,000 - $99,999 Som 591 24.8 45.5 
$100,000 and over 50.9 41.8 54.9 36.5 
Homeownership status 
Renter -0.5 -3.5 -4.8 8.6 
Owner 

Without mortgage 78.8 81.1 103.3 74.1 

With mortgage PAT PAESS 1.4 17.3 
Age of major 

income recipient 
Under 45 16.0 7.4 9.4 1.2 
45 to 64 60.6 42.8 64.7 67.2 
65 and over 23.4 49.8 25.9 31.6 
Employer pension 

plan 
No 43.9 28.5 50.8 28.7 
Yes 56.1 TALS 49.2 if thas" 
Business ownership 
No 3o72 62.1 26.0 Sonat 
Yes 66.8 37.9 74.0 44.4 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
* Excludes families with negative or zero wealth. 


0.9 


-2.6 


Share (%) 


17.4 40.6 2.3 2:3 12.9 22:3 
Distribution (%) 

0.6 1.6 =3,3 0.7 123 4.8 
10.3 a0) 8.1 Whe) Saf 8.4 
44.2 34.0 56.6 42.6 49.1 3351 
44.9 57.4 38.6 39.2 45.9 53ek 

eh -5.2 -2.1 -5.8 hed OS 
76.2 84.8 Sh 91.4 53.9 84.0 
18.0 20.4 10.4 14.4 44.8 15.5 
12.8 hel 31.4 17.9 44.9 16.9 
72.0 63.5 44.8 56.8 35.0 61.8 
15:4 29.4 23.8 25.3 20.1 Pa Tee 
47.3 30.9 52.0 44.8 38.6 69.2 
Ss VAW 69.1 48.0 Bo: 61.4 30.8 
32.9 42.9 35.0 20.8 10.3 27.0 
67.1 Sia 65.0 74.2 89.7 73.0 
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the province with the highest mean income is not nec- 
essarily the province with the highest mean wealth. 
Other factors besides income influence family wealth. 
These include homeownership status, home values, 
financial assets, business ownership, other real estate, 
vehicles, coverage under employer pension plans, and 
possession of other durable goods. 


Provincially, wealth was more unequally distributed 
than income and concentrated among families in the 
top income decile. Also, it was more unequally dis- 
tributed in three provinces—Quebec, Alberta, and 
British Columbia. 


Four provinces (Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia) accounted for 93% of overall wealth 
inequality in Canada. A multilevel decomposition of 
wealth inequality by family characteristics such as 
income, homeownership, and business ownership 
showed that in six provinces, homeownership ranked 
higher than income in explaining inequality, whereas 
income led in the other four. Business ownership 
ranked third in all provinces. 


The prevalence of income and wealth inequality is not 
new and occurs in almost all countries. However, the 
approaches to redistribution vary. For instance, Canada 
has a progressive income tax system, which allows the 
use of taxes and government transfers to reduce 
income inequality. Intergenerational wealth transfers, 
however, are generally taxed as income for the recipi- 
ent. Canada has no direct wealth tax. However, 
income earned on financial assets is taxed, and munici- 
palities levy property taxes on homes and other real 
estate. 


On the other hand, the Canadian income tax system 
encourages personal savings and investment in a vari- 
ety of tax-deferred savings plans.* The objective of 
such incentives is to encourage families to save more 
for long-term goals such as retirement or children’s 
education. However, families with higher incomes are 
more likely to use such tax-deferred plans since they 
ate able to put money aside.” Although such incentives 
may increase wealth inequality, investments in these tax- 
deferred plans must be converted into income at a 
later date and would be subject to taxation at the 
recipient’s highest marginal rate. 


Finally, some results indicate that family characteristics 
may be the strongest generator of wealth inequality. 
Renters and low-income earners tend to have com- 
pressed wealth distributions, as well as low average 
wealth. Homeowners and high-income earners, on the 
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other hand, have not only higher average levels of 
wealth, but also greater variation in wealth. Excluding 
home equity, homeowners still have more than six 
times the mean wealth of renters. 


@ Notes 


1 Wealth usually rises with income. However, since wealth 
is accumulated over the life cycle, families with lower incomes 
during retirement may have much greater wealth than their 
younger counterparts with relatively higher incomes. 


2 Tax exemptions based on a taxpayet’s demographic 
situation (marital status, age, number of dependants), busi- 
ness status and investments made may affect the post-tax 
incomes of families across Canada. Pre-tax incomes, on the 
other hand, reflect the family’s total income in a given year 
and are used for ranking families by decile groups. 


3 In Newfoundland and Labrador, where mean income 
was lowest, 9% of families had negative or zero wealth, 
compared with 6% in Ontario and Alberta—provinces with 
relatively higher levels of incomes (Table 1). 


4 Details can be found in Theil (1967), chapter 4; Allison 
(1978), and Bourguignon (1979). For its illustrative use, see 
Schwarz (1996), Cardoso (1997), Zyblock and Tyrrell (1997), 
and Frick and Grabka (2003). Also see Cowell (1985) for 
multilevel decomposition of Theil’s Index. 


5 In this paper, wealth inequality was studied using only 
Theil’s coefficient because of its additive and decompositional 
properties. Other measures of inequality, including the Gini 
coefficient, log of variance of wealth, and coefficient of 
skewness wete also used, but for brevity are not included 
here. A summary table containing results of these measures 
is available from the author. 


6 Some of this high-income, high-wealth situation may be 
embedded in the diversity of provincial economies, resulting 
in varying incomes for their residents. Compared with 
Ontario (100), the index of mean wealth varied between 46 
(Newfoundland and Labrador) and 108 (British Columbia). 
However, when mean wealth of families across provinces was 
recalculated on the assumption that Ontario’s distribution 
of income prevailed in all other provinces, the gap in indices 
of mean wealth fell to 53 points. This shows that even if the 
distribution of income were the same across provinces, mean 
wealth of families in different provinces would still vary. 


7 Even though the methodology allows a multilevel 
decomposition, it is still necessary to restrict the number 
of characteristics that can be used at a time in order to 
maintain the statistical reliability of conclusions. The use 
of five characteristics would have meant classifying families 
in each province into 144 cells—income (4), homeownership 
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(3), age of major income recipient (3), business ownership 
(2), and coverage under a pension plan (2). This would 
have meant splitting the sample of 15,933 families 
into 1,440 (144x10) cells. Although only the results of 
incomeehomeownershipebusiness ownership are shown here, 
outcomes of other combinations can be made available upon 
request. 


8 These include registered retirement savings plans, regis- 
tered retirement income funds, registered homeownership 
savings plans, and registered education savings plans. Also, 
reduced tax rates apply for investment income and dividends 
incomes and capital gains (after exhausting the lifetime 
exemption of $100,000 and $500,000 for qualified small 


business corporations and qualified farm property). 


9 For example, of all taxfilers aged 25 to 64, only 4% of 
. those with income under $10,000 contributed to registered 
retirement savings plans in 1999, compared with 74% of 
those with income between $60,000 and $79,999, and 78% 
with income of $80,000 and more. The Canadian Education 
Savings Grant program has recently introduced greater sav- 
ings incentives for low- and middle-income contributors in 
the form of higher contribution match rates. 
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Low-paid workers: How many 


live in low-income families? 


Lucy Chung 


ow-wage jobs are a perennial topic of interest 

for labour market and social analysts. Almost 

two million Canadians, aged 20 or older, work 
for less than $10 an hour, with about one-third being 
the only wage earner in the family (Maxwell 2002). 


Simply being employed is no longer enough to 
exempt a person from economic and social risks. 
Low-wage workers are less likely to have access to 
non-wage benefits such as pension plans, supplemen- 
tal health insurance, and dental plans. Furthermore, 
low-wage jobs are more likely to be temporary or 
part-time and less likely to be unionized. Jobs with no 
certainty of continuing, with less input into working 
conditions, less regulatory protection, and low wages 
have been termed ‘precarious’ (Rodgers 1989). 


The primary question, however, is whether low wages 
represent a serious impediment to an individual’s 
quality of life. Changes in economic family structure 
over the years have meant that fewer families have only 
one breadwinner, and as women’s employment rate 
has increased, more families have multiple and 
secondary earners. On the other hand, the number 
of lone-parent families has increased, and a single 
minimum-wage job in these circumstances may not 
be economically sufficient.’ Using the census, this arti- 
cle explores which groups of individuals were at risk 
of being low-wage earners in 2000, what proportion 
of them lived in low-income families, and how the 
situation changed between 1980 and 2000. 


Those more likely to have low weekly earnings 


In 2000, about 1.7 million Canadians were in low-paid, 
full-time jobs, representing 16% of all full-time 
employees—only a slight (1%) increase from two 
decades earlier (see Distribution of wage earners in Canada). 
Although the overall proportion did not change much, 
some groups saw their propensity to have low earn- 
ings increase substantially (Table 1). 


SP 2 ES EE RT SY 
Lucy Chung is with the Business and Labour Market Analysis 
Division. She can be reached at 951-1903 or lucy.chung@)statcan.ca. 
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Distribution of wage earners in Canada 


Low-paid workers 


Full-time In low 


employees Total income 
000 

Total 10,270 1,675 502 
Sex % 
Men 56.9 42.3 Sits 
Women 43.1 Ole 48.7 
Education 
Less than high school 18.7 30.2 32a 
High school diploma 25.6 SYA 30.2 
Postsecondary certificate 315).i/ 29.4 28.8 
University degree 20.0 8.0 8.8 
Age 
15 to 24 8.2 22.6 20.8 
25 to 34 24.0 24.0 26.3 
35 to 44 31.4 Zou 27.9 
45 to 54 26.2 19.2 17.6 
55 to 64 10.2 9.0 Wf3) 
Immigrant status 
Recent 3.0 5.0 GZ 
Mid-term 6.0 8.2 HOH 
Long-term 11.4 8.8 8.6 
Canadian-born 79.7 78.1 73.4 
Visible minority 
Yes {PA sions 20.6 
No 87.9 84.3 79.4 
Canadian-born 

Visible minority 125 1.6 1.6 

Non visible minority 78.2 (ASKS) 71.8 
Recent immigrant 

Visible minority 72S 4.0 5.8 

Non visible minority 0.9 20 155 


Mid-term immigrant 


NRA OCDWRADO 


Visible minority 4.2 6.4 8.8 

Non visible minority 1.8 ANE, dso 
Long-term immigrant 

Visible minority 4.3 3.8 4.4 

Non visible minority eal 4.9 4.2 
Family status 
Married/common law 68.3 56.3 41 
Lone fathers 1.4 0.9 1 
Lone mothers 4.4 6.2 {i 
Living with relatives 159 Bae) Pa 
Unattached individuals 4.6 6.5 Tit 

Less than 40 324. Bee 13% 

40 and over a2 1:3 Oy 
Living alone 10.6 8.7 20. 
Unmarried, living with parents 9.0 18.1 6. 
Disabled 
Yes 9.1 Adisd 12.6 
No 90.9 88.9 87.4 


Source: Census of Population, 2001 
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Table 1: Proportion of wage earners who were 
low-paid workers 


Men Women 


1980 2000 1980 2000 


Total SO t2 la 2O. Lee 9 
Education 
Less than high school NAS REO), “Gisilon . COs 
High school diploma HOO We 260 — 270 
Postsecondary certificate 6.4 OF Ze Ohom at OnO 
University degree 3.6 5.4 7.6 7.8 
Age 
15 to 24 23 Oe SOLO OO NM Oe 
25 to 34 ARAB ISS) ASS) 
35 to 44 4.7 ion Atlee IO) 
45 to 54 om HO) CASES areal 
55 to 64 CpS ee Oop 24 42) 
Immigrant status 
Recent 2a 20.5 SB6ee 30.4 
Mid-term TEC Milea we 24-6 26.4: 
Long-term 52 OPS eal a LOLS 
Canadian-born Slsoyn Millaletshe | WIAA Nis 1 2a AG 
Visible minority 
Yes 10.1 2 BON e260 
No 320 iamelbs Z OF eral 
Canadian-born 
Visible minority MORZ 6... Sse ee? 
Non visible minority OF ON EG i ZOr4 eee 2AnG 
Recent immigrant 
Visible minority 15.9 23.8 BSapeiaon 
Non visible minority SO) ASLO) See - ABS! 
Mid-term immigrant 
Visible minority aie | PV Asy —-S\0) 0h 
Non visible minority Ue VW2s8) PBS | 22K 
Long-term immigrant 
Visible minority 6.8 11.6 - RIOVS res 
Non visible minority 5.1 G0 PANS WOs4 
Family status 
Married/common law om Sea 25a 20.5 
Lone fathers aoe | WOL7/ es ibe 
Lone mothers ae RM 7209)-(5)- 0 PAS) 
Living with relatives WES AS PASS) | SANA) 
Unattached individuals 10% 200. SO) . Ase! 
Less than 40 16.3. 22.2 Gio oO a 
40 and over 18.6 ISA. g2@xeh / BONS 
Living alone 9.6 12.2 Gist ton 
Unmarried, living with parents PAE ee | Syl Ad Om 73637 
Disabled 
Yes be) eed EZ OLS 


No ey les cane 2 4 


Source: Census of Population, 1981 and 2001 
Shading indicates difference is not significant at the 5% level. 


Women 

Women employees were almost twice as likely as men 
to have low weekly earnings (Chart A).* One explana- 
tion may be that women are more likely to be in low- 
paying occupations (Drolet 2001, 2002). Traditional 
occupations for women, such as clerical, sales and serv- 
ice, yield lower earnings on average than others (Statis- 
tics Canada 2003). Women also average fewer years 
of experience since they are more likely to take time 
off for family-related reasons. However, with the nar- 
rowing of the earnings gap between men and women 
(Drolet 2002), the proportion of low-paid women 
decreased from 26% to 22% between 1980 and 2000. 


On the other hand, the percentage of low-paid men 
increased over this time from 9% to 12%—Hlargely 
because of a drop in the real wages of young men 
during the 1980s in most industries and occupations 
(Morissette 1998). Another factor is the increase in men 
entering jobs that have traditionally been dominated 
by women—teaching, service, clerical and some manu- 
facturing occupations (Hughes 1990). Although men 
in these occupations still earn more than women, they 
earn less than the average male employee.’ 


Chart A: The proportions of low-paid men and 
women have been converging. 


1980 1990 2000 


ee Men Women 


Source: Census of Population, 1981 to 2001 
SRL TALE TE NS 


The less educated 

Individuals with less than high school education had a 
higher incidence of low pay than those with higher 
levels of educational attainment (Chart B).* This 
pattern held for both men and women. About 1 in 4 
employees with less than high school education had 
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Chart B: Regardless of education, the proportion 
of low-paid workers has increased. 


% 
30 


25 


20 


15 


1980 1990 2000 


Less than high school Lal Postsecondary certificate 


oa High school diploma ee University degree 


Source: Census of Population, 1981 to 2001 


low weekly earnings in 2000, unchanged between 1980 
and 2000, although the probability of being a 
low-wage eatnet increased for men in each education 
category. 


Women were more likely than men to be in low-paid 
jobs, even with the same educational attainment. In 
2000, the proportion of women with less than high 
school education who were low-paid workers was 
twice that of men (39% and 19% respectively). The 
gap decreased with level of education. While men with 
less than high school were more likely to be low-paid 
in 2000 than 20 years earlier, the percentage for women 
changed very little. 


The young 

The probability of having low weekly earnings in 2000 
was highest among young employees (aged 15 to 24) 
at 45% (Chart C). The rate declined sharply until age 
55, after which it increased slightly. This is to be 
expected since the labour market tends to reward both 
experience and job tenure. Moreover, many young 
wotkers are concentrated in relatively low-wage 
industries such as consumer services. The same pat- 
tern was evident in 1980, although the proportion of 
low-wage earners was lower (31% for young workers 
in 1980 compared with 45% in 2000). The rise in 
women’s employment rate may have affected young 
workers. Increased competition has meant that jobs 
they once held (for example, in services or sales) are 
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Chart C: The proportion of low-paid workers 
under 25 has jumped since 1980. 


% 


50 

1980 
40 

HB 1990 
30 
20 
10 i ' - ' 
@) Wy ist 


15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 


Source: Census of Population, 1981 to 2001 


being filled by women, and more youths than before 
may find themselves with low earnings (Sunter 1994). 
Once again, in all age groups, higher proportions of 
women than men were low-paid workers. However, 
while the risk of having low weekly earnings increased 
between 1980 and 2000 for men in all age groups, it 
decreased for women who were 35 or older. 


Immigrants 

In 2000, recent and mid-term immigrants were more 
at tisk of having low weekly earnings than immigrants 
who had been in Canada for more than 15 years or 
those who were Canadian-born. This may be related 
to the adjustment phase that newcomers experience. 
The likelihood of having low weekly earnings increased 
between 1980 and 2000 for immigrants, perhaps 
because of a shift in national origin from Europe 
and the United States to less developed countries 
(Borjas 1991; Picot 2004). The latter immigrants 
receive less credit for foreign experience and may face 
greater difficulties having their skills or credentials 
recognized (Picot and Hou 2003). While the risk of 
having low weekly earnings rose for male immigrants” 
and for mid-term female immigrants, it fell for long- 
term female immigrants. 


Visible minorities 

Visible minorities born in Canada were similar to their 
non-visible-minority counterparts—a difference of 
only one percentage point in the proportion with low 
weekly earnings.® A greater gap was found between 
visible-minority and non-visible-minority immigrants 
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(Hum and Simpson 1998). The greatest difference was 
seen among recent immigrants (31% for visible 
minorities and 19% for non-visible minorities) and 
decreased with time spent in Canada.’ 


Recent and mid-term visible-minority immigrants saw 
their risk of low weekly earnings rise between 1980 
and 2000.* The likelihood rose for recent and 
mid-term, non-visible-minority immigrant men but fell 
for women. 


Individuals with work limitations 

Individuals limited at work because of a physical, 
mental or health condition were mote likely to have 
low weekly earnings than those without limitations. 
Whether their chances of having low weekly earnings 
_ fell between 1980 and 2000 cannot be assessed since 
the census question regarding work limitation 
changed.” 


Individuals living with relatives 

Individuals living with relatives but not part of a cen- 
sus family have a high risk of low weekly earnings 
(Chart D). The incidence of low-paid workers among 
this group increased—from 23% in 1980 to 28% in 
2000.'° Whether these arrangements are born out of 
need or familial responsibility cannot be assessed with 
these data. 


Lone mothers 

Almost 1 in 4 lone mothers working as an employee 
in 2000 had low weekly earnings (23%). Because they 
require flexible hours for taking children to school or 
child-care centres, lone mothers may find their job 
prospects restricted. They also tend to choose occu- 
pations and industries that are easy to enter and exit, 
such as consumer services where wages ate generally 
lower.'' Also, given the strain of raising children on 
their own, lone mothers are often less healthy than 
mothers with spouses (Pérez and Beaudet 1999). This 
could also deter them from working in high-pay, 
stressful environments. 


Unattached individuals 

Unattached individuals were also vulnerable to having 
low weekly earnings—those under 40 more so than 
those older (25% and 17% respectively). While unat- 
tached women were more likely to receive low pay 
than their male counterparts, the proportion fell 
between 1980 and 2000, especially among women 
40 or older. Among unattached men, the risk of low 
weekly earnings rose for those under 40 while falling 
for those older. 


Chart D: Individuals living with relatives had 
the largest proportional increase of low-paid 
workers. 


Married/common law 

Lone fathers 

Lone mothers ia er 

Living with relatives orn a 
Unattached individuals iia ams 


Living alone 


Unmarried, living with parents LEAL PL 


Source: Census of Population, 1981 to 2001 
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Low-paid workers living in low-income families 


Those most financially constrained by low-paid jobs 
are living in low-income families. Of the 1.7 million 
full-time workers receiving low weekly earnings, 30% 
lived in families with low income in 2000—unchanged 
from 1980 (Table 2).” 


Unattached or living alone 

For most groups of low-paid workers, the risk of 
being in low income is not much greater than for other 
groups. However, some are more vulnerable than 
others. Over three-quarters of unattached individuals 
and over two-thirds of those living alone with low 
weekly earnings in 2000 were living in low-income 
households (Chart E). In the case of these two groups, 
individual income is equivalent to family income, and 
not having live-in economic partners makes them 
financially insecure. Nevertheless, their risk of living in 
low income decreased between 1980 and 2000, the 
proportion falling by 3 percentage points for individu- 
als living alone and 5 points for unattached individu- 
als. In particular, low-paid unattached women aged 
40 or older saw their low-income propensity decrease 
by 10 percentage points, from 79% to 69%, 


Lone parents 

Lone parents with low weekly earnings are also at risk 
of being in low income. In 2000, 56% of low-paid 
lone mothers and 53% of lone fathers also had low 
family income. These individuals were predominately 


a SS. 
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Table 2: Proportion of low-paid workers in 
low-income families 


Men Women 


1980 2000 1980 2000 


Total 39.3 36.4 241 25.3 
Education 
Less than high school 40.4 38.1 24.4 26.7 
High school diploma S2.o) Oo Oe Ee 2 25:0 
Postsecondary certificate AOE) SOAR le 24 alae 20.0) 
University degree 48.0) _ 39-1 SORS EZ ONG 
Age 
15 to 24 29.0). 27.0, 426.874 (28.4 
25 to 34 Ave MO AAA ATCT 
35 to 44 Sri? = 458 20:6 ae 2651 
45 to 54 4616 ~S8:2> UH6a, 20 
55 to 64 36.0 304° 2253 ep. 20:3 
Immigrant status 
Recent Boo aa «6. 30.9. 36.3 
Mid-term 494° 45.9 25.9 34.3 
Long-term 446 9 31.8 ° “USS a 23.% 
Canadian-born SiG 2344 2A i239 
Visible minority 
Yes 51.9 45.1) Boni.’ 
No B6L65 84.7 (2302) 2326 
Canadian-born 
Visible minority S25 S382 ere 20.8 
Non visible minority 37.7 34.2: GeaieoS 
Recent immigrant 
Visible minority BR2 5250, Berke asi 
Non visible minority 45)5 09 Cinch e 
Mid-term immigrant 
Visible minority 53.6 46.9. jeavsmineetao 
Non visible minority ATID A2 a 2 AOueaed 
Long-term immigrant 
Visible minority A0.8 404 29.5... 30.4 
Non visible minority 44.8 35.7. Mea aey 
Family status 
Married/common law 47.1 35-9) aul 13.9 
Lone fathers 58.4 52.6 = ws 
Lone mothers ae Pe OOLOMEE OFS, 
Living with relatives 220 2B eeedin bOO 
Unattached individuals 82.1 78:0,40989-26 68:8 
Less than 40 8237, 178.5. 4 S6:4.0 0 8Ae9 
40 and over FOS, 78.6. 68.5 
Living alone 77.5 72.4 ~{682>5n Gis 
Unmarried, living with parents 22 Se OROe eal mt) 9.2 
Disabled 
Yes joa OES meiiZoae 
No Peo On0 AS 


Source: Census of Population, 1981 and 2001 
Shading indicates difference is not significant at the 5% level. 
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Chart E: The proportion of low-paid workers 
living in low-income families decreased for 
most family types. 
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Source: Census of Population, 1981 to 2001 
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sole earners. In contrast, only 14% of low-paid mar- 
ried women had low family income. Lone mothers, 
however, were less likely to be in this situation in 2000 
than in 1980." 


Men 

While the incidence of living in low income rose slightly 
among low-paid women, it decreased three percent- 
age points among men—from 39% to 36%, Although 
female full-time employees have a higher risk than their 
male counterparts of making low weekly earnings, 
low-paid men are mote at risk of being in a low- 
income family. In 2000, the proportion of men with 
low weekly earnings in low-income families (36%) 
exceeded the rate for women (25%). In particular, 
almost half of middle-aged men (age 35 to 44) with 
low-paid jobs lived in low-income families, 
compared with 26% of their female counterparts. This 
suggests that, in this age group, more low-paid women 
than men live with family members (for example, a 
spouse) who can compensate for their low earnings. 


Recent immigrants 

The proportion of visible-minority recent immigrants 
who wete low-paid and living in low income did not 
change significantly between 1980 and 2000. However, 
this was not the case for other recent immigrants— 
for men the risk jumped from 46% to 60% and for 
women from 21% to 32%.'4 In contrast, it decreased 
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among their Canadian-born counterparts. More than 
half of recent immigrant men in low-paid jobs lived 
in low-income families in 2000—53% of visible 
minorities and 60% of others. 


Employees working full time for low pay and 
living in a low-income family 


In 2000, 5% of all full-time employees had low earn- 
ings and lived in low-income families (Table 3). How- 
ever, this average again masks substantial differences 
across groups. For instance, more than 22% of unat- 
tached women employed full time had low weekly 
earnings and lived in low income, compared with 16% 
of unattached men. The proportion for lone mothers 
was 13°% compared with less than half that for lone 
‘ fathers. Recent and mid-term immigrants, particularly 
visible minorities, were also more likely to live in low- 
income families and to have low-paid jobs. 


The overall proportion of low-paid employees living 
in low-income families was virtually static between 
1980 and 2000. However, this does not mean that the 
individuals remained the same. In fact, younger work- 
ers, recent and mid-term immigrants (especially 
visible-minority immigrant men), and unattached men 
under 40 saw their chances of having low pay and low 
family income rise. In contrast, low-paid unattached 
women saw theirs decrease. 


Despite their unchanged proportion, low-paid 
employees saw their average weekly earnings fall 
between 1980 and 2000. In fact, while average weekly 
earnings of full-time employees rose by 11% from 
$785 in 1980 to $868 in 2000 (Table 4), those of low- 
paid workers dropped from $251 to $231 (-8%). For 
low-paid workers in low-income families, they 
dropped even more—from $211 to $175 (-17%, 
Table 5). Thus, despite no increase in the incidence of 
low-paid workers in low-income families, these indi- 
viduals seemed to be worse off than before. 


Average weekly earnings fell among most low-paid 
employees. Some were affected more than others. 
Individuals with less than high school education 
saw theirs fall by 9%. Low-paid immigrant women 
experienced a larger drop than immigrant men—even 
though the likelihood of being a low-paid worker in- 
creased more for these men. And visible-minority 
women saw a greater decrease than their non-visible 
minority counterparts. Although single mothers saw 
theirs fall by the same proportion as married women 
(8%), the earnings of single fathers dropped almost 3 
percentage points more than married men. 
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Table 3: Proportion of wage earners 
who were low-paid and lived 
in low-income families 
SERRE TS RTA RBBB REET LO NTIS PPP IS PEE STE Seo SS ROY STR 
Men Women 


1980 2000 1980 2000 


% 


Total 3.5 4.4 6.3 55 
Education 
Less than high school 5.0 [eP 9.4 10.5 
High school diploma Bi ono 5.8 6.4 
Postsecondary certificate BAS: Bhai) 4.7 4.7 
University degree shat 24) Zao Pe 
Age 
15 to 24 Sy) OE NOL 47 
25 to 34 Bh 4.9 SieZ 6.0 
35 to 44 Bol BE. 4.5 4.9 
45 to 54 2.4 Seal 4.2 3.6 
55 to 64 Ds Bh 7 5.4 4.3 
Immigrant status 
Recent Corr idet TA Zao 
Mid-term oAG 8.0 6.4 Sail 
Long-term 2 St0) 4.0 4.0 
Canadian-born 86) 4.0 6.4 Oral 
Visible minority 
Yes 532 Thsll SEZ 9.1 
No 3.4 4.0 6.1 5.0 
Canadian-born 
Visible minority S)n0) D5) 5.4 Dee 
Non visible minority 3.6 4.0 6.4 ona 
Recent immigrant 
Visible minority 9.1 12.5 Feta 
Non visible minority 3.6 hee; IGA Sal. 
Mid-term immigrant 
Visible minority 4.1 9.2 Chel ldaeaswel bd 33 
Non visible minority 3:6 5.2 O76 5.3 
Long-term immigrant 
Visible minority 2.8 4.7 Bit 5.4 
Non visible minority Pe) 2.8 4.0 So) 
Family status 
Married/common law 2.4 3.0 3.0 Z9 
Lone fathers 4.1 DAS Sct ” 
Lone mothers ee Pte OF Ae oO 
Living with relatives 4.5 taNsi/f 6.6 6.2 
Unattached individuals Sef 15) 6 ee 2G Cree 2A 
Less than 40 US oy Aah ATO 25) 7 
40 and over 14.8 1OP2 225.6 15.4 
Living alone 7.4 coyte) A wilt) US 4\OR2 
Unmarried, living with parents Shela 3.4 4.5 3.4 
Disabled 
Yes Me 6.0 iets 
No Be 4.3 Bye 


Source: Census of Population, 1981 and 2001 
Shading indicates difference is not significant at the 5% level. 
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Table 4: Average weekly earnings of full-time 
wage earners who were low-paid 


Men Women 


1980 2000 1980 2000 


$ 

Total wage earners 911 988 SAS) 709 
Total low-paid workers 241 222 257 238 
Education 
Less than high school 240 218 253 232 
High school diploma 25S 229 262 238 
Postsecondary certificate Zit 220 261 244 
University degree 227 Ze, 241 234 
Age 
15 to 24 256 236 257 234 
25 to 34 232 228 255 242 
35 to 44 218 22: 257 238 
45 to 54 225 210 259 238 
55 to 64 238 214 PDS PISS 
immigrant status 
Recent 243 22 266 241 
Mid-term 225 210 262 233 
Long-term 2 1, 207 262 236 
Canadian-born 244 224 25S 239 
Visible minority 
Yes 240 221 265 234 
No 241 222 256 239 
Canadian-born 

Visible minority 251 220 259 229 

Non visible minority 244 224 255 239 
Recent immigrant 

Visible minority 247 231 269 240 

Non visible minority 234 213 263 243 
Mid-term immigrant 

Visible minority 230 221 261 230 

Non visible minority 223 212 262 240 
Long-term immigrant 

Visible minority 243 PANG) 276 Zoo 

Non visible minority BINS 203 262 238 
Family status 
Married/common law 229 214 260 241 
Lone fathers 226 205 Be nen 
Lone mothers in nee 250 Zoi 
Living with relatives 250 228 209 Zo) 
Unattached individuals 238 Zoe PLSWE 239 

Less than 40 240 234 239 239 

40 and over 230 223 223 238 
Living alone 234 221 ZENS) Zoo 
Unmarried, living with parents 256 235 PASTE Zoe 
Disabled 
Yes ee PV fe PLP ( 
No z 223 ht 239 


Source: Census of Population, 1981 and 2001 
Shading indicates difference is not significant at the 5% level. 
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Data source and definitions 
PR SESE EERE BEC TE PN TERS TS SET LITE LE LE EEE ATE RAT LILLIE 


The study used the 1981 to 2001 Censuses. Deriving | 
hourly wages from census data is difficult because 
weekly hours of work refer to the week previous to the 
census (usually in May or June) while annual earnings 
and weeks worked refer to the previous year. 


To overcome this difficulty, only individuals who worked 
mainly full time in the year prior to the census were 
selected. Their annual earnings were divided by the 
number of weeks they worked to calculate weekly earn- 
ings. Low pay was defined as less than $375 weekly 
in 2000 dollars (using province-specific deflators). 
Assuming 37.5 hours per week, this definition amounts 
to examining individuals whose hourly earnings were 
less than $10 per hour, the cut-off used in some pre- 
vious studies. 


The sample consisted of individuals aged 15 to 64, who 
were not full-time students, worked mainly full time, and 
received a wage or salary but no income from self- 
employment in the year prior to the census. 


Recent immigrants arrived in Canada during the five 
years prior to the census reference year. Mid-term 
immigrants arrived 6 to 15 years before, and long- 
term immigrants more than 15 years before. For 
example, for the reference year 2000, recent immigrants 
arrived from 1995 to 1999, mid-term immigrants from 
1985 to 1994, and long-term immigrants prior to 1985. 


Unattached individuals live with others but are not 
related to them and do not share income with them (for 
example, boarders or roommates). 


Low-income cut-offs (LICOs) are established using 
the Survey of Household Spending (or its predecessor, 
the Family Expenditure Survey). They are the income 
| level at which a family spends 20 percentage points 
more than the average of its before-tax, after-transfer 
income on basic necessities. LICOs vary by family and 
community size. For example, in 2000, the LICO for a 
family of two living in a community of 500,000 or more 
was $22,964. For a family of seven or more in the same 
region, the LICO was $46,793. 


Even though the average weekly earnings of low-paid 
workers fell by 8%, their annual earnings rose by 
6%, suggesting that they were working more weeks 
(Table 6).'° A decline of over $1,500 in average family 
earnings was dampened by an increase of almost 
$1,500 in other income and transfers. Thus, average 
economic family income of low-paid workers did not 
change significantly from 1980 to 2000, leading to no 
change in the 30% proportion of low-paid workers 
living in low-income families." 
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Table 5: Average weekly earnings of low-paid 
workers living in low-income families 


Men Women 


1980 2000 1980 2000 


$ 
Total 202 169 218 181 
Education 
Less than high school 203 161 21S hat 
High school diploma 209 178 223 184 
Postsecondary certificate 195 161 226 185 
University degree 208 od 212 189 
Age 
15 to 24 219 190 223 200 
25 to 34 199 176 218 187 
35 to 44 188 161 220 TAS) 
45 to 54 185 158 207 167 
55 to 64 197 143 207 160 
Immigrant status 
Recent 219 197 240 199 
Mid-term 182 175 220 176 
Long-term 169 161 PAA 170 
Canadian-born 206 166 PATE 181 
Visible minority 
Yes Ze 182 233 183 
No 202 166 217 180 
Canadian-born 
Visible minority 189 161 235 176 
Non visible minority 206 166 PATE 181 
Recent immigrant 
Visible minority DAT 201 243 201 
Non visible minority 200 183 233 188 
Mid-term immigrant 
Visible minority 200 179 224 ‘TATE 
Non visible minority 12 159 216 169 
Long-term immigrant 
Visible minority 205 AA 228 11 00s! 
Non visible minority 167 151 211 166 
Family status 
Married/common law od dion 204 148 
Lone fathers 207 169 aide ne 
Lone mothers we ae 234 196 
Living with relatives 211 161 PLANT 181 
Unattached individuals 220 208 224 216 
Less than 40 222 211 226 220 
40 and over 211 194 207 202 
Living alone ZAS 188 228 198 
Unmarried, living with parents 206 140 201 148 
Disabled 
Yes is 162 fy 172 
No 8; 170 éf 182 


ee ee ee eee ee 
Source: Census of Population, 1981 and 2001 
Shading indicates difference is not significant at the 5% level. 
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Table 6: Average income of low-paid workers 
by type of income 


1980 2000 Change 
$ % 

Type of income 
Weekly earnings Zorn Zou -7.9 
Individual annual earnings 9,500 10,100 Ono 
Other earnings from EF* 29,500 27,900 -5.6 
EF market income 2,500 2,900 4a 
EF government transfers 4,000 5,200 2iged 
EF total income 45,700 46,100 1.0 

Size-adjusted 

EF total income** 24,100 25,000 Sy) 


Source: Census of Population, 1981 and 2001 

* Earnings from other members of the economic family (EF). 
** Total income divided by the square root of family size. 
Shading indicates difference is not significant at the 5% level. 


Summary 


The proportion of low-paid workers among full-time 
employees has changed little over the last two decades 
(15% in 1980 and 16% in 2000), and the proportion 
of low-paid workers living in low-income families has 
remained at 30%. As a result, the percentage of full- 
time employees who were both receiving low pay and 
living in low income also remained unchanged at 5%. 


Individuals most likely to have low weekly earnings 
were women, those with less than high school educa- 
tion, young adults, recent and mid-term immigrants in 
visible-minority groups, individuals living with 
relatives, lone mothers, unattached individuals under 
40, and persons with a work limitation. 


Those most at risk of receiving low pay and living in 
low-income families were young adults, recent and 
mid-term immigrants in visible-minority groups, lone 
mothers, and unattached individuals. 


Between 1980 and 2000, average weekly earnings of 
low-paid workers decreased by 8%, while those of all 
full-time employees increased by 11%. However, the 
proportion of low-paid workers living in low-income 
families remained just under one-third. 
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@ Notes 


1 In1980, lone parents accounted for 3.6% of all full-time 
employees; in 2000, the proportion was 5.7%. 


2  Allcomparisons in this article are statistically significant 
at the 5% level. , 


3 Changing family structure and responsibilities since 1980 
may also have contributed to the increased proportion of 
men in low-paid jobs. Given their growing interest and 
involvement in child care, more men may be choosing jobs 
with more flexibility in hours over ones with better pay but 
requiring more hours (Marshall 1998). This, however, may be 
more likely among men with higher earnings who can afford 
a slight pay cut. In addition, since women are participating 
more in the labour force and are attaining higher-paying jobs, 
men may no longer be the major family earner. 


4 In the late 1990s, the average master’s or PhD graduate 
made twice the wages of people with less than high school 
education (Statistics Canada 1998). 


5 This is consistent with other research indicating that the 
entry earnings of recent immigrant cohorts deteriorated in 
the last two decades (Frenette and Morissette 2003; Aydemir 
and Skuterud 2004). 


6 However, this masks offsetting effects between men and 
women. Canadian-born visible minority men are more likely 
to receive low pay than Canadian-born, non-visible minority 
men. In contrast, Canadian-born visible minority women 
ate less likely to receive low pay than Canadian-born non- 
visible minority women. 


7 This agrees with other recent studies showing that 
visible-minority immigrants are more vulnerable to low 
earnings than other immigrants (Palameta 2004). 


8 The increase in the incidence of low-paid workers among 
recent female immigrants who are members of a visible 
minority group is not significant at the 5% level, 


9 The wording of the question was changed in the 2001 
Census of Population from “Is this person limited in the 
kind or amount of activity that he/she can do because of a 
long-term physical condition, mental condition or health 
problem—a) at home, b) at school or at work, c) in other 
activities” to “Does a physical condition or mental condition 
ot health problem reduce the amount or the kind of activity 
this person can do—a) at home, b) at work or at school, c) 
in other activities.” 


10 The majority of low-paid workers in this group are 
Canadian-born and not in a visible-minority group. 
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11 According to the 2001 Census, 44% of lone mothers who 
ate employees worked in services (administrative and sup- 
port; waste management and remediation; education; health 
cate and social assistance; arts, entertainment and recreation; 
accommodation and food; and other). 


12 Family income is defined as the pre-tax, post-transfer 
income of all family members. An unattached individual is 
treated as an economic family. 


13 The decrease in tisk for low-paid lone mothers and 
unattached women aged 40 and over was due to an increase 
in government transfers and a rise in annual earnings 
respectively. 


14 The main reason for this was the substantial decline in 
spousal and other family memberts’ earnings. 


15 In 1980, full-time employees worked an average of 
44 weeks, compared with 47 in 2000. 


16 Little change occurred in the average size-adjusted family 
income of low-paid workers in low-income families, suggest- 
ing that the unchanging proportion of low-paid workers in 
low income did not mask any worsening of their economic 
conditions. 
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Retaining older workers 


René Morissette, Grant Schellenberg and Cynthia Silver 


iven the growing number of people near- 

ing retirement, concerns about the social and 

economic consequences of a mass exit from 
the workforce have spurred interest in increasing the 
labour force participation of older workers.’ A key 
issue is how amenable older workers would be to 
employer strategies and public policies designed to 
encourage them to remain on the job. 


Possibly some older workers would retire later if 
offered flexible work arrangements, such as part-time 
hours or fewer annual workweeks. Others might post- 
pone retirement if pension income were not affected 
ot if they were offered salary increases. Naturally, some 
would be unable to continue working because of health 
problems. This article uses the 2002 General Social 
Survey to explore these issues for some 1.8 million 
individuals who retired between 1992 and 2002 
(see Data source). 


Incentives would have kept some retirees in 
the workforce 


The 2002 GSS asked retired respondents what factors 
might have influenced them to continue working 
(Table 1). Over one-quarter indicated they might have 
changed their decision to retire if they had been able 
to reduce their work schedule without their pension 
being affected, either by working fewer days (28"%) or 
shorter days (26%). In addition, just under one-fifth 
would have been influenced by more vacation leave. 
Altogether, 31% cited at least one of these three 
pension-related reasons.” The importance of work 
arrangements is also shown by the 28'% who would 
have continued working on a part-time basis. 


ee EEE Sra 
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The 2002 General Social Survey (GSS) targeted all 
persons 45 and older residing in the 10 provinces except 
full-time residents of institutions. 


The GSS used a subjective definition of retirement. First, 
individuals who reported their main activity during the pre- 
vious 12 months as ‘retired’ were identified as retirees. 
Individuals with another main activity were asked “Have 
you ever retired?” Those who said yes were also iden- 
tified as retirees, even if they had since returned to the 
workforce. Individuals who had never retired were asked 
a follow-up question that probed further: 


Retirement does not necessarily mean stopping 
work permanently. Have you ever retired in any 
of the following circumstances? 

- You became eligible for a pension or put in 
enough years for a pension. 

- You received an early retirement package. 

« You significantly reduced the amount of work 
you did for a business or farm you operated 
in order to retire. 

- You were permanently laid off or lost a job and 
did not look for work or gave up looking for 
work in order to retire. 

- You retired from a job or significantly reduced 
your work time because of your health. 

- You retired from a job or significantly reduced 
your work time because you could afford to live 
on your savings/investments. 

- You retired from a job or significantly reduced 
your work time because you could afford to live 
on your spouse’s/partner’s investment or re- 
tirement income. 

- You reduced your work time because of the 
health of your spouse or relative. 


Those who responded yes to any part of the follow-up 
question were also Classified as retirees. 


The analysis is limited to recent retirees—those who 
(first) retired between 1992 and 2002. This was done 
to focus on the characteristics and experiences of indi- 
viduals who made the transition into retirement in recent 
years. The sample was also restricted to individuals 50 
or older, resulting in the exclusion of a few respondents 
who retired earlier. The final sample was 4,464. 
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Table 1: Possible incentives for continuing to 


One-third of recent retirees retired for health reasons 
(Table 2). The percentages are higher for self- 


work employed individuals (40%) than for employees 

(31%), likely reflecting older retirement ages of self- 

Both sexes Men Women employed workers. Since alternative work arrange- 

; ments and retirement policies would likely not affect 

ety the retirement decision of these individuals, they are 

otal eo ASS ue giA excluded from the discussion of older workers as a 
Nati ee aie ah 28.3 29.1 27.5 potential supply of labour. 

Fe Hahaha oe nae ae Foe Another third of recent retirees did not retire for health 

Ba cine winte 27.8 Aes 97 2 reasons and would not have continued working 

Better health 26.5 26.7 26.2 for any of the reasons offered. The remaining third— 

Salary increase — 21.2 22.0 20.4 healthy individuals who would have been willing to 

sibel { ee ie { wie remain in the workforce (at least partly)—clearly offer 

Other 11.3 98 13.0 the best prospect for increasing the overall supply of 

labour. 


Source: General Social Survey, 2002 


Health problems were a considera- 
tion for many recent retirees; 27% 
said they would have continued 
working if their health had been 
better. Just over 21% would have 
continued working if their salary 
had been increased, although by 
how much was not asked. Fewer 
would have continued working if 
mandatory retirement policies had 
not existed (12%) or if they could 
have found suitable caregiving 
arrangements (6%). In all cases, 
men and women responded very 
similarly. 


Health considerations 


Overall, 60% of recent retirees 
indicated a willingness to continue 
working if certain incentives had 
existed. Undoubtedly, this over- 
states the extent to which older 
workers constitute a potential sup- 
ply of labour since the capacity of 
some to remain in the workforce 
was limited by health problems. It 
is therefore important to examine 
the combination of factors that 
would have enabled or encouraged 
them to continue working. 


Table 2: Factors affecting retirement 


Total* Emplo- Self- 
yees employed 

000 
Total retirees 1,681 1,335 263 

% 
Retired for health-related reasons 33.4 30.6 S12) 15) 
Would not have continued working SOLS 34.9 40.8 
Would have continued working 

under different conditions 31.2 34.4 957, 
Working arrangements only** PAs) 8.4 Ns) 
Other factors onlyt 8.4 9.1 6.2 
Working arrangements and other factors TSVO 16.9 Thal 


Source: General Social Survey, 2002 

* Includes those with no class of worker code. 

** Working fewer days without affecting pension; working shorter days without affecting 
pension; increased vacation without affecting pension; and part-time work. 

ft Salary increase, no mandatory retirement, suitable caregiving arrangements, and other 
factors. 


About a quarter of these healthy individuals, representing 8% of all recent 
retirees, would have continued working if alternative working arrange- 
ments had been available.’ Almost half (15% of recent retirees) would 
have kept working in light of such arrangements combined with other 
factors. Within this group, the other factors most frequently cited were 
salary increase (80%), no mandatory retirement policy (35%), suitable 
caregiving arrangements (8%), and other reasons (23%). The remaining 
quarter (8% of all recent retirees) would have continued working for 
reasons other than working arrangements. Within this group, the most 
frequently cited were ‘other reasons’ (58%), salary increase (24%), and no 
mandatory retirement (24%). 


a 
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Table 3: Former employees not retiring for 
health-related reasons who might have 
continued working, by personal 
characteristics 


Change desired 


Working Other 


Total time factors Both 
_ ee a Da eee eee 
000 

Total 461 112 122 226 
Age at retirement % 
50 to 59 53 14 14 25 
60 to 64 44 he 135 20 
65 56 gé ‘bl ois) 
66 or older 45 nO Nate 24® 
Education 
Less than high school 43 1ho* 14® iE 
High school diploma 51 a= 125 28 
Postsecondary certificate 

or diploma 52 15° 455 23 
University degree oo 14® 2 28 
Spouse’s education 
No spouse present 52 8& 16© 27 
Less than high school 45 125 145 18 
High school diploma 49 15 qa 24 
Postsecondary certificate 

or diploma 53 Anne 10 205 
University degree 54 We 1S 29 
Housing tenure 
Rented 54 10& Wie 26€ 
Owned 49 12 1h) 24 
Immigration status 
Immigrant oS (V2 gé oy 
Canadian-born 49 12 14 22 
Financial situation 

since retirement 
Better 45 dae 1G Pa 
About the same 45 12 12 21 
Worse 62 (Ge ie 33 
Life satisfaction 

since retirement 
Better 45 12 11 21 
About the same 54 42° 15 27 
Worse 62 F 23° 305 
Sex 
Men 52 14 13 25 
Women 48 105 14 24 


nnn, EEE 


Source: General Social Survey, 2002 
RRR I 


Profile of those willing to continue working 


While the above paints a broad picture of preferences 
regarding retirement, it leaves several questions 
unanswered. First, who would be most likely to keep 
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working if working arrangements were the only con- 
sideration? For instance, flexible work arrangements 
might not influence the retirement decision of employ- 
ees working at physically demanding jobs for 
an extended period of time. On the other hand, those 
whose financial position has deteriorated after retire- 
ment ot who are having a hard time finding new 
activities might be willing to reconsider their decision. 


Second, who would continue working only if other 
factors were changed in addition to work arrange- 
ments? Third, who would be unlikely to be swayed 
even in these circumstances? Would former employ- 
ees in goods-producing industries react differently than 
their counterparts in services? Would education level 
play a role? 


One-half of all former employees who did not retire 
for health-related reasons said they would have kept 
working if alternatives had been offered* (Table 3). 
Twelve percent cited alternative working arrange- 
ments; almost a quarter indicated both working 
arrangements and other factors; and the remaining 
13%, other factors only. 


These simple averages mask important differences 
between groups. For instance, 28% of those with a 
high school diploma or university degree would have 
kept working if both working arrangements and other 
factors had been altered, compared with 19% of those 
with no high school diploma. The same combination 
of changes was indicated by one-third of those who 
had been offered early retirement incentives, compared 
with one-fifth of those who had had no early incen- 
tive (Table 4). 


From an industry perspective, no more than 20% of 
individuals formerly employed in health care, social 
assistance and education; or accommodation and food 
services would have kept working even if both work- 
ing arrangements and other factors had been 
altered (Table 4). The extent to which job quality dis- 
courages older workers from remaining in the 
workforce cannot be addressed with the GSS. Over- 
all, if alternatives had been offered, about 60% of 
individuals formerly employed in utilities, transporta- 
tion and warehousing; trade; and information, culture 
and recreation would have continued to work, com- 
pared with about 45% in construction; health care, 
social assistance and education; and accommodation 
and food industries. One reason for the lower rate 
among construction workers may be that physically 
demanding jobs are unattractive to older workers. 
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Table 4: Former employees not retiring for health-related 
reasons who might have continued working, by 


job characteristics 


SS SS RR A SE SR SPE EP SS SS SSS SE ST SEES 


Change desired 


Total 
a a Ph Se See ee 


Total 4 
Early retirement incentive 
Yes 

No 

Receiving pension income 
Yes 

No 

Occupation 

Management 

Professional 

Technical 

Clerical 


Sales and service 

Trades, transport and 
equipment operators 

Unique to primary, processing, 
manufacturing and utilities 


Industry 

Agriculture and other primary 

Utilities, transportation 
and warehousing 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Trade 

Finance, insurance, real estate, 
professional and business 

Health care, social assistance 
and education 

Information, culture and recreation 

Accommodation, food and 
other services 

Public administration 


Employment status 
Full-time/full-year 
Not full-time/full-year 


Source: General Social Survey, 2002 


61 


Working Other 
time factors Both 
000 
112 122 226 
% 

iis 105 33 
11 14 21 
14 11 26 
GE 17 22 
14€ 14® ET be 
ie? qiZe Zee 
F F $10)" 
128 125 285 
105 195 Pie 
hon 2 24€ 
P= F 205 
F F F 
185 25 S05 
F F E 
125 (Ae 265 
lilies 195 285 
Or Ze Die 
135 2 195 
F 195 365 
F F 20 
gE lc Pe 
13 2 25 
AO) 185 Pash 
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Multivariate analysis 


Do these qualitative patterns hold 
when healthy retirees with similar 
characteristics are compared? A 
multivariate analysis was used to 
examine how answers varied 
according to age at retirement, sex, 
education level (own and spouse’s), 
occupation and industry of prior 
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employment, and several other 
characteristics.” The analysis was 
limited to those who were employ- 
ees prior to retirement. ° 


Compared with their counterparts 
aged 60 to 64, retirees aged 50 to 
59 were more likely to report that 
they would have continued work- 
ing. If only alternative working 
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arrangements are considered, 14% 
would have stayed, slightly more 
than the 12% observed for those 
aged 60 to 64 (Table 5).’ Those 
who retired at 65 were much more 
likely than their younger counter- 
parts to have been willing to con- 
tinue working if, in addition to 
working arrangements, other fac- 
tors such as mandatory retirement 
policies had been altered. 


Retirees with a university degree 
were among the most likely to 
have continued working under dif- 
ferent working arrangements (with 
or without other factors). This may 
be attributable to their relatively 
high levels of job satisfaction or less 
physically demanding jobs. Alter- 
native work arrangements appear 
to be an important consideration 
for employers keen on retaining 
highly educated workers. 


Immigrants and retirees who 
received early retirement incentives 
were much more likely to have 
considered continuing to work 
given other factors in addition to 
alternative working arrangements. 
Retirees formerly employed in 
health care, social assistance and 
education were the least likely to 
report preferences for continuing 
to work. This suggests less scope 
for retaining older workers in these 
industries—a consideration that 
takes on added importance given 
their disproportionately large shares 
of employees approaching retire- 
ment (Statistics Canada 2004). 


Does a worsening financial situa- 
tion in retirement affect one’s view 
of continuing to work? Unambigu- 
ously, the answer is yes. Among 
comparable retirees, those whose 
financial situation had deteriorated 
since retirement were much more 
likely to wish they had been offered 
alternative working arrangements. 
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Table 5: Probability of wanting to keep working 


ae 


Change desired 


Working Other 
time factors Both 

__.. eR eee ee 
Age at retirement % 
50 to 59 14 a2 29 
60 to 64* 12 11 DS 
65 9 8 44 
66 or older 11 uf 29 
Education 
Less than high school 11 10 24 
High school diploma* 11 10 30 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 15 12 26 
University degree 14 V4 38 
Spouse’s education 
No spouse present i) Ss 33 
Less than high school* 14 WZ 22 
High school diploma 13 9 29 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma AY. 8 30 
University degree 12 11 35 
Early retirement incentives 
Yes 13 8 42 
No* 12 12 25 
Immigration status 
Immigrant 12 10 34 
Canadian-born* 13 1S 23 
Occupation 
Management 12 AS 26 
Professional ilk 10 23 
Technical 14 Tf 38 
Clerical 2. 10 $34 
Sales and service 11 15 28 
Trades, transport and equipment operators 14 11 31 
Unique to primary, processing, 

manufacturing and utilities* AS 6 38 
Industry 
Agriculture and other primary 11 a PAT 
Utilities, transportation and warehousing 16 10 39 
Construction 14 I 32 
Manufacturing” 11 11 30 
Trade 13 11 39 
Finance, insurance, real estate, 

professional and business 16 i) 31 
Health care, social assistance and education ale) 10 21 
Information, culture and recreation 9 17 38 
Accommodation, food and other services ) 10 29 
Public administration 8 us 29 
Financial situation since retirement 
Better 12 11 25 
About the same* 12 10 27 
Worse 14 13 37 
Life satisfaction since retirement 
Better diz 9 26 
About the same* 13 12 32 
Worse 12 18 31 


nnn aE 
Source: General Social Survey, 2002 

* Reference group 

Probabilities in shaded areas differ from those of the reference group at the 5% level. 
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This may reflect unexpected declines in living standards after retirement. 
Poor knowledge of one’s employet-sponsored pension plan is an impor- 
tant consideration in this respect (Morissette and Zhang 2004). 
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Conclusion 


Admittedly, retrospective questions 
about retiring must be treated cau- 
tiously since it is impossible to 
determine if a different course of 
action would have been taken. 
Responses may overstate the will- 
ingness of individuals at the time to 
continue working, particularly if 
they have found their retirement to 
be less satisfying than expected. In 
retrospect, continued employment 
may look appealing. Conversely, 
even those retirees who said they 
would not have been willing to 
continue working might have done 
so if offered a job with enough pay 
and the right conditions. 


Despite such limitations, the find- 
ings offer some insight for 
the future. Alternative working 
atrangements appear to be an 
important consideration in encour- 
aging older workers to remain in 
the workforce. Over one-quarter 
of retirees in the sample would 
have been willing to continue 
working if part-time employment 
had been available. Similarly, a sig- 
nificant proportion said that con- 
tinued employment would have 
been an attractive option if they 
had been able to work fewer hours 
without their pension being 
affected. The importance of work- 
ing arrangements is also evident in 
the 42% who returned to the 
workforce on a part-time basis. 


However, the circumstances and 
conditions that shaped the experi- 
ences of retirees in the 1990s may 
be quite different from those in the 
years ahead. In a context of tighter 
labour markets, it is unlikely that 
organizations will as readily offer 
early retirement incentives. Indeed, 
in the public sector, spending on 
such incentives reached a peak in 
1996, declining through the rest of 
the decade (Kieran 2001). The 
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Opportunities open to individuals facing retirement may 
change in the near future, as may the extent to which 
they are willing to remain in the workforce. 


@ Notes 


1 This concern has been clearly expressed by the Organisa- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Development: 
“Population ageing means that, in the absence of any change 
in patterns of labour market participation, the labour force 
is likely to fall in relative, and even in a few countries perhaps 
in absolute, terms over the coming decades with major 
consequences for economic growth, public finance and living 
standards. This is why raising the employment rate for older 
workers is so critical.” (OECD 2002, 10). 


2 A considerable number of retirees who did not receive 
income from employer pension plans in 2002 responded to 
these questions, perhaps because they understood such 
plans to include the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans. 
When the analysis is limited to individuals who received 
income from an employer pension plan, the proportion who 
would have continued working if they had been able to 
reduce their time at work without their pension being 
affected rises to 37%. 


3 Alternative working arrangements include fewer days 
without pension being affected, shorter days without pen- 
sion being affected, vacation leave increased without pension 
being affected, and part-time work. 


4 The corresponding percentage for former self-employed 
individuals is only 33%. This no doubt reflects the greater 
flexibility that self-employment offers in terms of working 
atrangements and autonomy. 
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5 The other control variables were owning a house; 
received an early retirement incentive; receiving pension 
income; employed full year, full-time prior to retirement; no 
change, deterioration, or improvement in financial position 
since retirement; and enjoyment of life as much, more, or less 
since retirement. 


6 The one-third of recent retirees who left the labour force 
for health reasons are excluded from the multivariate analy- 
sis. The one-third of recent retirees who did not leave the 
workforce because of health limitations and who said they 
would not have continued working even if circumstances had 
been different is used as a comparison benchmark. The 
multivariate analysis is based on a multinomial logit model 
and essentially compares the three ‘would have stayed’ 
groups in Table 2 with the ‘would not have stayed’ group. 


7 The probabilities shown in Table 4 are obtained by 
setting the other covariates to their mean values. 
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Employment trends 


in nursing 


Wendy Pyper 


urSse€S make up the largest proportion of 

health workers in Canada. Whether in 

hospitals, home care or nursing care facilities, 
they play an integral role in the health care system, 
which touches the life of every Canadian. These days 
they are under increasing pressure as their employers 
are faced with fewer resources for providing patient 
care. Several factors have come into play: an aging 
workforce that is fast approaching retirement; declin- 
ing enrolment in nursing programs throughout the 
1990s; and fiscal restraint, which has promoted more 
use of lower-paid unregulated workers (CNA 1995; 
CPi o9 KINA 1996R The result las been a 
smaller ratio of regulated nurses to population amid 
reports of an overworked and overstressed nursing 
workforce (Baumann et al. 2001). 


Using the Labour Force Survey (LFS) and the Survey 
of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID), this article 
examines the changing occupational composition of 
wotkers in the health care sector. It looks at employ- 
ment trends between 1987 and 2003 for the two regu- 
lated nursing professions: registered nurses (RNs) and 
licensed practical nurses (LPNs),' and compares them 
with the unregulated nurse aides and orderlies group 
(NAOs). With SLID, respondents can be tracked over 
several years (see Data sources and definitions). 


Employment trends different for regulated 
nursing occupations 


Between 1987 and 2003, the number of employed 
registered nurses increased by 17%, reaching 259,800 
in 2003 (Chart A).° The number of employed LPNs 
was fairly steady throughout the mid-1990s, but 
decreased substantially in the late 1990s and the begin- 
ning of this century, resulting in an almost 40% decline 
over the period to 49,100. This is in sharp contrast to 


Wendy Pyper is with Labour and Household Surveys Analysis 
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Chart A: Employment more than doubled 
between 1987 and 2003 for nurse aides 
and orderlies. 


1987=100 


1987 1991 1995 1999 2003 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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the unregulated NAOs, whose employment increased 
steadily and substantially, more than doubling to 
188,800. This growth was much larger than the 28% 
growth in overall employment. 


One factor contributing to the stagnant number of 
nurses may be enrolment in nursing programs, which 
fell from almost 40,000 in 1990-91 to 28,800 in 1998- 
99 (Galarneau 2004).* 


Immigration provides another possible source of 
nurses. However, this does not appear to be a large 
factor for RNs or LPNs. In 2002, 7% of employed 
RNs were graduates of a foreign nursing program, a 
percentage that remained roughly constant from 1998 
to 2002 (CIHI 2003b).° Only 2% of LPNs (excluding 
Quebec for which data were not available) were for- 
eign-trained (CIHI 2003a). Overall, the flow into nurs- 
ing from outside Canada seems to be small.° 
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Data sources and definitions 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) is a monthly household 
survey that provides labour market information and 
demographic characteristics for the civilian non-institu- 
_ tional population 15 years of age and over. The LFS is 
the source of cross-sectional information in this article. 


The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) 
provides the longitudinal information. SLID began in 1993 
| and follows people for six years. Every three years, a new 
panel of 15,000 households is added, representing about 
30,000 individuals aged 16 to 69. Respondents complete 
two detailed questionnaires each year. To increase sample 
| size, the study combined two panels between 1999 to 
2001, the most recent period available. If a person held 
a job or jobs for only one year during the period 1999 to 
2001, they were removed from the sample. There are three 
possibilities regarding jobs held: A worker could hold only 
one job during this three-year time frame; more than one 
job, but never more than one at a time (could change jobs, 
but never having overlapping jobs); or more than one job 
at a time (a multiple jobholder). Only the first two types 
of workers (those with only one job at a time) are included 
in the discussion on full-time and part-time status. In the 
remaining longitudinal analysis, all types of workers are 
included (both single and multiple jobholders). Here the 
characteristics of the main job were selected for those 
holding more than one job at a time. 


| Strictly speaking, the term nurse refers to a registered 
nurse. However, in this study, it refers to either registered 
nurses (RNs) or licensed practical nurses (LPNs).? For 
RNs (which includes head nurses and supervisors), 
education at either the community college or university 
level is followed by a national exam and registration proc- 
ess. LPNs, however, require different education levels 
depending on the jurisdiction. Following the completion of 
training, LPNs are required to pass a national exam. Gen- 
erally, LPNs work under the supervision of RNs. 


In addition to these two regulated nursing professions, 
there is a group of unregulated workers: nurse aides and 
orderlies (NAOs). These generally work in conjunction 
with the two regulated nursing professions and include 
| health care aides, long-term care aides, personal care at- 
tendants, and medical orderlies (see Patient care providers 
| in Ontario for an example of the differences). While NAOs 
do not have the educational requirements of the two 
nursing occupations, they provide an important part of 
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hands-on patient care, especially in nursing and residential 
care facilities and home health care settings. As such, they 
are included in this study for comparison. 


Over 80% of jobs in these occupational groups were held 
by women in 2003. The percentage was as high as 93% 
for RNs and LPNs, and 89% for NAOs (data not shown). 


Job absences (see Akyeampong 2002 for more details) 


Incidence of absence: percentage of full-time employ- 
ees reporting some absence in the reference week. 


Days lost per worker: hours lost as a proportion of the 
usual weekly hours of all full-time employees multiplied 
by the estimated number of working days in the year (250). 


Occupational groups 


D112 Registered nurses + D111 Head nurses and 
supervisors 


D233 Registered nursing assistants 
D312 Nurse aides and orderlies 


Industry categories 
Health care sector: 
Hospitals 
General medical and surgical hospitals 
Psychiatric and substance abuse hospitals 
Specialty (except psychiatric and substance abuse) 
hospitals 


Nursing and residential care facilities 
Nursing care facilities 
Residential developmental handicap, mental health 
and substance abuse facilities 
Community care facilities for the elderly 
Other residential care facilities 


Home health care services 


Other ambulatory health care services 
Offices of physicians 
Offices of dentists 
Offices of other health practitioners 
Out-patient care centres 
Medical and diagnostic laboratories 
Other ambulatory health care services 


Accompanying the declines in nursing employment has 
been a growth in Canada’s population. As a result, the 
per capita ratio of nurses has dropped. While the trend 
for RNs was generally downward, the decline for 
LPNs was more pronounced—ftom 291 per 100,000 
people in 1987 to 155 by 2003. At the same time, the 
ratio for NAOs virtually doubled from 300 to roughly 
600 per 100,000. 
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The changing face of patient care 


Traditionally, RNs and LPNs have been the primary pro- 
viders of patient care. However, one method of control- 
ling costs since the late 1980s seems to have been an 
increase in the patient-care role of unregulated nurse aides 
and orderlies (CNA 1995; CPNA 1999; RNAO 1996). ’ 
In 1987, 21% of workers in patient-care occupations® 
were unregulated NAOs (Chart B), but by 2003, this had 
jumped to 39%. Over the same period, LPNs declined 
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Chart B: Nurse aides and orderlies are 
becoming a larger part of health care. 


1987 — sector 
employment 353,300 


2003 — sector 
employment 466;000 


58.6% 
RNs 


20.8% 
NAOs 


20.6% 
LPNs 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


from 21% to just 10%, and RNs from 59% to 52%. 
Although the regulated nursing workforce remains pre- 
dominant, lower-paid unregulated NAOs are becoming 
increasingly more common as care providers. 


Nurses and unregulated NAQOs are found in various 
parts of the health care sector.’ Nurses are most often 
thought to work in hospitals, yet these experienced the 
smallest employment growth between 1987 and 2003 
while other areas grew substantially. In 1987, 71% of 
patient-care workers were employed in the hospital 
industry. By 2003, this had declined substantially to 
55% (Table 1). While overall employment in the health 
care sector grew 32% over the period, growth for the 
three patient-care occupations in hospitals was only 3%. 
The occupational composition within the hospital 
industry saw little change from 1999 to 2003, with 
over two-thirds of workers being RNs (Chart C)." 


Table 1: Patient-care workers by industry 


1987 1991 GIST OOOReeZ003 
% 


Health care 100 100 100 100 100 
Hospitals 71 68 61 Df 55 
Nursing care facilities 22 26 82 33 32 
Home health 2 1 2 5 if 


Other ambulatory 5 4 5 5 S 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Chart C: Occupational composition differs 
among industries. 


000 Hospitals 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


The second most common area for the nursing 
workforce was nursing and residential care facilities, 
employing 32% of patient-care workers in 2003, up 
from 22% in 1987. Patient-care employment has 
erown and will likely continue to grow in these facili- 
ties as the population ages. This area saw a slight 
increase in the proportion of NAOs (from 66% in 
1999 to 71% in 2003) because of two factors: First, 
employment among NAOs increased more quickly 
than among RNs; second, the number of LPNs 
declined. 


Employment in home health care has undergone sub- 
stantial changes since the late 1990s. While employment 
among the nursing workforce and NAOs has increased 
markedly, this industry is still very small, employing 
only 7% of these workers in 2003. However, the 
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relative share of NAOs increased dramatically, reach- 
ing two-thirds of patient-care workers in 2003, com- 
pared with 38% in 1999. 


The aging workforce in nursing 


An often discussed issue is the aging of the regulated 
nursing workforce. With more RNs approaching the 
traditional retirement age, the Canadian Institute for 
Health Information projects that by 2006, Canada 
could lose up to 13% of its 2001 RN workforce 
(O’Brien-Pallas, Alksnis and Wang 2003). A similar 
situation faces LPNs: Assuming a retirement age of 
55, over half could be eligible to retire by 2012 (CIHI 
2003a). 


Indeed, the Labour Force Survey shows a substantial 
increase in the proportion of RNs aged 50 or older— 
the rate doubling from 15% in 1987 to 30% in 2003. 
LPNs mirrored this increase. Over the past decade, 
many new graduates were unable to find full-time 
employment as older nurses with more seniority 
obtained or retained nursing positions. As a result, 
some young nurses left Canada or the nursing profes- 
sion entirely (CNAC 2002). Declining enrolment in 
nursing programs and the increasing proportion of 
workers approaching retirement age raise real concerns 
as to whether enough younger nurses will be available 
to replace those retiring. 


NAOs experienced a slightly smaller increase in their 
percentage of older workers. In 1987, 18% of NAOs 
were 50 or older, compared with 28% in 2003. This 
group is also facing potential shortages because of their 
aging workers. Given the aging of the general popula- 
tion and the accompanying demands on the health care 
system, shortages could well occur in nursing and 
related occupations, especially if this trend continues.!! 


Rising education levels 


Educational requirements for registered nurses have 
evolved over the past several decades. Early in the 
1990s, they required either a three-year nursing 
diploma from a community college or a four-year 
bachelor’s degree from a university. By the end of the 
decade though, most provinces announced that the 
initial nursing educational requirement would be a 
four-year baccalaureate (CIHI 2003b). Indeed, the 
LFS illustrates this change. In 1990, 16% of RNs had a 
university degree (baccalaureate or mastet’s), compared 
with 26% in 2003 (Table 2). The increase is seen not 
only at the baccalaureate level but also at the master’s 
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level—from 1.4% in 1990 to 3.9% in 2003. For LPNs, 
educational requirements have also changed, with train- 
ing offered in postsecondary institutions as opposed 
to hospitals (CIHI 2003a). The LFS shows some 
change in the education level of LPNs, but it is less 
than for RNs. 


The NAOs show two trends. First, fewer are less edu- 
cated; the proportion having a high school diploma 
ot less decreased from 47% in 1990 to 31% in 2003. 
At the same time, the proportion with a university 
degree increased slightly (from 4% in 1990 to 6% in 
2003). Several factors may be contributing to these 
trends, including age structure and immigration. 


Table 2: Education levels 


All occupations % 

Less than high school 26.8 ANS) 5x0 
High school graduate 22.8 20.5 20.3 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 36.0 42.5 43.8 
University degree 14.4 18.5 20.9 
Registered nurses 

Less than high school 1.8 ‘= IF 
High school graduate 01.) 2.0 1.6 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 79.4 t/ 0) P24 
Bachelor's degree 14.1 CT 225 
Master’s degree 1.4 2.8 3.9 
Licensed practical nurses 

Less than high school 5.) F F 
High school graduate eS loy.e) The! 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 84.7 86.3 87.2 
University degree 2.9 6.0 4.7 
Nurse aides and orderlies 

Less than high school 27.4 OHS! 12.6 
High school graduate 19.6 16.0 18.2 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 49.1 62.0 63.2 
University degree S71 6.2 5.9 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Very low unemployment rate among nurses 


With declines in enrolment in RN programs (and only 
small increases for LPNs), low numbers of immigrant 
nurses, and an aging workforce, one might expect 
full employment. In fact, the unemployment rate of 
RNs is extremely low compared with the 7.6% for the 
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general workforce (Table 3). Indeed, after peaking in 
1992 at 2.4%, the rate for RNs dropped almost stead- 
ily. It was somewhat higher for NAOs—2.7% in 
2003—but still much lower than the general unem- 
ployment rate. 


Table 3: Unemployment, part-time employment, 
and voluntary part-time employment 


rates 

1987 1995 2003 
Unemployment rate % 
All occupations 8.8 9.4 7.6 
Registered nurses tise Bal F 
Licensed practical nurses 1.9 3.0 F 
Nurse aides and orderlies 4.0 3.0 Dll 
Part-time employment rate 
All occupations 16.8 18.9 18.8 
Registered nurses 30.6 33.0 28.9 
Licensed practical nurses 3273 34.4 29.1 
Nurse aides and orderlies 30.6 Shaft 33.6 


Voluntary part-time employment % 

All occupations 69 75 72 
Registered nurses 67 81 82 
Licensed practical nurses SY) 69 64 


Nurse aides and orderlies 49 59 54 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Majority working full time, but many are 
part-timers 


Aside from the periodic snapshots from the LFS, 
SLID presents a longitudinal picture showing that over 
60% of workers in the patient-care occupations who 
held a job (only one at a time) in at least two years 
between 1999 and 2001 worked full time in each year 
(Table 4). This holds for both the regulated and 
unregulated occupations. Roughly 65% of RNs and 
67% of LPNs always held full-time jobs compared 
with 63% of NAOs. However, these rates are signifi- 
cantly lower than the overall almost 8 in 10 workers. 


Both RNs and LPNs have very high rates of part-time 
work compared with the general working population 
(CIHI 2003b). For RNs, the rate hovered around 30% 
over the 1987 to 2003 period; for LPNs, it ranged 
between 29% and 36%; and for NAOs, between 31% 
and 36% (Table 3). In comparison, the part-time rate 
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for all occupations was only 19% in 2003. The high 
part-time rate in the nursing profession is at least par- 
tially due to the high percentage of women in these 
occupations. Longitudinally, 15% of RNs worked part 
time in each year they held a job between 1999 and 
2001 (Table 4), indicating some stability in their work 
arrangements. 


Part-time by choice 


Between 1987 and 2003, roughly 30% of RNs and 
LPNs worked part time. Were full-time jobs not avail- 
able or did they work part time by choice? The LFS, 
which asks part-time workers if they choose to work 
part time, shows an 82% voluntary part-time rate for 
RNs in 2003—well above the overall rate of 72% 
(ables 


The rate fluctuated somewhat over time, increasing for 
RNs from 67% in 1997 to 81% in 2000 and remaining 
fairly steady through to 2003. A similar increase 
occurred for LPNs. Their rate rose from 55% in 1997 
to 69% in 2000, varied somewhat after 2000, and 
stood at 64% in 2003. In comparison, the proportion 
of NAOs who chose to work part time rose from 
49% to 54% over the period. One reason for the 
relatively low proportion of voluntary part-time 
NAOs may be their lower earnings, which could make 
part-time work less preferable. 


Looking longitudinally, SLID shows that many work- 
ers in these occupations consistently preferred to work 
part time. Almost 8 in 10 RNs who worked part time 
between 1999 and 2001 always did so by choice. For 
LPNs, the proportion was 6 in 10 (Table 4). 


Do nurses working part time in their main job hold 
other jobs? Only 7% of all part-time workers held 
more than one job at a time in 1987, with the rate 
increasing slightly by 2003. In 2003, 12% of RNs who 
worked part time in theit main job held multiple jobs, 
a slight increase from 9% in 1987. LPNs showed a 
similar pattern. The multiple jobholding rate for 
NAOs rose as well, from 8% in 1987 to 13% in 2003. 
So, while 40% of NAOs worked part time involun- 
tarily, only 13% of those whose main job was part- 
time had another job at the same time in 2003. 


Temporary job trends differ for RNs and LPNs 


One indicator of job stability and quality is perma- 
nence. Unlike a permanent job, a temporary job has a 
pre-determined termination date or is linked to the 
end of a project or contract. Such jobs are generally 
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_Patient care providers in Ontario 


| RNs and LPNs 


Who they are Regulated under the Regulated 


Health Professions Act. 


What they do “The practice of nursing is the 
promotion of health and the 
assessment of, the provision of 
care for, and the treatment of health 
conditions by supportive, preventive, 
therapeutic, palliative and 
rehabilitative means in order to attain 
or maintain optimal function.” 
—Nursing Act, 1991 


Authorized to perform controlled acts 
such as injections. 


Educational requirements Graduation from an approved nursing 


education program. 


Successful completion of national 
nursing registration exams. 


Accountable to their clients, College 
of Nurses in Ontario, and their 
employer. 


| Accountability 


caer neneceeerrreceeeeeeeeeceeeee eee SSS SS SSS SSS SSS 


Unregulated care providers 
a ae SN SE eh i in ies a ee 


Not regulated through legislation or 
accountable to any board, college or 
institution. 
re eee ren ee 
Provide services under the direction of 
an RN, LPN, client, family member, 
employer or other regulated health 
professional. 


Assist with routine care activities. 


Cannot perform controlled acts unless 
delegated by a regulated health 
| professional. 


eee 
No minimum educational requirements. 
Training may be received on the job or 
through community college or private 
programs. 
[ore er a ee 
Accountable to their employer, not to 
any external body. 


No regulatory body to set standards or 
monitor quality of service. 


ee ee EEE eee 


Source: College of Nurses of Ontario. Utilization of Unregulated Care Providers (UCPs), 2004. 
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Table 4: Work arrangements, 1999 to 2001 


Caen SSeS SSS SSS NE 
All 
occupations RN LPN NAO 
NE eT ee ee 


Full time each year 78 65 67 63 
Mix of full time and part time 12 20 165 21 
Part time each year 10 15 We 1165 


Working part time 
Did so voluntarily in each year 74 WU 595 67 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Note: Does not include workers holding multiple jobs. 
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considered to be less secure. In 1997, the proportion of RNs in temporary 
jobs stood at 10%. The rate peaked at 12% in 1998, and then fell to 8% in 
2003 (Chart D). LPNs followed a similar pattern between 1997 and 1999, 
but subsequently the two paths diverged, with the proportion of LPNs in 
temporary jobs reaching 13% in 2003. More LPNs and fewer RNs now 
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faced the uncertainty associated 
with temporary jobs. Although 
NAOs had higher rates of tempo- 
taty employment, their, rate 
increased only slightly over the 
period. 


Working at a temporary job for a 
short time is very different from 
doing so year after year.'’ For RNs 
with a paid job (including multiple 
jobs) in at least two years between 
1999 and 2001, 78% held perma- 
nent jobs in each year (Table 5). 
For LPNs, the rate was 83%; and 
for NAOs, 72%. 


Both wage and non-wage 
benefits differ 


Not surprisingly, given the differ- 
ent responsibilities and education 
requirements, average hourly 
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Chart D: Temporary job trends differ for RNs 
and LPNs. 


% 


1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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earnings differ widely between the two regulated nurs- 
ing occupations. In 2003, RNs averaged just over 
$26 per hour, 40% higher than LPNs (almost $19) 
(Table 6). In contrast, the less educated and unregu- 
lated NAOs earned less than $15. In real terms, over 
the 1997-2003 period, hourly earnings for RNs 
increased about $2 (roughly 9°%)—a very different pic- 
ture from LPNs, whose hourly 
earnings actually declined, and 
NAOs, whose remained relatively 
constant. 
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due to differing unionization rates—higher levels of 
unionization are generally associated with higher levels 
of non-wage benefits (Marshall 2003). In fact, the 80% 
unionization rate for both RNs and LPNs is substan- 
tially higher than the overall workforce. However, 
unionization does not appear to guarantee coverage 
since NAOs, who have fairly high unionization rates 
(almost 70%), were less likely to recetve non-wage ben- 
efits (only 51% received benefits in all three years). This 
could be explained by this group’s relatively high level 
of temporary employment. 


Nurses consistently more stressed and 
absent more often 


Stress can affect both physical and psychological well- 
being. While some level of stress is unavoidable, stud- 
ies have shown that it is related to psychological distress 
and health problems, especially in the long term 
(Shields 2004; Wilkins and Beaudet 1998). Half of all 
workers reported feeling very or somewhat stressed 
in all years between 1999 and 2001.'* While this rate 
seems quite high, it is even higher for those in the regu- 
lated nursing professions. Two-thirds of RNs reported 
being very or somewhat stressed in each of the years 
between 1999 and 2001, slightly higher than LPNs. 
Levels for NAOs were about the same as those in the 
general working population. 


Table 5: Job benefits, 1999 to 2001 


Non-wage benefits, such as em- 


All 


: occupations RNs LPNs NAOs 
ployer-sponsored insurance and 
pension plans, are other indicators % 
of job quality (Marshall 2003). Permanent job in each year 72 78 83 1C 
Two-thirds of RNs and LPNs who ineurancere overage 
held paid jobs between 1999 and Each year 51 69 68 51 
2001 had insurance coverage in all | Some years a ee 22° 25 

. Never 27 S) OF 24 
years (Table 5). This was much 
higher than the overall employed Retirement plan 
population and the non-regulated aoe year a es ae oe 
SA ome years 

overt 60% of regulated nurses had 
a retirement plan, a much higher Very or somewhat stressed in each year 51 67 60 48 


proportion than workers overall. 
A relatively small percentage of 
RNs had no insurance or retire- 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Note: Includes workers holding multiple jobs, where information from the main job is used 
when multiple jobs are held. 


ment plan. These results are likely 
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Table 6: Average hourly 


earnings 
1997 2003 
$ 
All occupations 17.69 18.06 
RNs 23:9 h 26.13 
LPNs 19.00 18.89 
NAOs 14.44 14.60 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
Note: 2003 constant dollars, for employed 
employees only. 


Work absences are another indica- 
tor of occupational well-being 
(Table 7). In 2003, 10% of full-time 
RNs reported a work absence, a 
somewhat higher rate than for all 
full-time workers (7%).'* NAOs, 
however, were even more likely to 
be absent (12% in 2003). The vast 
majority of these days were due to 
illness or disability (data not 
shown)—not surprising given their 
almost constant exposure to ill 
patients and the demands of the 
job. Taking into account the length 
of absence, the average number of 
workdays lost per full-time worker 
was much higher for nurses and 


Table 7: Absence rates and 


days lost 

SESE ET FESL ES Re + PBS EGE USNS OL Ee IS TS ENE 

1997 2003 
Absence rates % 
All occupations 5.5 es 
RNs 9.0 9.8 
LPNs Oe 11.0 
NAOs 10.2 11.9 
Days lost Days 
All occupations 7.4 9.1 
RNs 16.3 ova, 
LPNs 16.8 ES 
NAOs 18.4 18.6 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

Note: Full-time employees excluding 
maternity leave. See Akyeampong 
2002 for details. 
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NAOs. The latter lost the most 
days: 19 in 2003, compared with 
L5candshérfor RNs and LPNs 
respectively and substantially more 
than all full-time workers. These 
results paint a difficult picture for 
many in the nursing professions, 
suggesting that the perception of a 
stressed nursing workforce may be 
accurate, 


Summary 


Registered nurses and licensed prac- 
tical nurses play a prominent role 
in the hands-on patient care of 
Canadians. However, since 1987 
there has been only a marginal 
increase in the number of RNs and 
a substantial decline in LPNs. This, 
coupled with the aging of the nurs- 
ing population and declining enrol- 
ment in nursing programs, suggests 
that concerns of a looming nursing 
shortage may be valid. 


The LFS provides support for the 
notion that a shift has occurred in 
the occupational composition of 
patient care from RNs and LPNs 
to less-educated, lower-paid 
NAOs over the past 17 years. For 
example, of the patient-care work- 
eis Ooo were NAOs in 2003. 
compared with 21% in 1987. In the 
home health care industry, the rela- 
tive share of NAOs represented 
two-thirds of patient-care workers 
in 2003, up from 38% in 1999, 


Nurses remain central to the health 
care sector. It is not surprising 
that their unemployment rate is 
extremely low compared with the 
general working population. The 
work arrangements of nurses dif- 
fer substantially from those of 
other workers. It is commonly 
believed that many working part 
time would prefer to work full 
time. Indeed in 2003, they were 
much more likely than other work- 
ers to work part time (30% of RNs 
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and 36% of LPNs). However, 
most did so by choice—8 in 10 
part-time RNs reported choosing 
to work less than full time. 


@ Notes 


1 A third category is registered psy- 
chiatric nurses, who are licensed and 
regulated as a separate profession in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. However, in the LFS, 
this profession is grouped with RNs, 
so separate analysis is not possible. 


2 This category is sometimes called 
‘registered practical nurses’ or ‘regis- 
tered nursing assistants.’ In this article, 
the term used is ‘licensed practical 
nurses.’ 


3 Estimates using the LFS at this 
detailed level of occupation may be 
slightly different from other sources 
such as the Census or administrative 
records such as the Registered Nurses 
Database used in many CIHI reports. 
Sampling and non-sampling errors 
explain these differences. 


4 The number of LPN gtaduates 
increased from 2,600 in 1988 to 2,800 in 
2000 (CIHI 2001). The comparable fig- 
ures for graduating RNs are 9,200 in 1988 
and 5,100 in 1999. Unfortunately, 15 
schools (approximately 12 to 15%) did 
not respond to the CNA survey in 1999, 
As a result, the figure for 1999 is an 
undercount of the number of graduates. 


5 While graduating from a foreign 
nursing program does not necessarily 
mean that the graduate is an immi- 
grant, it is an indicator of migration. 
‘Foreign graduates’ include Canadians 
who attended nursing school outside 
Canada, but who returned to work in 
Canada. Similarly, ‘Canadian graduates’ 
include students from foreign countries 
who graduated from a Canadian nursing 
school (CIHI 2003b). 


6 The recognition of foreign creden- 
tials of nurses is an important issue, 
but it is complex and beyond the scope 
of this article. 
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7 In 2000, nurse supervisors and registered nurses working 
full year, full time had an average employment 
income of $46,600. For licensed practical nurses, the figure 
was $32,600, and for nurse aides and orderlies, $27,200. 


8 The term ‘patient care’ refers to the group of ore Hons 
composed of RNs, LPNs and NAOs. 


9 While not all nurses are employed in the health care 
sector, the vast majority are. This section, related to indus- 
tries, discusses only the health care sector. 


10 There appear to be some problems with the data series 
by industry and occupation at this level of disaggregation. 
Part of the problem may be attributable to the NAICS 
classification, which began direct coding in 1999. As a result, 
this section is limited to the period from 1999 to 2003. 


11 That is, if other changes do not occur, such as increased 
immigration of nurses. Immigration of nurses and the 
recognition of foreign credentials are important issues but 
beyond the scope of this article. 


12 The number employed part time on a voluntary basis 
divided by the number employed part time. The rate is only 
calculated from 1997 onwards because of a change in LFS 
definitions. 


13 Unfortunately, the sample size of SLID does not allow 
an examination of workers who repeatedly worked on a 
temporary basis in each year over the period from 1999 to 
2001. Instead, the longitudinal aspect of holding permanent 
jobs is examined here. 


14 Since SLID does not ask directly about work-related 
stress, the reported stress levels cannot be attributed entirely 
to employment. They do, however, provide an overall 
measute of stress. 


15 See Akyeampong 2002 for details on work absences. 
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| Appendix: Provincial aspects 
CSREES SEES ETE SES RR EUR LL ER RS PS ES ED TIS THES STD STIS EC EE 


While national trends are important, provincial analy- 
sis of the nursing workforce is necessary since pro- 
vincial policy largely determines health care. 
Nationally, the ranks of RNs increased 17% between 
1987 and 2003. Ontario, with the largest number of 
RNs, increased 38% to 100,100 in 2003. While sev- 
eral other provinces also experienced large percent- 
age increases, in absolute terms, the increases were 
smaller (Alberta, British Columbia, and several 
Atlantic provinces). Quebec, on the other hand, saw 
a decline—down 16% to 62,200 in 2003. 


A very different picture emerges for LPNs whose 
numbers fell 36% over the period. Ontario repre- 
sented almost two-thirds of the Canada-wide 
decline (-65%). Conversely, NAOs experienced 
growth in each province—substantial in Quebec and 
Ontario. 


These different trends have resulted in changes in the 
occupational composition of patient-care workers. 
This is particularly evident in Quebec where RNs 
accounted for 68% of patient-care workers in 1987 
compared with just 49% in 2003. LPNs also declined, 
resulting in a shift in the relative share of NAOs from 
15% to 40%. Other provinces also experienced a 
large increase in their relative share of NAOs, gener- 
ally at the expense of LPNs. 


The proportion of RNs, LPNs (and to a lesser 
extent NAOs) aged 50 or older has increased sub- 
stantially. British Columbia had a large proportion 
of RNs aged 50 and over (37% in 2003, an increase 
from 15% in 1987). The Atlantic provinces had fewer 
older regulated nurses in both 2003 and 1987. For 
the unregulated NAOs, there was very little differ- 
ence between provinces. 


Provinces differed somewhat in part-time employ- 
ment rates for both regulated and unregulated 
patient-care workers. The largest differences existed 
among LPNs, where the rate ranged from 17% in 
Atlantic Canada to 45% in Quebec. Similarly, NAOs 
were most likely to work part time in Quebec (37%) 
and Ontario (36%), and least likely in the Atlantic 
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provinces (23%). For RNs, the part-time employ- 
ment tate declined in all regions except Quebec, 
where it increased slightly from 30% in 1987 to 32% 
in 2003. 


The vast majority of RNs working part time chose 
to do so—over 75% in all regions in 2003. In every 
region, fewer NAOs chose to work part time. In all 
regions except Quebec and the Prairies, less than half 
chose this arrangement. Interestingly, Quebec expe- 
rienced the largest increase in the voluntary part-time 
tate in each of the three patient-care occupations. 


Overall, those working in the regulated nursing 
occupations are highly unionized (83% for RNs and 
85°% for LPNs in 2003), but not all provinces have 
such high unionization rates. Ontario had the lowest 
rates for both regulated occupations (74% for RNs 
and 75% for LPNs) and also one of the lowest rates 
for NAOs (62%). 


Hourly earnings for both the regulated nursing 
workforce and the unregulated NAOs differ widely 
by province. RNs, for example, earned more in the 
western provinces ($28 per hour in Alberta and $29 
in British Columbia) than in the eastern provinces 
($24 in the Atlantic region), Between 1997 and 2003, 
increases in real hourly earnings for RNs ranged 
from a mere 2% in New Brunswick to 20% in New- 
foundland and Labrador and 19% in Alberta. In each 
province, LPNs earned less per hour than RNs. 
However, LPNs in British Columbia earned the same 
as RNs in New Brunswick. LPNs in several prov- 
inces experienced declines in hourly earnings over the 
period: New Brunswick (-8%), Quebec (-6%), and 
Alberta (-3%). 


The range in hourly earnings for NAOs was large: 
those in Newfoundland and Labrador earned $10 
in 2003 while those in British Columbia earned 
almost twice that ($19.80). In fact, NAOs in British 
Columbia earned more per hour than LPNs in 
almost every province (except Ontario and British 
Columbia). NAOs in some provinces experienced 
a decline in earnings: New Brunswick (-10%) and 


Quebec (-5%). 
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Workers aged 50 or over 


% Registered nurses 
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% Licensed practical nurses 
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% Nurse aides and orderlies 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 
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(CESSES 1S SDD SUSE SY NMG LT ST FREE SS BES AS BN TY TS SSR SETA ES SS TTR 


‘Employment, employment share and part-time employment by province 


aan ereerrererrereeeeerereeeeeeereeecer SSS SSS SSS SSS 


Registered Licensed Nurse aides 
nurses practical nurses and orderlies 


1987 1995 2003 1937, 1995 2003 1987 IQS 2003 


a SE ee ae ee ae 8 
Employment (1987=100)* 


Canada 100.0 108.4 116.6 100.0 81.5 63.8 100.0 144.1 235.7 
Atlantic 100.0 one 13192 100.0 91.4 OZ 100.0 114.2 184.1 
Newfoundland and Labrador 100.0 173.6 185.2 100.0 81.2 62.5 F 15SW/, 635.7 
Prince Edward Island 100.0 128.5 145.6 100.0 96.4 90.6 100.0 74.6 97.1 
Nova Scotia 100.0 137.3 123), {8' 100.0 96.2 114.3 100.0 107.6 174.7 
New Brunswick 100.0 106.0 109.2 100.0 104.1 172.2 100.0 122.0 135.2 
Quebec 100.0 93.9 83.9 100.0 90.7 al 3 100.0 174.7 307.7 
Ontario 100.0 Uali225 Vat 100.0 80.0 S010 100.0 159.2 ZOOL 
Prairies 100.0 109.7 121.4 100.0 (Gino 73.4 100.0 tt 71 190.9 
Manitoba 100.0 109.9 96.9 100.0 94.0 61.8 100.0 107.5 176.4 
Saskatchewan 100.0 100.6 112.0 100.0 79.9 B13), 100.0 121.6 172.9 
Alberta 100.0 GES 11348). 7¢ 100.0 66.4 88.0 100.0 T2205 220m 
British Columbia 100.0 12223 136.3 100.0 59.0 74.1 100.0 128.9 186.0 
Employment share % 
Canada 58.6 57.3 51.9 20.4 15.0 9.9 21.0 27.6 38.2 
Atlantic Oi 58.6 50.2 25.8 IS 19.2 Sell PAA Ks: 30.6 
Newfoundland and Labrador 43.1 60.1 53.0 SHS 31.9 20.3 iF 8.0 AAS Tf 
Prince Edward Island 41.7 BiB), Tf D185 DORs 21.9 18.1 35.0 24.3 30.4 
Nova Scotia 50.8 59.0 47.8 20.4 15.9 Ons 28.8 Pay { SOE 
New Brunswick 58.7 58.0 50.5 {Dae} 14.6 PAT Zon 27.4 hell 
Quebec 68.1 60.9 48.7 2 14.9 eS 14.7 24.3 39.8 
Ontario 57.6 Do:3 56.3 EA 15.6 ss 20.3 29.0 38.2 
Prairies 50.9 53.6 47.3 21.3 113) 383 11.9 PA ATT 30.9 40.8 
Manitoba 47.0 48.2 39.8 PANT) 1170 ales Sills 2a 48.7 
Saskatchewan 46.3 45.4 41.8 18.0 13.4 8.2 She), // 41.2 Ont 
Alberta 56.1 611 5HSnG 22.8 13.9 TO 21.1 20.0 S2am 
British Columbia Sa), 59.0 54.2 18.2 Or2 9.3 26.6 33 that 36:5 
Part-time employment 
Canada 30.6 33.0 28.9 32.3 34.4 29.1 30.6 31.7 33.6 
Atlantic Pip de 3 O17, 20.3 17.9 Pea 4, 17.4 22.4 26.4 22a 
Quebec 30.4 3-5 S272 44.3 46.6 44.6 42.9 SiSRY/ Sic 
Ontario 31.0 30.5 29.2 26.4 33.9 24.2 Ze 33.6 36.4 
Prairies SISe/ 36.6 29.8 33.8 30.9 26.9 31/0 2907, 30.5 
British Columbia 28.0 26.4 26.6 36.1 E F 24.8 24.0 PMS 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 1987-2003 
* Except for nurse aides and orderlies in Newfoundland and Labrador 1988=100. 
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Voluntary part-time employment, unionization rate, and hourly wage rate by province 


Registered Licensed Nurse aides 
nurses practical nurses and orderlies 
1997 2003 1997 2003 1997 2003 
Voluntary part-time % 
employment 
Canada 66.6 81.5 55.3 63.6 49.2 53.9 
Atlantic 69.5 85.1 58.8 538 41.7 46.9 
Quebec Leshacs] 85.0 Bonk 62.1 47.1 59.1 
Ontario 62.7 howl 54.4 F 47.6 48.5 
Prairies 76.5 86.7 WA 67.9 VhAD) 64.2 
British Columbia 76.3 81.0 69.6 F 48.6 44.8 
Unionization rate 
Canada 81.5 82.7 82.9 85.2 66.3 68.8 
Atlantic 84.0 88.7 82.1 84.7 48.4 Ses: 
Newfoundland and Labrador 93.9 89.8 95.5 95.7, E 28.1 
Prince Edward Island 90.9 {shay Uf 66.7 80.0 Sie 50.0 
Nova Scotia 76.6 86.7 74.3 HOO 50.0 68.9 
New Brunswick 85.3 90.5 80.0 83.3 Bis 42.1 
Quebec 89.7 89.1 92.1 91.9 76.0 70.4 
Ontario 68.2 Ton Al 74.5 56.1 62.0 
Prairies 86.9 89.0 87.0 84.6 69.0 76.3 
Manitoba 89.0 91.4 84.2 96.3 THE TE 82.1 
Saskatchewan 90.6 88.4 90.5 93.8 80.3 82.7 
Alberta 83.8 88.4 86.2 US 7f 58.4 67.1 
British Columbia 90.4 85.7 93.7 88.7 82.3 85.1 
Hourly wage rate* $ 
Canada 23.97 26.13 19.00 18.89 14.44 14.60 
Atlantic 24a 23.79 14.91 16.09 11.26 11.61 
Newfoundland and Labrador 20.57 24.69 14.23 16.99 8.74 9.99 
Prince Edward Island E F F l= F = 
Nova Scotia 20.91 23.82 14.34 13S 11.03 12.28 
New Brunswick 22.45 22.96 16.82 15.44 12.78 Aidic5S 
Quebec 22.97 24.66 19.97 18.68 14.59 13.90 
Ontario 24.78 26.34 19.37 20.67 14.61 14.71 
Prairies 23.26 26.80 i piletore) TATE 12.76 ono 
Manitoba 22.86 24.03 ea! 18.38 12.39 12.47 
Saskatchewan ZZs00 25.66 16.78 17.47 1O;05 14.14 
Alberta 23.76 28.24 18.00 17.48 12.61 13.93 
British Columbia 26.65 29.17 22.29 23.00 18.53 19.77 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 1997 and 2003 
* 2003 constant dollars 
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Statistics Canada 
Survey Methods 


and Practices 


& Statistics Canada has published a 
guide to survey planning, design and 
implementation entitled Survey Meth- 
ods and Practices. It is a practical guide 
to common survey taking situations and 
designs. It explains basic survey concepts 
and how to build efficient and high quality 
surveys. The primary purpose of the 
manual will be to serve as a basic tool for 
Statistics Canada’s Survey Skills Develop- 
ment Course. It will also serve as a set of 
guidelines and reference document for 
planning, conducting or managing a sur- 
vey. It will complement formal university 
training in statistics or related fields. 


¢# Ordering information 


This product, Catalogue no. 12-587-XPE, is pub- 
lished occasionally as a standard printed pub- 
lication at a price of CDN $100.00. The 
following additional shipping charges apply for 
delivery outside Canada: 
Single issue 
CDN $6.00 
CDN $10.00 


United States 
Other Countries 


All prices exclude sales taxes 


* This product can be ordered by 
1 800 267-6677 
1 877 287-4369 
order@statcan.ca 


e Phone 
O FOR 
e E-mail 
¢ Mail Statistics Canada 
Dissemination Division 
Circulation Management 
120 Parkdale Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario KIA OT6 


& Specifically, this book explains: how 
to formulate survey objectives and 
design a questionnaire; what to consider 
when designing a survey (choosing be- 
tween a sample or a census, defining the 
survey population, which survey frame to 
use, possible sources of survey error), how 
to determine the sample size, allocate the 
sample across strata and select the sam- 
ple; data analysis, including the appropri- 
ate use of survey data and methods of 
point and variance estimation; data dis- 
semination and disclosure control; the use 
of administrative data particularly during 
the design phase and at estimation; how to 
choose between different collection meth- 
ods (self-enumeration, personal interview 
or telephone interview; computer-assisted 
versus paper based questionnaires) and 
how to organise and conduct data collec- 
tion operations; data processing (all data 
handling activities between collection and 
estimation) along with methods of quality 
control and quality assurance to minimise 
and control errors during various survey 
steps; and how to plan and manage a sur- 
vey. This publication includes a fictitious 
survey designed to illustrate the steps in 
the development of a general household 
survey, according to the methods and prin- 
ciples presented in the corresponding 
chapters of the book. 


2002 income: 


An overview 


Ginette Gervais and Renée Béland 


After five consecutive years of growth, 
after-tax income levelled off in 2002 


After five consecutive years of growth, the after-tax 
income of families remained virtually unchanged 
between 2001 and 2002. After adjusting for inflation, 
the average after-tax income of families with two or 
more people stood at $60,500 in 2002, compared with 
$60,300 in 2001. This lack of growth was in contrast 
to average annual increases of 3.2% between 1996 and 
2001. 


Average after-tax income by family type 


2002 $ (000) 


20 
1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 1998 2000 2002 


Two-parent families 
Economic families of two or more 
Married couples 


Senior families 
Female lone-parent families 
Unattached individuals 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances, 1980 to 1995; 
Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1996 to 2002 


The authors are with the Income Statistics Diviston. 
Ginette Gervais can be reached at (613) 951-3289 or 
ginette.gervais@statcan.ca; Renée Béland, at (613) 951-4621 
or renee. beland@statcan.ca. 
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Data sources and definitions 


The longitudinal Survey of Labour and Income Dynam- 
ics began in 1993. The Survey of Consumer Finances 
was an annual supplement to the Labour Force Survey. 


Market income (income before taxes and transfers): 
total earnings (from paid employment or net self-employ- 
ment), investment income, private pension income, and 
‘other income.’ It excludes government transfers. 


Government transfers: direct payments to individuals 
and families by governments: Old Age Security, Guar- 
anteed Income Supplement, Spouse’s Allowance, C/QPP, 
child tax benefits, Employment Insurance, workers’ 
compensation, GST/HST credits, provincial/territorial 
refundable tax credits, social assistance payments, and 
other government payments. 


Total income: income from all sources before federal 
and provincial taxes. 


After-tax income: total income minus income taxes. 


Economic family: two or more persons living together 
and related by blood, marriage, common law, or 
adoption. 


Low-income cut-off: the level below which a family may 
be in straitened circumstances because it spends at 
least 20 percentage points more of its income on 
necessities (food, shelter and clothing) than the aver- 
age family of similar size. Cut-offs are defined for seven 
family and five community sizes. 


Low-income rate: proportion of persons or families 
below the low-income cut-off. 


Family income is correlated with economic conditions. 
After reaching a peak at $53,900 in 1989, average family 
income declined through the recession of the early 
1990s, staying at less than $52,000 until 1996. After 
that, it rebounded in step with the recovering economy. 


Average after-tax income for unattached individuals 
in 2002 stood at $25,900, up 2% from 2001 and more 
than 17% from 1996. 
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The three main components of after-tax 
income remained relatively stable in 2002 


The minuscule growth of after-tax income between 
2001 and 2002 was due to the lack of significant change 
in any of its three components—market income, 
government transfers and personal income taxes. 


Market income—wages and salaries, net self-employ- 
ment earnings, and income from investments and pen- 
sions—tepresents the lion’s share of family income, 
particularly for non-elderly families. Whereas market 
income increased an average of 2.7% annually between 
1996 and 2001, it decreased marginally in 2002 to stand 
at $65,900 for families of two or more. 


Government transfers cover a range of programs, 
including Employment Insurance (EI), Old Age Secu- 
rity, and child tax benefits. Like market income, gov- 
ernment transfers were virtually unchanged between 
2001 and 2002. Transfers to families of two or more 
averaged $7,300 in 2002, down from their 1996 level 
of $7,900. 
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The number of families receiving Employment Insur- 
ance benefits increased by 8.4% in 2002, following an 
11.2% increase in 2001. Average EI benefits climbed 
from $5,500 to $5,900, mainly because of program 
changes that expanded parental benefits. 


Government transfers by family type 
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Families of two or more paid an average of $12,800 
in personal income taxes in 2002, about $300 less than 
in 2001 after adjusting for inflation. This 
decline of about 2.3% came on the heels of a 7.1% 
decrease in 2001. These two consecutive decreases 
resulted from modifications to federal and provincial 
income tax, which included higher exemptions and 
income threshold levels as well as cuts in tax rates. The 
implicit tax rate for families was 17.4% in 2002, down 
from 17.8% in 2001. 
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Average income tax by family type 
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Average market income among persons living alone 
in 2002 stood at $25,600, only 1.6% more than in 2001 
but 20.2% more than in 1996. On average, they 
received $5,300 in transfers and paid $5,000 in income 
taxes in 2002. Their average transfers were down 3.6% 
from 1996, while average income taxes paid were up 


4.2%. 


The low-income rate among families of two 
people or more rose slightly in 2002 


Low-income cut-offs are based on family size and 
community size. In 2002, a family of four living in a 
city of 500,000 or more would be considered in low 
income if their total after-tax income was below 
$30,576. For the same family living in a rural area, the 
cut-off was $20,047. 


After five consecutive years of decline, reflecting strong 
economic performance, a lowering of income-tax 
rates, and a rise in after-tax income, the proportion of 
families living in low income rose slightly in 2002 to 
7.0%, ot an estimated 605,000 families. Despite this 
slight increase, the rate remained well below the 10.7% 
in 1996 (870,000 families). 


2002 income: An overview 


Despite the change in the proportion of low-income 
families, their financial situation did not really change 
over the six years. In 2002, they would have needed, 
on average, $6,900 more in after-tax income to reach 
the low-income cut-off. 


Among people living alone, 25% were living in low 
income in 2002, down from 34% in 1996 and 26% in 
2001. These people would have needed $5,200 more 
in after-tax income, on average, to reach the low- 
income cut-off in 2002. 


Income inequality among families remained 
stable 


One measure of income inequality is the ratio of aver- 
age market income received by the 20% of families 
with the highest incomes compared with the 20% of 
families with the lowest incomes. 


In 2002, this ratio was about 11.7 to 1, which means 
that families in the top quintile received $11.70 in mar- 
ket income for every dollar received by families in the 
lowest quintile. 


Low-income rate by family type 
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2002 income: An overview 


However, taxes and transfers moderated the differ- 
ences between quintiles. In 2002, after taxes and trans- 
fers, the one-fifth of families with the highest incomes 
received $5.20 for every dollar received by the one- 
fifth of families with the lowest incomes. This ratio 
remained stable at about 4.8 to 1 for several years up 
to 1995. It then. rose in-1996-and 1997 to 5:3, subse- 
quently fluctuating between 5.2 and 5.3. 


After-tax income down among female lone 
parents 


In contrast to average income for other types of fami- 
lies, income for female lone-parent families was down 
in 2002. On average, the after-tax income for the esti- 
mated 500,000 female lone-parent families declined 
from $32,500 in 2001 to $30,800 in 2002, mainly 
because of a drop in their average market income 
from $27,300 to $25,600. 


However, over a longer term, income increases among 
these families were among the highest between 1996 
and 2002, due in large part to an upsurge in the number 
of female lone parents recording employment gains. 


As a result, the annual average rate of increase in mar- 
ket income for female lone-patent families was 5.5% 
between 1996 and 2002, one of the largest increases 
among all family types. Consequently, the 2002 after- 
tax income of female lone parents was much higher 
than in 1996, when it was $25,300. 


In 2002, some 500,000 female lone-parent families, or 
34.8%, were living in low income (after tax), up from 
30.1% in 2001. This was the first increase in the low- 
income rate for these families since 1996 when it 
peaked at 49.0%, 


Low-income rate among children down for 
sixth straight year 


Although the change is not significant, based on after- 
tax income, the low-income rate among children 
under the age of 18 declined for the sixth consecutive 
year in 2002. 
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Based on family after-tax income, an estimated 702,000 
children, or 10.2% of the total, were living in low- 
income families, down from 786,000 in 2001(10.4%). 


The proportion of children living in low-income fami- 
lies has declined steadily since 1996, when it peaked at 
16.7%. The decline follows an overall improvement in 
the economy during the late 1990s. 


Continuous growth of after-tax income for 
senior families 


Among senior families (major income recipient aged 
65 or older), after-tax income was estimated at $43,400 
in 2002, up from $39,000 in 1996. 


Low-income rate by age 
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Net after-tax income among senior families grew 
steadily between 1996 and 2002, primarily as a result 
of an increase in their market income. During this time, 
after-tax income for senior families increased 11%, 
compared with 18% for younger families. 


In 2002, senior families received an average of $20,200 
iy government transfers, accounting for 41% of their 
total income before taxes. 
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Provinces: After-tax income remained stable 
in most cases 


Families of two or more recorded at least marginal 
increases in after-tax income in most provinces in 
2002, with a few notable exceptions. In Alberta, after- 
tax income declined from $65,600 in 2001 to $64,300 
in 2002. On the other hand, the proportion of low- 
income families in Alberta also fell, from 5.9% to 
4.8%. The biggest gain was in Nova Scotia, where 


after-tax income for families of two or more rose 
from $49,800 to $51,500. 


In the provinces, average market income among fami- 
lies did not change significantly between 2001 and 
2002. However, increases were recorded between 1996 
and 2002 in every province, ranging from 6.9% in 
Prince Edward Island to as high as 22.8% in Nova 
Scotia. 


Average after-tax family income by province 
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2002 income: An overview 


Average income tax paid in 2002 by families decreased 
by 2% or more in six provinces. The greatest change 
was in Nova Scotia, where it was up approximately 


12%, or $1,200, over the $9,900 paid in 2001. 


This increase may be partly due to Nova Scotia’s tax 
system temaining virtually unchanged, whereas aver- 
age market income among families—the bulk of which 
is taxable—increased by an average 6.0%. Nova Scotia 
has not increased its basic personal exemption or the 
exemption for eligible spouses or dependants, nor has 
it implemented statutory increases in income tax rates 
over 2001 rates. 


In Manitoba, meanwhile, a relatively significant (5.7%) 
decrease in average income tax paid by families in 2002 
may be attributed to changes to that province’s tax 
system, including higher exemption amounts, a statu- 
tory decrease in the income tax rate for the second 
bracket (from 16.2% to 15.4%), and an increase in the 
income threshold for the third bracket (from $61,089 
to $65,000). Even though Manitoba saw an increase in 
market income, changes to the tax system appear to 
have largely offset any effects the increase may have 
had. 
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RELEVANT AND BEN EFICIAL. 


> IT KEEPS YOU ON TOP OF CURRENT 
ISSUES AND CONCERNS. 


DEPEND ON THE MOST RELIABLE 
SOURCE 


For developing business plans and market strategies, 
keeping abreast of social and economic trends or 
establishing an excellent information resource from which 
to draw, we’ve got your answer! 


ADVISORY SERVICES 


Our expert consultants are available to help you make the 
most of your Statistics Canada experience. We will: 


fe work with you to define your needs. 


JS sift through our vast resources and put together an 
information package designed to meet those needs. 


JS analyze and interpret your customized data 
packages. 


J even conduct surveys tailored to your specialized 
requirements. 


DRAW ON OUR EXPERTISE 


Contact the Reference Centre nearest you to find out how 
to get prepared for your journey into the future! 


National toll-free enquiries line: 
1 800 263-1136 


National TTY line: 1 800 363-7629 


E-Mail: infostats@statcan.ca 


Some of the topics in upcoming issues 


m Landing a job: the role of foreign qualifications 


How do foreign qualifications affect one’s chances of getting a job? Six months after arriving, how many 
newcomers are employed in the same occupational field as they were prior to immigrating? Does country of 
education play a role? 


m The rising profile of women in academia 


A look at growth between 1990 and 2001 in the number of women teaching full time at Canadian universities. 
Changes in their representation by various characteristics such as rank, tenured status, field of specialization, 
and age structure are examined. The sustainability of their growing presence is also addressed. 


@ Wage gap between temporary and permanent workers 


This study presents a profile of temporary workers, measuring the wage gap between them and permanent 
workers, and examining their economic vulnerability. To what degree does the wage gap persist when 
factors such as family status and supplementary earnings of a spouse are taken into accountr 


@ RRSP withdrawals 


RRSP savings are not always used for retirement income. Understanding who needs or opts to withdraw 
funds from their RRSP can help identify groups that may not be financially prepared for retirement. The role 
of major life events such as separation or divorce, death of a spouse, or job loss is also examined. 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 
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What’s new? 


Recent reports and studies 


lM JUST RELEASED 


@ The Canadian Labour Market at a 
Glance 


The Canadian Labour Market at a Glance is a new online 
publication that provides an overview of a host of 
topics, such as labour market trends, employment by 
industry, trends in workplace training, reasons workers 
select part-time jobs, absenteeism rates, wages and 
income, international comparisons, labour markets in 
provinces and census metropolitan areas, and the 
labour market for immigrants and Aboriginal people. 


For more information, see the November 17, 2004 
issue of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


M@ Savers, investors and investment 
income 


The number of Canadians reporting investment 
income fell for the third straight year in 2003, although 
not nearly as much as in the previous two years. The 
amount of investment income received in 2003 was 


down slightly from 2002. 


Nearly 7.4 million people reported just over $30.1 
billion of income from investments, according to 
income tax returns filed in the spring of 2004. 


Investment income recipients are either savers or 
investors. Investors may have also received interest 
income. 


The number of recipients slipped 1.3%, well below 
the rate of decline of about 6% in each of the two 
previous years. The number fell in all provinces and 
territories except Alberta (+1.1%) and British 
Columbia (+0.8%). 


Investment income received edged down 0.6% in 
2003, in sharp contrast to the 12.2% decline in 2002. 
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The proportion of filers reporting investment income 
continued to decline in all provinces and territories. In 
2003, 33% of taxfilers reported investment income, 
down from 34% in 2002 and 39% in 2000. 


Median investment income remained unchanged at 
$500 for the third year in a row. Only in 
Newfoundland and Labrador was there a gain in 
median investment income. Median investment income 
remained the same in nine provinces and territories, 
while it declined in Nova Scotia, Quebec and Nunavut. 


Interest income fell by 7.8% to $7.3 billion in 2003. 
Again, however, this decline was not nearly as steep as 
in 2002 when it fell 25.5%. 


For more information, see the November 3, 2004 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 


(www.statcan.ca). 


H Registered retitement savings 
plan contributions 


Canadians increased their contributions to registered 
retirement savings plans (RRSPs) in the 2003 tax year 
for the first time in three years. The number of 
contributors declined slightly. 


In total, 5,948,000 taxfilers contributed nearly $27.6 
billion. Contributions rose 1.8% from 2002, while the 
number of contributors was down 0.7%. 


The turnabout in contributions followed two years of 
declines and may have been the result of an increase in 
the maximum annual RRSP contribution limits 


($14,500 in 2003, up from $13,500 in 2002). 


Women accounted for 38% of total RRSP 
contributions, down from 39% in 2002. Their median 
contribution remained virtually unchanged at $2,100. 


To be eligible to contribute to an RRSP, a taxfiler must 
have either new room as a result of qualifying income 
from the previous year (generally employment income) 
ot unused room from earlier years. In the 2003 tax 
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What’s new? 


year, 78% of those who filed taxes had room from an 
earlier year. Of these, about 34% actually made 
contributions. However, the total contributions of 
$27.6 billion represented only about 9% of their total 
room available. 


Contributions rose in most provinces and territories, 
except Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, Prince Edward 
Island and Nunavut. The number of contributors fell 
slightly except in the Northwest Territories and 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 


Contributors in the Northwest Territories recorded 
the largest percentage increase in contributions at 5.0%, 
followed by those in New Brunswick (4.3%) and 
Newfoundland and Labrador (3.1%). 


- Nunavut continued to record the highest median 
contribution ($4,300) just as it has since coming into 
existence in 1999. Newfoundland and Labrador had 
the largest shift in median contribution. In 2003, the 
province’s median contribution was $2,200, up from 
$2,000 in 2002. 


For more information, see the November 2, 2004 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Renewing Canada’s manufacturing 
economy 


The driving force behind job renewal in manufacturing 
in Canada has not been the decision of incumbent fitms 
to expand employment within existing plants, or to 
establish new plants. Rather, job renewal has resulted 
from the decision of new firms to establish new 
manufacturing plants. 


Renewal occurs when old plants are supplanted by new 
plants. It also occurs when some plants decline and 
others grow. In both cases, resources and production 
are being shifted from less to more productive plants. 


Between 1973 and 1996, employment in manufacturing 
grew from 1.66 million to 1.70 million, a 2% gain. 
Although aggregate employment levels changed little, 
manufacturers experienced high rates of job loss and 
renewal during this period. 


Just over one million factory jobs that existed in 1973 
were eliminated by 1996. However, by 1996, these 
positions had been replaced by new jobs. These new jobs 
effectively renewed two-thirds of the employment. 
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Of the factory jobs present in 1996 and new since 1973, 
just over 55% were created by new businesses. 


Jobs created in new plants built by incumbent firms 
accounted for about 19% of new jobs, while new 
employment from expanding existing plants 
represented about one out of every four new jobs. 


For more information, see the October 21, 2004 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Earnings of couples with high and low 
levels of education 


The gap in earnings between couples who are highly 
educated and couples with much lower levels of 
schooling widened considerably during the past two 
decades. 


Couples consisting of two university graduates saw 
their employment income rise substantially. On the 
other hand, those with high school education or less 
struggled to maintain their standard of living. 


Canadian-born couples with both spouses having a 
high school diploma or less had annual earnings that 
were for the most part no higher than those of their 
counterparts in 1980. 


In contrast, Canadian-born couples where both 
partners had a university degree earned 14% to 22% 
more than their counterparts two decades earlier. In 
2000, these couples accounted for 10% of all 
Canadian-born couples, more than twice the rate of 
4% in 1980. 


The relatively poor earnings performance of less 
educated couples was associated with substantial 
declines in earnings among low-educated males. 


Even though Canadian-born wives earned more in 
2000 than their counterparts in 1980, the growth in 
their employment income did not always prevent a 
drop in the earnings of less educated couples. 


Furthermore, the earnings of women generally rose 
more among highly educated than among less 
educated couples. And, earnings of highly educated 
males evolved more favourably than those of low- 
educated men. Both patterns helped to widen the gap 
between highly educated and less educated couples. 
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Regardless of age, Canadian-born husbands with low 
levels of education experienced substantial declines in 
earnings between 1980 and 2000. 


Regardless of their age and level of education, 
Canadian-born wives received higher annual earnings 
in 2000 than their counterparts in 1980. However, their 
growing earnings did not always offset the earning 
declines experienced by their low-educated partners. 


In general, highly educated wives increased their 
earnings more than their less educated counterparts. 
Among couples consisting of two university graduates, 
the annual earnings of women rose between $8,400 
and $23,000 during the 20-year period. In contrast, 
the corresponding increase was at most $5,400 among 
couples in which both spouses had no high school 
diploma. 


For more information, see the October 13, 2004 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


M Relative wage patterns among the 
highly educated in a knowledge-based 
economy 


Over the last two decades, university graduates 
employed in high-knowledge industries saw their ranks 
grow much mote rapidly than those in other industries. 
However, their wages did not generally increase faster. 


Between 1980 and 2000, the number of university 
graduates employed in high-knowledge industries 
more than tripled. In contrast, employment of 
university graduates in low- and medium-knowledge 
industries more than doubled. For every 100 university 
graduates employed in these two industries in 1980, 
there were roughly 270 university graduates in 2000. 


Despite the strong employment growth in high 
knowledge industries, university graduates in this sector 
did not see, in general, their wages rise faster than their 
counterparts in other sectors. 


For instance, among female university graduates aged 
25 to 35 who had comparable experience, median 
wages of those employed in high-knowledge industries 
rose by roughly 20% between 1980 and 2000. In 
contrast, wages increased by at least 30% in low- and 
medium-knowledge industries. 


What’s new? 


In low-, medium- and high-knowledge industries, 
median wages of young male university graduates 
evolved in a similar fashion, changing little between 


1980 and 2000. 


Among older workers (those aged 36 to 55), median 
wages of university graduates and high school 
graduates also followed similar paths in all three 
private-sector industries. 


For more information, see the September 29, 2004 
issue of Te Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Employer-sponsored pension plans 


More and more women in the paid workforce are 
being covered by registered pension plans (RPPs) in 
both the public and private sectors. In fact, women 
accounted for the net increase in the total membership 
of these 14,376 plans during 2002. 


The number of men belonging to an RPP edged down 
0.1% to 2.96 million, while the number of women 
increased 2.4% to just under 2.57 million. 


Men accounted for 57.7% of RPP memberships at 
the end of 1992, and women 42.3%. By the end of 
2002, the proportion of men had declined to 53.6%, 
while for women it had increased to 46.4%. 


However, this growth did not keep pace with 
employment, which increased by about 4% in 2002 in 
the wake of a robust economy. 


The number of women belonging to RPPs has grown 
steadily over the last five years. During 2002, nearly 
two-thirds of the growth in RPP membership among 
women occurred in the public sector, where the 
number of women increased 2.7%, compared with 
just 1.9% in the private sector. 


Women made significant gains in public administration; 
educational and health care services; retail trade; and 
finance, insurance and real estate. 


The trend in male membership was different. The 
number of men belonging to an RPP was down 0.1% 
between 2001 and 2002, the second straight annual 
drop. This slight drop occurred entirely in the private 
sector, whereas in the public sector, the number of 
males covered rose slightly. 
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The largest increases in RPP male members occurred 
in construction; community, business and personal 
services; finance, insurance and real estate; and 
educational and health care services. 


Both employee and employer contributions jumped 
substantially. At the end of 2002, total annual 
contributions stood at $23.5 billion, up 14% from 
2001 or nearly $3.1 billion higher (in 2002 constant 
dollars). This was the largest annual increase since 1991. 


The largest increase occurred in contributions by 
employers. Between 2001 and 2002, employer 
contributions rose 18%, employee contributions only 
5%. In fact, many employers had to make special 
payments (for example, for actuarial deficiencies or 
unfunded liabilities) in addition to their normal 
contributions in 2002. 


For more information, see the September 22, 2004 
issue of Te Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Employer pension plans (trusteed 
pension funds) 


Trusteed pension funds closed out the first quarter of 
2004 with assets much higher than just 12 months 
earlier when they had hit a four-year low. 


As of March 31, 2004, trusteed pension funds had assets 
worth $652.9 billion, 22.9% more than the $531.2 
billion at the same time in 2003, which was the lowest 
level since 1999, 


Assets rose 4.6% in the first quarter compared with 
the last quarter of 2003, the fourth quarterly gain in a 
row. 


Pension funds are heavily invested in stocks and equity 
investment funds. As a result, changes in stock prices 
on Canadian and other stock exchanges have a direct 
impact on the value of pension fund assets. 


The Standard and Poor’s/Toronto Stock Exchange 
Composite Index (TSX) measured 8,586 at the end of 
the first quarter, up 35% over March 2003 and a 4.4% 
gain over the three-month period ending December 
2003. 


At the end of the first quarter of 2004, stocks and 
equity investment funds accounted for 36% of pension 
fund assets. The remaining assets consisted of bonds 
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(36%), real estate (5%), short term (5%), mortgages 
(2%), and miscellaneous (16%)—mostly foreign equity 
investment funds. 


Pension funds had revenues of $18.2 billion and 
expenditures of $14.2 billion between January and 
March, for a cash flow of $4.0 billion. This was down 
considerably from the $14.5 billion cash flow of the 
previous quarter, but it was the fourth positive cash 
flow in a row. 


Cash flow varies considerably from quarter to quarter, 
partially due to accounting practices in the industry, 
but primarily because of profits or losses from buying 
and selling stocks. 


Profits hit $5.9 billion, which was very high compared 
with most quarters during the last three years. 
However, losses on stock sales were also very high at 
$5.7 billion. 


As a result, most of the funds’ positive cash flow came 
from contributions and other forms of investment 
income, such as interest and dividends. Almost all the 
losses were limited to a few very large funds. 


Employer contributions, which have been on the rise 
since early 2002, were high at $4.7 billion, but well 
below the record $6.8 billion in the fourth quarter 
2003. Employer contributions typically fall in the first 
quarter compared with the previous quarter. 


About 4.5 million of the 5.5 million Canadian workers 
belonging to employer pension plans are members of 
trusteed plans. The remainder are covered by the 
consolidated revenue funds of the federal and 
provincial governments, or by insurance company 
contracts or Government of Canada annuities. 


For more information, see the September 22, 2004 
issue of The Daly on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


@ The effect of literacy on immigrant 
earnings 


The average literacy and numeracy of immigrants are 
significantly below non-immigrants with equivalent 
educational credentials and other observable 
characteristics. This may partly explain the decline in 
the relative labour market success of immigrants to 
Canada over the past decade. 
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Also, no evidence shows that immigrants receive a 
lower return to the types of skills measured in literacy 
tests than otherwise equivalent Canadian-born 
workers. In other words, Canadian labour markets 
appear to reward the literacy and numeracy of 
immigrants in exactly the same way that they do non- 
immigrants. A 100-point increase in literacy score 
yielded the same return to both groups. 


The lower wage return to a university education 
acquired by immigrants before migration disappears 
when their literacy skill level is taken into account. 


If immigrants had the same average literacy scores as 
non-immigrants, the earnings differential would 
narrow by 20%. This change would eliminate just over 
one-half of the earnings disadvantage among 
university-educated immigrant workers. 


Canadian employers place little value on foreign work 
experience, with highly educated immigrants realizing 
markedly lower returns for foreign experience. 


In the case of less educated immigrants, the impact of 
raising immigrant literacy levels to those of non- 
immigrants would be slightly larger than if wage 
returns to foreign experience for less educated workers 
were increased to non-immigrant levels. 


In the case of educated immigrants, the effect of raising 
immigrant literacy levels to those of non-immigrants 
is only about one-quarter that if wage returns to foreign 
experience were increased to non-immigrant levels. 


Thus, while literacy deficiencies among immigrants 
appear to have an important influence on differentials 
in earnings, they do not explain much of the impact of 
low returns to foreign experience for the highly 
educated. 


For more information, see the September 7, 2004 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 


(www.statcan.ca). 


Studies from other organizations 


@ The rural-urban women’s wage gap 


This study analyzes the female rural-urban wage gap 
in Canada using the longitudinal Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics from 1993 to 1996. It estimates a 
two-step wage equation accounting for unobserved 


What’s new? 


heterogeneity and sample selection. The results indicate 
that a statistically and economically significant rural— 
urban wage gap remains after controlling for observed 
and unobserved characteristics. The results also suggest 
this difference is not simply induced by immobility 
between rural and urban markets. Rather, consistent 
with the effect of thinner rural labour markets, rural— 
urban differences in the influence of a number of 
explanatory variables are significant. See “Panel 
estimates of the Canadian rural/urban women’s wage 
gap” by Esperanza Vera-Toscano, Euan Phimister and 
Alfons Weersink, American Journal of Agricultural 
Economics 86, no. 4 (November 2004): 1138-1151. 


— Immigration, tace, labour and 
unionization 


In Canada, most racial minorities have lower rates of 
unionization than do members of the majority 
workforce. The Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics shows that racial minority immigrants 
assimilate into unionization over time. However, 
unionization reduces net minority wage disadvantages 
only slightly. According to this study, union race 
relations policies should place more emphasis on 
collective bargaining as well as on unionization. See 
“Immigration, race, and labor: Unionization and wages 
in the Canadian labor market” by Jeffery Reitz and 
Anil Verma, Industrial Relations 43, no. 4 (October 
2004): 835-854. 


@ Family income and child outcomes 


A positive relationship between income and child 
outcomes has been observed in numerous countries. 
A key question is the extent to which this represents a 
causal relationship as opposed to unobserved 
heterogeneity. This study uses the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth to 
implement a series of empirical strategies for estimating 
the existence and size of the effect of income on three 
measures of cognition. The results indicate that the 
effect of income on these outcomes may well be 
positive, but that it is likely to be smaller than 
conventional estimates. See “Family income and child 
outcomes in Canada” by Martin D. Dooley and 
Jennifer M. Stewart, Canadian Journal of Economics 37, 
no. 4 (November 2004): 898-917. 
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@ The disintegrating Canadian labour 
market? 


Real wages for three occupations in 13 Canadian cities 
from 1901 to 1950 suggest Canada had a national 
labour market at least until 1950. However, real wages 
for 10 Canadian cities from 1971 to 2000 show little 
evidence favouring integration of Canada’s regional 
labour markets. The apparent lack of labour market 
integration reflects a weakness of an approach that 
assumes markets are in equilibrium. Unemployment 
rates after 1970 suggest that some regional markets 
may be characterized by excess labour supply. Relative 
provincial unemployment rates yield evidence 
consistent with local labour force adjustment to 
changing labour market conditions. See “The 
disintegrating Canadian labour market? The extent of 
the market then and now” by J.C. Herbert Emery and 
Patrick Coe, Canadian Journal of Economics 37, no. 4 
(November 2004): 879-897. 


@ Small North American producers give 
gtound in the 1990s 


This paper examines the importance of small 
producers in the Canadian and U.S. manufacturing 
sectors from the early 1970s to the late 1990s to 
investigate whether a common North American trend 
was evident in changes in plant size. Small plants in 
both countries increased their share of employment 
up to the 1990s, but their share remained stable in the 
1990s. They also increased their share of output up to 
the 1990s, but then saw it decline. Over the entire time 
period, their share of output increased less than their 
share of employment, and therefore their relative 
labour productivity fell. The similarity in trends in the 
two countries suggests similarities such as the 
technological environment rather than in country- 
specific factors like unionization or trade intensities. 
See “Small North American producers give ground in 
the 1990s” by John R. Baldwin, Ron S. Jarmin and 
Jianmin Tang, Small Business Economics 23, no. 4 
(November 2004): 349-361. 


@ Immigration, skills and the labour 
matket: International evidence 

Using the 1994-1998 International Adult Literacy 

Survey, this paper compares cognitive skills and 


employment of immigrants in Canada, New Zealand, 
Switzerland, and the United States. Immigrants had 
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lower cognitive test scores than natives in each country, 
with the largest gaps in the U.S,, and small gaps in 
Canada and New Zealand. Male immigrants in the U.S. 
were no less likely to work than natives, while in the 
other countries, male immigrants were less likely to be 
employed. Female immigrants were less likely in each 
country to be employed than natives, with an especially 
large gap for the U.S. See “Immigration, skills and the 
labor market: International evidence” by Lawrence M. 
Kahn, Journal of Population Economics 17, no. 3 (August 
2004): 501-534. 


B@ A decentralized labour market: The 
case of Ontario 


This study documents the application of pro-active 
pay equity legislation to the private sector of Ontario 
in the early 1990s. It reports substantial lapses in 
compliance among smaller firms, where the majority 
of men and women work. It also found that the pay 
equity law had no effect on aggregate wages in female 
jobs or on the male-female wage gap. This experience 
provides unique perspectives on the tensions between 
the workings of a decentralized labour market and the 
principles of comparable worth, and on the obstacles 
to its extension to the private sector. See “Comparable 
worth in a decentralized labour market: the case of 
Ontario” by Michael Baker and Nicole Fortin, 
Canadian Journal of Economics 37, no. 4 (November 
2004): 850-878. 


@ The dynamics of living in low-income 
neighbourhoods 


This paper uses longitudinal tax data to explore several 
undocumented aspects of residential spells in low- 
income neighbourhoods. Although new spells 
generally last much longer than spells in the low-income 
state, both types of spells exhibit negative duration 
dependence. While factors such as family type, age, 
and local unemployment rates play a considerable role 
in the length of both types of spells, the magnitude of 
these roles is quite different. These differences suggest 
that in contrast to the low-income state, the dynamics 
of low-income neighbourhood spells are largely 
shaped by non-economic factors. See “When do they 
leave? The dynamics of living in low-income 
neighbourhoods” by Marc Frenette, Garnett Picot and 
Roger Sceviour, Journal of Urban Economics 56, no. 3 
(November 2004): 484-504. 
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M Trade barriers and wage inequality in a 
North-South model with technology- 
driven intta-industry trade 


Reductions in trade barriers have been suggested as a 
possible cause of the growing wage inequality between 
skilled and unskilled labour in developed countries. 
Wage inequality, however, has also increased in some 
developing countries. Coupled with this wage 
inequality has been a rise in the relative employment of 
skilled workers. These facts are inconsistent with 
Stolper—Samuelson predictions concerning trade 
liberalization that arise in a standard two-country 
Heckscher—Ohlin—Samuelson (HOS) trade model. 
This paper presents a modified HOS model where 
Ricardian intra-industry trade in the skill-intensive high- 
tech sector is driven by international differences in 
adoption lags incorporating new technology. A 
reduction in trade barriers within the high-tech sector 
may lead to an increase in wage inequality in both 
developed and developing countries, or just one 
country, with a concurrent increase in the skill 
composition of the labour force. See “Trade barriers 
and wage inequality in a North-South model with 
technology-driven intra-industry trade” by Eugene 
Beaulieu, Michael Benarroch and James Gaisford, 
Journal of Development Economics 75, no. 1(October 2004): 
113-136. 


@ Evolution of the gender earnings gap 
among Canadian university graduates 


This paper reports on the results of an empirical 
analysis of the gender earnings gap among recent 
Canadian Bachelor’s level university graduates. The 
overall gap two years after leaving university narrowed 
significantly across successive cohorts of graduates, but 
widened significantly from two to five years out for 
all groups. Differences in the explanatory variables 
account for between 40% and essentially the entire gap 
across the different periods, this portion rising from 
two to five years out and across cohorts. By the final 
group, all of the gap is thus ‘explained’ at the two-year 
point in time, and most of it is explained at the five- 
yeat matk, meaning that labour market returns 
(measured in this manner) are largely gender-neutral 
for the last group of graduates. Hours of work is the 
single most important influence, while past work 
experience, job characteristics, family status, and 
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province of residence and language have smaller and 
more mixed effects. See “Evolution of the gender 
earnings gap among Canadian university graduates” 
by Ross Finnie and Ted Wannell, Applhed Economics 30, 
no. 17 (September 2004): 1967-1978. 


M@ The long and short of the Canada-U.S. 
Free Trade Agreement 


The Canada-U.S. Free Trade Agreement provides a 
unique window onto the effects of a reciprocal trade 
agreement on an industrialized economy (Canada). For 
industries that experienced the deepest Canadian tariff 
cuts, the contraction of low-productivity plants 
reduced employment by 12% while raising industry- 
level labour productivity by 15%. For industries that 
experienced the largest U.S. tariff cuts, plant-level 
labour productivity soared by 14%. These results 
highlight the conflict between those who bore the 
short-run adjustment costs (displaced workers and 
struggling plants) and those who are garnering the long- 
run gains (consumers and efficient plants). See “The 
long and short of the Canada-U.S. Free Trade 
Agreement” by Daniel Trefler, American Economic Review 


94, no. 4 (September 2004): 870-896. 


M@ Counting heads 


The article discusses to what extent economic growth 
is driven by the acquisition of ‘human capital.’ 
Economists have failed to prove that better education 
and training significantly raise a country’s long-term 
growth. Recently, though, a Canadian study made a 
breakthrough. It found that measuring actual skills 
rather than educational qualifications made human 
capital a strong predictor of economic growth. The 
study identified a clear and significant association 
between investments in human capital in each period 
and a country’s subsequent growth and labour 
productivity. This analysis sheds light on the nature of 
the link between human-capital improvements and 
economic growth. Another finding is that raising 
women’s literacy improves productivity more than 
raising men’s. While this study provides only a rough 
measute of the human-capital effect, the strong 
cotrelation between skills and growth gives a 
significant boost to human-capital theory and to the 
view that investing in skills brings long-term economic 
rewards. See “Counting heads,” The Economist, August 


28, 2004, p.70. 
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@ Mandatory retirement and older worker 
employment 


This paper makes use of differences in the legal status 
of mandatory retirement in Canada across jurisdictions 
and over time to assess its impact on the share of older 
people working. The results suggest that making 
mandatory retirement illegal would have little effect 
on the size of the older workforce, and therefore such 
a policy alone would do little to alleviate problems 
associated with an aging population and the 
consequent decline in the share of the population 
employed. See “Mandatory retirement and older 
worker employment” by M. Shannon and D. 
Grierson, Canadian Journal of Economics 37, no. 3 
(August 2004): 528-551. 


@ The better way? 


“Making a visible difference: The contribution of 
visible minorities to Canadian economic growth,” by 
the Conference Board of Canada, examines the impact 
of visible minorities on the labour force growth, 
compares the wage gap between minorities and 
Canadians, and looks at factors that contributed to the 
success of Canadian companies. See “The better way?” 
by Audrey Hoddinott, HR Professional 21, no. 4 
(August-September 2004): 11. 
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@ Education, work and crime: A human 
capital approach 


This article develops a model of crime in which human 
capital increases the opportunity cost of crime from 
foregone work and expected costs associated with 
incarceration. Older, more intelligent, and more 
educated adults should commit fewer street (unskilled) 
crimes. White collar crimes decline less (or increase) 
with age and education. Predictions for age—crime and 
education—crime relationships receive broad empirical 
support in self-reported data from the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Youth and arrest data from 
the Uniform Crime Reports. The effects of education, 
training, and wage subsidies, as well as enforcement 
policies on criminal behaviour are discussed. See 
“Education, work, and crime: A human capital 
approach” by Lance Lochner, International Economic 
Rewew 45, no. 3 (August 2004): 811-843. 
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Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Customer Services 
(613) 951-9720 


Business sutveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Dissemination agent 


(613) 951-9497 


Annual Surveys—Service Industries 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Lucie Lussier 


(613) 951-0410 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: John Gartley 
(613) 951-6906 


Employment and income 


surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Marc Lévesque 


(613) 951-4090 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Workplace Information Directorate 
(Human Resources and Skills 
Development Canada) 

Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamues 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Financial Security 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
Prequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General social survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 


(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 

Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Patricia Schembart 
(613) 951-9502 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 
Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(G13) 951-fos5.0t 

USSo297- 1555 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7608 
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_Update: Working together—self-employed couples 
SERS SPOT OUR ADF SO I PL SP Np 6 TCE EN 


Self-employment has risen substantially in the last two 
decades and with it the number of families with one 
or more self-employed workers. In 1976, at least one 
spouse was self-employed in 21% of all dual-earner 
couples, but by 1998 the proportion had risen to 33%. 
Some 227,000 of these were self-employed couples 
working together in the same business—many of them 


in farming (28%). Many couples prefer the flexibility 
of working together despite their longer combined 
workweek (87 hours on average in 1998), 


This update examines 2003 data for changes in the 
incidence or characteristics of self-employed couples. 
Overall, the incidence of self-employed couples work- 
ing together tended to correspond with overall trends 
in the labour force. 


BECHER SS 2 SE AED I RT DE DTT SO TE SE ES SS TEN TEREST 


Self-employment 


a ee 


% 
18 


10 ie et i eh 


1976 1979 1982 1985 1988 1991 1994 1997 2000 2003 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Self-employment rose throughout the 1980s and 
1990s, peaking in 1998 at 17.2% of total employment. 
It subsequently declined to 15.3% in 2003. 
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Dual-earner couples by selected characteristics 


The number of self-employed couples working to- 
gether dropped 12% between 1998 and 2003 (from 
227,000 to 200,000). However, they accounted for a 
slightly higher proportion of total self-employed cou- 
ples (70% compared with 68%). 


Couples working together were older in 2003 (aver- 
age age of husband was 50; wife, 48). 


At least one self-employed 


Total Both 
couples employees Total 

Total 3,889 2,726 879 
Personal characteristics 
Average age 

Husband 44 42 46 

Wife 41 40 43 
Live in urban area 83 85 19 
Job characteristics 
Average weekly hours 

Husband 42 40 44 

Wife 34 34 Sk) 
Multiple jobholder 

Husband 4 4 6 

Wife S) 4 th 
Works part-time 

Husband 5 4 8 

Wife 25 21 32 
Unpaid family worker 

Husband F F F 

Wife F F E 
Work hours vary 

Husband 34 22 60 

Wife oye 25 41 


Self-employed couples working together were more 
likely to be living in urban areas in 2003, likely a reflec- 
tion of the movement away from farming. 


Weekly work hours dropped for husbands (from 53 
to 50) but increased for wives (from 35 to 37). 


Wives were less likely to be unpaid family workers in 
2003 (14% in 1998 compared with 7% in 2003). 


Dual-earner couples 
Both self-employed 


Same business 


Husband Wife Total No Yes 
000 

615 264 284 84 200 
years 

46 44 50 48 50 

44 42 47 46 48 

% 

79 81 69 76 66 
hours 

45 40 49 46 50 

32 33 36 33 Sih 

% 

5 if 6 8 6 

it 7 8 diz 6 

10 3 9 11 8 

29 39 35 39 33 

F F 1 F 4 

F 1 5 2 7 

76 24 72 74 71 

29 69 70 68 70 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 
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Co-owner couples in food and beverage sales and services work over 100 


hours per week. 


aennnerr errr ee creer nrrreenececerrecccccrcceccnceccccccccecereeccnceeeceeeececeeeeceeeeceeeeeeeeec eee SSS SSS 


Distribution With paid help 

% 
All industries 100 49 
Agriculture 19 28 
Crop production 5 30 
Animal production 11 27 
Mixed and other 3 F 
Other primary* 3 38 
Construction 8 62 
Manufacturing 5 78 
Trade 19 61 
Wholesale 3) 62 
Retail 14 60 
Food and beverage 4 oy / 
Clothing and accessories 1 iP 
Other retail 9 63 
Transportation and warehousing 4 51 
Truck transportation 3 51 
Other y) l= 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 6 30 
Real estate 4 F 
Other 2 48 
Professional, scientific and technical 10 38 
Architectural, engineering and design 3 3 
Computer system design Zz fa 
Management 3 ie 
Other 3 48 
Business, building and other support 4 Oi 
Building services 3 48 
Other services 1 E 
Health care and social assistance 4 62 
Information and cultural 3 i 
Accommodation and food services 8 78 
Accommodation 2 56 
Food and beverage 6 84 
Other services 6 54 
Repair and maintenance 4 49 
Miscellaneous services 2 62 
Other industries 1 F 


Source: Labour Force Survey,2003 
* Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 


Weekly work hours of couples 


0 25 50 75 100 125 


RN IS ST DAE NT SSSA SDS SS SE BT BNI ST EUS BD TSO TR SST OST TRE 


Agriculture saw a large drop in self-employed couples 
working together in 2003 (-40%), although they still 
represented one-fifth of all couples working together 
(19%). 


Similar to rates in 1998, 14% worked in retail, 8% in 
accommodation and food services, and 10% in 
professional, scientific and technical services. 
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Couples who co-owned a business continued to 
report working an average of 87 hours per week. 
Average hours remained relatively the same in all 
industries between 1998 and 2003. 
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Occupational distribution of husbands and wives who co-own businesses 


Agricultural occupations no 
longer top the list for either 
husbands or wives who 
co-own a business. 


In 2003, self-employed cou- 
ples were more likely to be 
retail managers (21%, up 
from 13% in 1998). Also 
common were occupations 
in agriculture (19%, down 
from 24%), as well as sales 
and services (9%, up from 


7% in 1998). 
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Top jobs for husbands 

Occupations unique to agriculture 
Managerial 

Trades, transport and equipment operating 
Sales and service 

Other 


Top jobs for wives 

Occupations unique to agriculture 

Financial, secretarial, administrative or clerical 
Managerial 

Sales and service 

Other 


Top combinations in co-owned businesses 

Both have occupations in agriculture 

Both are retail managers 

Both have occupations in sales and service 

Both have occupations in trades, transport and equipment operating 


Husband in trades, transport and equipment operating 
Wife in financial, secretarial, administrative or clerical 


Husband in management 
Wife in financial, secretarial, administrative or clerical 


Husband in management 
Wife in sales and service 


Husband in agriculture 
Wife in financial, secretarial, administrative or clerical 


Husband in sales and service 
Wife in financial, secretarial, administrative or clerical 


Other combinations 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 
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Self-employed couples by industry 
re ee 


Fewer self-employed couples worked together in 2003 Farming represented only 9% of the self-employed in 
compared with 1998, probably because of a huge drop 2003 compared with about 20% prior to the late 
in farm couples, which reflects recent trends in the 1980s. Self-employment in agriculture dropped 26% 
overall labour force. between 1998 and 2003. 


C—O 


Change Self-employed 

Se couples working 

1998 2003 1998-2003 together in 2003 

000 000 % 000 % 

Industry 2,425.2 2,412.7 -0.5 199.8 8.3 
Agriculture 296.3 219.2 -26.0 SHS 17.1 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 50.5 50.7 0.4 a6 a0) 
Construction 251:2 287.6 14.5 16.7 5.8 
Manufacturing Hoes 89.8 -20.7 9.4 10.5 
Trade 325.8 301.2 -7.6 37.8 12:5 
Transportation and warehousing 126.0 138.1 9.6 8.3 6.0 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 128.2 147.5 Ol 12.0 8.1 
Professional, scientific and technical Sy 28)-<8) 346.7 Une 20.8 6.0 
Business, building and other support 126.4 143.6 1ls}Xo} 8.4 5.8 
Health care and social assistance 212.6 202.7 -4.7 8.5 4.2 
Information, culture and recreation 93:1 109.0 cee 5.8 OE 
Accommodation and food services 1OZaT 100.9 -1.8 15:6 T&:5 
Other services 229.9 226.3 -1.6 14) Sail 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 1998 and 2003 


{RECESS NOSE RETIN PFE ED TE 2 HLT SE ORT ET TE SSN AH TRA TESST STS ST TE 


The original article, ‘Working together—self-employed 
couples,” by Katherine Marshall appeared in the Winter 
1999 issue (vol. 11, no. 4) of Perspectives on Labour 
_ and Income. For more information, please refer to the 
article(www.statcan.ca/english/studies/ 
75-001 / archive/1999/pear1 99901 1004s4a01. pdf). 
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Comparison of income estimates 


Personal and household income estimates are produced 
by several statistical programs at Statistics Canada. Many 
differences exist among programs including sample size, 
methodology, and particularly survey questions or source 
of the data. Studying these differences is an initial step in 
developing standard income questions and processing 
specifications that could be used by any survey. Such 
measures will increase the quality, consistency and com- 
parability of household income data. 


Surveys/programs analyzed for the reference year 
2000 were: 

e Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) 

e Census of Population 

e Survey of Household Spending (SHS) 

e Canadian Community Health Survey (CCHS) 

e General Social Survey (GSS) 

e National Population Health Survey (NPHS) 

e TIFF administrative tax data file 


For better comparison, a common universe was 
created, resulting in the following exclusions where 
possible: 

¢ population less than 16 years of age 

e residents of the territories 

e military personnel living on a base 

e institutional residents 

e residents of Indian reserves 

e residents of collective dwellings 


Although an attempt was made to standardize survey 
universes, identifying all records to exclude was not 
always possible. However, the discrepancies should not 
be enough to affect comparability. Also, the Census of 
Population and the TIFF files do not cover the complete 
population (Census non-respondents and some persons 
not filing tax returns are excluded.) 


Approaches to data collection 

« Respondents provide amounts received from the 
vatious income sources listed. Since information is 
collected for all household members, totals for the 
individual and the household are obtained by summing 
all amounts to the appropriate level (SLID, Census of 
Population, SHS, although the number of items in each 
list varies according to the survey). 

e Respondents indicate which of the income sources 
listed is the major source of household income. Also, 
total household income and total personal income are 
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collected. Data is collected for only one person pet 
household. Ifanamountis not known, thena ‘branching’ 
technique is used to get an income range (CCHS, 
NPHS, GSS). 

e Administrative data files are used (T1FF). 


Results 


Although more detailed tables were produced, the focus 
is on macro-level comparisons of total income at the 
person and household levels, as this can be done from all 
sutveys (except that the TIFF cannot provide household 
data). 


Mean and median values are not greatly different across 
the sources. Groupings of mean values exist at both the 
person and household levels. At the person level, SLID, 
Census and SHS mean values are lower than CCHS, GSS 
and NPHS. The T1FF falls between. At the household 
level, again a grouping of surveys occurs. SLID, Census 
and SHS produce similar estimates, which are higher than 
those for CCHS, GSS and NPHS. 


Agetegate values have a large range across surveys, with 
greater differences between values at the household level. 
At the person level, CCHS, GSS and NPHS have similar 
ageregate values—higher than the values for SLID, Cen- 
sus, SHS and T1FF, which are comparable. At the house- 
hold level, CCHS and NPHS have similar values—lower 
than values for SLID, Census, SHS and GSS. 


In terms of population counts, several surveys have simi- 
lar figures, but there is still variability between surveys. 
However, benchmarking to population totals, which oc- 
curs for some surveys and not for others, greatly explains 
differences between population counts. 


Once adjusted for non-response, ‘with income’ percent- 
age counts (that is, the percentage with non-zero income) 
are very similar and fall within a small range across all 
surveys at the person level. At the household level, esti- 
mates are extremely similar and fall within a narrower 
band than at the population level. 


Percentiles tend to fluctuate more towards the top of the 
percentile distribution. Again a grouping of SLID, Cen- 
sus, SHS and T1FF with lower percentile values, and 
CCHS, GSS and NPHS with higher values occurs at the 
person level. At the household level, percentiles are quite 
similar actoss surveys at the lower ranges, with variability 
increasing towards the top of the percentile ranges. 
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Key labour and income facts 
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Total individual income, 2000 


SSS SSE SSS SSS SSS sls SSS 


SLID Census SHS CCHS GSS NPHS TAPE 
oo eeeeeeseseeee 
000 
Population 24,100 23,300 24,200 24,100 24,600 23,100 23,600 
% 
With income 96.5 96.2 93.0 94.3 Bie2 95.6 92.5 
Without income $5 3.8 0) SynTf 12.8 4.4 15 
Missing values a ee bee oso 31.6 ORO 
Aggregate $ 
income (‘000,000) 689,400 670,000 651,100 734,000 718,500 729,800 671,800 
Mean income 
(with income) 29,700 29,900 28,900 32,200 33,500 33,000 31,000 
5th percentile 1,800 1,200 2,000 3,000 4,000 3,600 2,000 
10th percentile 4,600 3,600 4,400 6,000 7,000 6,000 5,000 
25th percentile 11,000 10,500 10,200 12,000 14,000 13,000 11,000 
* 50th percentile 22,600 22,300 21,300 25,000 28,000 25,000 22,000 
75th percentile 40,000 40,000 38,700 42,000 45,000 43,000 39,000 
90th percentile 60,000 60,000 60,000 60,000 63,000 65,000 61,000 
95th percentile 73,500 76,000 74,000 80,000 80,000 80,000 77,000 


Sources: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics; Census of Population; Survey of Household Spending; Canadian Community Health 
Survey; General Social Survey; National Population Health Survey; T1FF administrative tax data file. 
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Total household income, 2000 


rr 


SLID Census SHS CCHS GSS NPHS 
SE Eee 
"000 
Population 11,800 11,500 11,700 10,500 12,400 10,400 
% 
With income 100.0 99.8 99.7 99.5 98.9 99.6 
Without income 0.0 0.2 OFS 0.5 1.4 0.4 
Missing values ae 20.3 SONG 20.9 
Aggregate s 
income (‘000,000) 689,400 670,200 651,300 541,500 672,500 529,200 
Mean income 
(with income) 58,300 58,400 56,900 51,900 54,700 50,900 
5th percentile 10,400 8,100 11,300 10,000 12,500 10,000 
10th percentile 14,300 12,900 14,500 12,000 12,500 12,000 
25th percentile 26,300 24,800 25,000 24,000 25,000 23,000 
50th percentile 47,700 46,700 46,100 40,800 45,000 40,000 
75th percentile 76,600 76,200 74,000 70,000 70,000 70,000 
90th percentile 109,300 110,700 106,400 100,000 144,000 100,000 
95th percentile 135,200 139,200 134,600 120,000 144,000 120,000 


Sources: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics; Census of Population; Survey of Household Spending; Canadian Community Health 
Survey; General Social Survey; National Population Health Survey 


a 
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